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HE ancient custom of conducting a 

monarch and his court through his 
dominions with the charm of semibarbaric 
splendor still exists in Morocco, between 
the two capitals of which, Fez and Mo- 
rocco, the Sultan, accompanied by a vast 
army of followers, journeys from time to 
time. 

The journey, which for two years had 
become more and more of a necessity, 
owing to the rebellious tribesmen near Fez, 
had been eagerly anticipated by the court, 
and had kept it in a constant state of per- 
plexity. The Sultan’s eagerness, I was 
tempted to believe, was doubtful, and the 
puzzling glances which he cast in my di- 
rection during a quiet game of billiards 
were suddenly solved by the startling query : 

“ Dost care to travel with me to Fez?” 

I replied with an eager “ Yea.” 

“The time is close at hand,” he re- 
marked. “Assemble thy belongings and 
prepare thyself, for soon shall thine eyes be- 
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hold Fez, a city of whiteness and” —here 
he stood rigid to illustrate—“ strength.” 
Then, gracefully sweeping the loose bottom 
end of his sulham over his shoulder, he pro- 
ceeded to stalk about in humorous imitation 
of the men of that city, who, he assured 
me, were vain fellows. I now recall him 
sitting upon an imaginary horse, just as I 
was about to leave, and laughingly saying, 
“On the march.” 

As military officers, some of his royal 
predecessors had taken Europeans along, 
but never in any other capacity ; therefore, 
the natives said, at the last moment I 
would be left behind through the efforts of 
those slaves to tradition, the vizirs. Fur- 
thermore, distrusting the semi-official mani- 
festo that the court was about to move, the 
people looked for the Sultan himself to give 
the infallible signal, which is to appear in 
person and make a pilgrimage to the shrines 
of the seven saints buried in the city. This 
carried out, the Commander of the Faith- 
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164 THE 
ful and his court soon withdraw from the 
city. 

All were now waiting for their mighty 
Sultan to give the word. It passed his lips: 

“To-morrow, if it pleases God, I visit 
the shrines of the saints.” 

Meanwhile he was deeply engrossed in 
painting a still-life of my hat. 

In the dim gray of that memorable dawn 
my soldier could have been seen at the 
mouth of a street gate, pestering the throng 
with his everlasting: “Stand aside for the 
doctor!” 

Scarce were we stationed when the van- 
guard appeared, expanding from a near-by 
gate. 

After a short pause the Sultan emerged, 
followed by a mixed assemblage of officials 
and tribesmen. Shuffling animals carried 
this cortége—for all was quiet and solemn 
—in our direction, and as they swept by 
we joined them through the succeeding 
gateways, until the tomb of the first saint 
was reached, just outside the Red Gate. 

The Sultan, dismounting with unaffected 
bearing, entered alone to commune with 
the long-departed saint, which duty he 
accomplished with amazing rapidity, and 
returning, proceeded without delay to the 
other shrines. . 

For seven long years the Sultan’s 
glimpses of his city had been confined to 
the little street through which he passed 
on his way to the mosque close to the 
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palace. Nevertheless, on this tour of the 
city his face betrayed no evidence of sur- 
prise or interest. 

Later in the day I went directly to 
bother that cheerful procrastinator, the 
Amin, in whose charge the animals and 
other necessaries of camp life rested. He 
had picked up some English, and as he 
was always “very bewzy” and wished to 
be “’scused,” it required repeated visits 
before finally, upon entering the stable- 
yard, I was greeted by an irregular medley 
of mules and gigantic pack-saddles, in 
charge of three Arabs, who answered to 
the Arabic equivalent of the titles, “ Pil- 
grim the Arab,” “'The Lion,” and “Son of 
Fathers of Shops.”’ 

Further visits and more “ bewzniz” were 
required before the tents and water-skins 
arrived. 

Who does not long fora glimpse of the 
mysterious compound at night, viewed by 
the vague light of a tallow lantern laid 
close to the earth: a kettle of boiling water 
balanced uneasily upon the top of a pot of 
fire, moving apparitions clouding the in- 
closure, great shadows lifting along the wall 
to the very sky, the indispensable cups of 
tea, and fearful hissing of noisy drinking ? 

The Lion must leave in the morning, as 
the other two refuse to travel with him, 
saying his tribe are all lazy. 

Now all were impatient for the order to 
move, which soon came, and the first camp 
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chosen was to be at Binsasi, a two hours’ 
journey. 

The following noon my baggage was 
loaded upon the seven pack-mules, a lame 
one receiving his burden first—“ to limber 
him up,” as the wise Pilgrim said. 

Surplus household effects were given to 
ragged Arab friends, who left nothing be- 
hind fit even for a begging saint. 

What a sight in the narrow street out- 
side! Boxes, tents, poles, pots, and kettles 
were suspended on all corners of the mules, 
the many legs and flapping ears of which 
were alone visible. 

“Rrrah! Zeed!” (“Get up! Go on!”’) 
yelled Pilgrim the Arab. 

Amid the dull whacks of clubs, the packs 
were soon pitching about like tubs in a 
choppy sea, pushing, bumping, tilting, 
dragging, wedging, and compelling scribe 
and wayfarer alike to scurry aside with 
gathered garments. 

I turned my horse toward the palace to 
secure some material for sketching on the 
journey. Imagine my dismay upon ar- 
riving at the inner gate to find its opening 
filled with solid masonry, while, tightly 
hemming the wall, burly masons flicked 
the perspiration from oozing pores. This 


was indeed such a barrier to my plans that 
1 at once withdrew in a very disconsolate 
frame of mind, when I| chanced to think 
of a small opening through which the car- 
penters and masons were hurried, and has- 
tening to it, was happy to find it open. 

Inside the grounds the wild animals were 
still captives in their massive cages. ‘The 
boars, the mountain goats, and a few re- 
maining slaves seemed, owing to the sealed 
gate, destined to perpetual dreams. 

Preparing to close the studio door, | 
looked regretfully about. What would it 
resemble in a few months ? 

Skurrying in the direction of the flowing 
mass of Arabs, we simply joined them and 
drifted beyond the city toward the camp. 
The Sultan had left the city with royal 
pomp a few hours previous. An hour on 
the road brought us to a few camels al- 
ready exhausted and lying by the wayside 
to die. A scarcity of animals and the late- 
ness of the season were sources of much 
anxiety. 

Surrounded by the black veil of night, 
we arrived at the outskirts of the camp, 
and awkwardly groped our way through 
the maze of tents, ropes, and upturned 
faces of soldiers, drinking tea and smoking 
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kief. Much wandering in an uncertain way 
brought us at last to the tent of the Min- 
ister of War, near which, after unloading 
the animals, we spread our own. 

Sleep was relieving drowsiness as I lay 
in my tent, gratified that no one had in- 
duced the Sultan to countermand his re- 
quest that I journey with him, when sud- 
denly, from not far distant, a voice called: 

“ Circle the “ 

Close to my earsa discordant “ Circled!”’ 
bellowed from a dozen throats in response. 
I listened, now wide awake. Again came 
the challenge; again the “ Circled!” from 
near my tent-ropes, which were now being 
disturbed. At a signal were they to pull 
up the stakes and, with me inclosed, drag 
the outfit back to the city? 

“Circle the animals!” I now made it 
out. But why call throughout the night? 
Sleep was impossible. 

Objections in the morning were of no 
avail: it was the only safeguard against 
mule robbery, I was told. Each night my 
animals and tents were to be guarded by 
soldiers, challenged by an officer to pre- 
vent them from sleeping. Strange to say, 
after the first night this clamor had no 
effect on my rest. 
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At dawn, my tent showing signs of col- 
lapse, resulting from the efforts of the 
restive guardsmen, I emerged, and was 
amused to see all tents down save the Sul- 
tan’s and my own. Starting early, to avoid 
the heat of the sun, already most of the 
court were on their way to the next en- 
campment, about four hours distant, which 
was the average daily journey. 

It was extremely cold, and as I mounted 
in the gray of the morning nothing was to 
be seen but vague white specters moving in 
faint outline against the sky. These were 
the great mass of self-directing court-fol- 
lowers, who pursued no regular road, but 
kept to a general direction, spreading 
loosely to the width of a mile. 

Soon we wound through a very sandy 
stretch, dotted with huge bushes. The 
effect was not unlike countless numbers of 
monster serpents squirming slowly between 
the shrubs, one moment bursting into view, 
hidden again the next. 

Suddenly there was a shout, guns and 
pistols were fired, and clubs were hurled. A 
little streak seen dodging for life was finally 
brought down—a rabbit! The enthusiasm 
and excitement suggested an elephant 
hunt. 
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Beckoning my soldier to come along, 


we hurried to an abrupt hill some distance 
ahead for a better view. Upon mounting 
to the summit, we turned our eyes upon a 
vast, shimmering sky bending over an 
equally vast earth, which, as far as the eye 
could pierce, was dotted with many atoms 
—thirty thousand human beings, as many 
camels, mules, and the like. What a reve- 
lation to see them at a distance in that 
clear, tropical atmosphere! 

In the distance could be seen a toy tent, 
and at once, as if by magic, hundreds of 
still more diminutive ones seemed to spring 
from the earth all about it. We rode toward 
them. Two hours later we beheld the Sul- 
tan’s great camp, a veritable city of canvas, 
while the endless plains peeped timidly 
here and there over the shoulders of the 
tents. 

Where the earth was uneven the highest 
spot was chosen for the Sultan’s tent. This 
was raised by his tent-pitchers, while a few 
hundred soldiers radiated with the guy- 
and tent-ropes. The huge canvas at once 
bulged and swayed like a gigantic balloon. 
Surely, if the soldiers loosened their hold, 
it must soar away to the sky. Could this 
airy monster, trying to burst its bands, be 
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the same which I saw later weighing so 
heavily on the mules ? 

No tents were allowed to be pitched 
until the Sultan’s was in position, although 
the Sultan’s might be the last to arrive; 
and to insure absolute privacy a circular 
canvas wall was speedily staked around it. 

The tents of his ministers were put up in 
close proximity, and no doubt those mule- 
baskets and -bags which were strewn about 
in such reckless fashion before the Amin’s 
tent, just like so much coal, really did con- 
tain gold and silver. The tents of other 
court officials, slaves, and servants were 
strewn all over the grounds, but always in 
the same relative position day after day; 
so that it was easy finding one’s way about 
after having once mastered the plan. 

All this court circle was then surrounded 
by the tents of soldiers, pitched very 
close together, forming a sort of barrier. 
The tent in which the Sultan held court 
was placed close outside the canvas wall, 
which had an opening on that side, which 
he alone used. In front of the tent was a 
large open space, which was always kept 
clear by the guards, and the farther end was 
taken up by the artillery, the guns being 
stretched out in a broad line. As the front 
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168 THE 
of the court tent was entirely open and his 
Majesty sat close to the opening, it en- 
abled him to see the greater part of his 
camp while holding court. 

My tents were always pitched between 
the artillery and the infantry. A camp- 
bed, a table, two chairs, and two rugs 
were the furniture of the largest tent. An- 
other was used as a kitchen, while a third 
was occupied by the servants; and al- 
though piled with baggage, the six men 
found room in it to eat, to sleep, and to 
pray. 

A fearful hissing sip, like tearing pieces 
of new linen, invariably made by the Arabs 
while drinking tea, issued day and night 
from this region. 

At the broadest end of this irregular 
triangle of tents the animals were tethered, 
being fastened by their fore feet to ropes, 
which were again fastened to a long rope 
staked in the ground. In the center of all 
this were the water-skins, hung on a tripod. 
The first duty of all drivers upon arriving 
at camp was to take their animals to the 
nearest watering-place, good or bad, and 
at times an hour’s distance. 

All horses, even the best of the Sultan’s, 
are without shelter during the entire jour- 
ney, and when covered with mud and clay 
are dismal sights. 

The royal stables were tethered close to 
one side of the protecting canvas wall, 
about twenty horses in all, and most of 
them, too, well fed. Although his Majesty 
never used them when once in camp, three 
were always saddled, ready to carry their 
master to battle or to a place of safety. 
His favorite en route was a rather small, 
black horse, which traveled very smoothly 
at an exceedingly rapid pace; while for 
entering cities he used a wonderful horse— 
“golden, with silver mane and tail,” as I 
have heard it called. 

In the morning, at four o'clock, the bugle 
sounded to break camp; the foot-soldiers 
arose, pulled up their tent-pegs, and were 
away in the darkness. Gradually the re- 
maining tents came down, and the throng 
of Arabs were on the move. The Sultan’s 
tent remained. 
ministers and kaids patiently waited, the 
latter forming a large, hollow square, at 
one end of which stood the ministers, while 
in front of them a spacious blue-and-gold 
chair awaited its sacred occupant. 

Presently the wall opened and he ap- 
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peared, his mask-like visage turning neither 
right nor left. With garments swaying 
rhythmically, he walked to the chair and 
seated himself. A slave at his side fanned 
him with a white silken cloth, to defend 
his sacred master from imaginary insects. 
He whispered to the slave, who called to 
one of the ministers. Hurriedly he ap- 
peared, lowering his hood; then, after 
removing his slippers just back of his 
Majesty, presented himself, and after a 
short conversation was dismissed. Pres- 
ently five gorgeously saddled horses were 
brought before their royal master, who, 
with a motion of his hand, chose one, the 
others being taken away, while he rose 
with great solemnity, and mounting, rode 
to all sides of the square, to be thrice sa- 
luted by each body of soldiers. This cere- 
mony completed, the musicians, armed 
with oboes and tom-toms, disturbed the at- 
mosphere with a doleful, prehistoric dirge, 
and the procession was under way. It was 
nothing but an entanglement of artillery, 
infantry, flags, horsemen, and court offi- 
cials in a mad riot, but, as in a threshing- 
machine tearing its insides furiously, the 
wheat, straw, and chaff found their chan- 
nels at once, and left the ignorant beholder 
spellbound. Behold! they were moving 
with military precision, a brother of the 
Sultan at the head, followed by an ex- 
tremely wide row of mounted soldiers 
carrying silken standards of all colors. 

Then came the artillery, rattling and 
bumping, and coming to grief often 
where the roads were bad. Next followed 
mounted soldiers and a score of govern- 
ment officials, a sort of police. After a 
short space, riding alone, came the kaid 
of the mishwa (master of ceremonies), 
very straight and very black, pictur- 
esquely hugging his gun close to him. 

After him followed four led horses 
abreast, all richly saddled, for the Sultan’s 
use should he tire of his mount. Then, with 
some distance intervening, came the Sul- 
tan, alone, save for six black slaves, who 
kept up a continual wafting of white cloths 
in the direction of his face. 

A palanquin containing the blue chair 
then appeared, carried between two mules, 
just in front of another row of mounted 
standard-bearers, followed by the Minister 
of War and the important members of the 
court. All were obliged to turn aside and 
make way for this cavalcade. 
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Two other detachments also traveled in 
this way—the Sultan’s tent and his harem. 
Astride of as many mules, six favorites of 
unknown color and beauty, together with 
forty-two mysterious, squatting creatures, 
riding in pairs on pack-mules, composed 
the royal collection of ladies chosen for 
this journey. Even a sultan must make 
some sacrifices when he journeys. How- 
ever, he could look forward to a full house- 
hold awaiting him at Fez. 

The forty-eight favored ones rode very 
closely bunched, looking like so many 
cones of sugar, each one being enveloped 
in white, with just a narrow slit for the 
eyes. They were guarded by formidable- 
looking soldiers, while flags, carried far in 
advance, cleared the way far more effec- 
tively than clubs clear Broadway. 

The Sultan’s tent was carried along on 
the strongest of mules in the center of a 
very noisy and vociferous crowd of soldiers 
and tent-pitchers. When traveling was bad 
they were compelled to change the mules 
every ten or fifteen minutes, and often this 
mighty bundle of canvas and ropes, which 
required eight men to place it upon the 


mule, immediately crushed the animal to 


the earth. Frequent occurrences of this 
kind caused the tent to fall far behind his 
Majesty, and those in charge were fren- 
zied in their endeavors to hurry it along, 
lest it should be unprepared for their ruler 
in time. 

Perched upon a saddle intended for a 
full-grown man, and riding a large horse, 
the Sultan’s youngest brother (Sidi Moham- 
med) looked a perfect elf—a picturesque 
little fellow as he rode along quietly in the 
safe escort of his black body-guard. 

Bareheaded slaves and eunuchs were 
scattered about, scampering hither and 
thither upon fiery barbs. 

When the cavalcade was about to pass 
through a fresh district, the governor who 
controlled it, with his standard unfurled 
beside him, and many of his tribesmen, 
awaited its arrival on the border-line. At 
the instant of the Sultan’s coming abreast 
and halting, the kaid of the mishwa cried 
aloud : 

“Saith my lord, you are welcome.” 

Bowing low in their saddles, they de- 
voutly mumbled in chorus: 
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“ Allah preserve our Lord.” 

Hurriedly dismounting and prostrating 
himself at the feet of his master, the gov- 
ernor kissed the earth and then the royal 
robe. Without being recognized, he at 
once vaulted into his saddle and sought 
the Minister of War, while the imperial 
pageant moved onward. By this time his 
tribesmen had galloped some distance in 
advance and to one side. Whirling about, 
they came tearing back, fifteen or twenty 
abreast, amid clouds of dust or buckets of 
mud, according to conditions. With faces 
of fiends, they rode like devils, silken gar- 
ments gnarling and shimmering, glistening 
flint-locks held high in air. A loud yell— 
bang, bang/—and horses and_ riders 
emerged from a cloud of smoke. Exe- 
cuting this wild riding and shouting,—the 
powder play,—row after row plunged for- 
ward, in startling contrast to the stately 
court pageant, slowly and unconcernedly 
moving on. 

When the demons had tired, they jogged 
along with us, dignified and quiet, not only 
to the next encampment, but to the bor- 
der of the succeeding district. 

So enthusiastic were the poor country 
Arabs along the line of march that they 
were totally oblivious of the blows and 
rough treatment to which many were sub- 
jected by the soldiers in order to keep 
them from blockading the path of their 
ruler. What would our farmers say to 
thousands of horsemen, although com- 
manded by the President, kicking up and 
dooming to perdition all of their fields ? 
But the Moorish farmer looks upon the 
thousands of horsemen trampling his crops, 
and says: “ Praise God for his favor and 
kindness! From this time forth shall my 
crops bear twofold. ‘The Sultan hath 
blessed my soil; to God be the glory!” 

The sherifian umbrella was never un- 
folded until well within sight of the camp, 
when, simultaneously with the playing of 
plaintive music, its shadow enveloped the 
royal horseman. 

Extending toward us for about a mile 
from each proposed encampment were two 
rows, one composed of foot-soldiers, who 
left early every morning for this purpose, 
and the other of mounted soldiers and 
tribesmen. Between this wide channel the 
pageant passed. 

His Majesty continued searching the 
plain right and left for a suitable spot to 
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rest until his quarters were prepared. ‘This 
found, his chair was quickly placed, where- 
upon he dismounted and seated himself. 
His ministers took up their stations in the 
rear, while his soldiers cleared a great space 
before him, at the border of which the vil- 
lagers, or people of the neighborhood, con- 
gregated and shouted aloud for joy. Pro- 
visions had been stored by these people for 
years for no other than court use, and now 
they could be squeezed no more on that 
score. 

aif he sign given that all was in readiness, 
the Sultan again mounted, and with the 
umbrella surmounting his head like a gi- 
gantic crown, he rode through another 
channel of soldiers into an opening in the 
canvas wall. After having eaten and rested, 
he emerged alone, and with swaying gar- 
ments walked slowly to the court tent, 
where he called his ministers by turn to 
discuss matters pertaining to court. The 
same routine was followed day after day. 

In the open space before him horses 
presented to the royal stable were led for 
his approval. Frequently, in the midst of 
court matters, some man with a grievance, 
who had stolen to the edge of the clearing, 
raised himself, and, with arms extended for 
recognition, shouted wildly : 

“ Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz, have mercy, in the 
name of God!” 

Two soldiers conveyed him to an offi- 
cial, who attended to his case. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon a body 
of four hundred soldiers marched from 
their quarters and formed a cordon about 
the imperial tent, remaining there until 
bugle-call for a general exodus on the fol- 
lowing morning, when they arose sleepily 
and stretched their limbs, thus completing 
their toilet for the day. Without shelter of 
any kind, these guards sat throughout the 
night, sometimes in a torrent of rain, and, 
should the wind blow, hanging to the guy- 
ropes to quiet the unruly canvas and allow 
the sherifian dreamer to sleep undis- 
turbéd. 

On the fifth day we came to a wide river 
with a treacherous current, and although 
the great tent was already being erected, 
his Majesty decided, on account of the 
probability of rain during the night, to 
cross at once. The ford was indicated 
by Arabs standing breast-high in deep 
places. A shelving of rock at the entrance 
forced all animals to plunge at once into 
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A ROYAL PAGEANT 


The Sultan leaves Morocco city in state for the first camp 


























water to their knees. Then the battle with 
the current began. Slowly feeling his foot- 
ing, my horse carried me to the screaming 
throng battling with the current. Here 
were constantly occurring the most wildly 
exciting incidents of the journey. My en- 
ergies, concentrated upon crossing safely, 
were about taken up with that task. Still, 
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were taken farther up the river, where they 
also were made to swim. 

The Sultan was carried over by a splash- 
ing horse, while his black attendants, in 
full costume, breasted the current on each 
side of him. The blue chair was placed 
upon the opposite bank, and in it the Sul- 
tan sat for hours, watching. 
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I was aware of being in the midst of chaos. 
Swerving animals foundered amid heavy 
splashes and frenzied shouts, while others 
vainly strove to regain their footing, with 
drenched Arabs lifting at the loads. 

“Cut the pack free!” “Here, the dag- 
ger!”’ The baggage being cut away, some 
animals churned to their feet; others, 
weakened by vain plunging and heaving, 
were held in a death-grip by the furious 
river, the owners grimly holding the nostrils 
of the breadwinners above water. Many 
animals and quantities of baggage were 
lost. The shallow water once reached, all 
was well. Before entering the water, don- 
keys were freed of their loads and swam 
across. The horses of the royal stables 
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It was here that, in the reign of the 
present Sultan’s father, many lives were 
sacrificed. The river was very high, and 
it was out of the question to attempt cross- 
ing except by means of the old barges of 
the river.. The army was composed almost 
entirely of men from the interior, who had 
heard rumors of boats—“ things which car- 
ried people across the water, similar to a 
horse on land.” These boats were hastily 
filled with baggage, and in a twinkling 
were covered with squatting soldiers, while 
others clung to the edges, laughingly chaff- 
ing the more unfortunate ones left behind. 
A few, anticipating trouble, rushed into the 
water to drag some friends off, but these, 
thinking it a ruse to secure their places, 
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LANDING THE 
quickly pushed off. There is not much 
more to be said, save that, once in the cur- 
rent, the heavily overloaded boats settled 
to the bottom, with the men still lounging 
on the baggage. To the very last they 
did not realize any danger, and probably 
thought that that was one of the ways a 
boat has of crossing to the other shore. 
Some mutterings were heard that the pres- 
ent Sultan was looking for a repetition of 
the affair. 

We camped close to a stronghold, a 
great part now in ruins. When, a few 
years ago, a tyrannical kaid left upon a 
journey, the fury of his. subjects had 
reached such a stage that they tore down 
his palace, and, strange to say, a part of 
the mosque, and to-day only half of the 
tower remains. 

In the evening a soldier appeared be- 
fore me. 

“Answer our lord,” he said. Hailing 
my soldier (with trickling tears poor Gelalli 
had said farewell and remained in Morocco 
city to attend to his family), together we 
moved among the wild undergrowth, the 
meshes of tent-ropes, the ragged lines of 
animals of burden in multiplied positions 
of ease; then crowding between the artil- 
lery guns to the open space which surrounds 
the mosque tent, and elbowing the crowds 
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of lounging slaves and eunuchs along the 
cordon of soldiers, we came to the opening 
in the canvas wall, which I entered, and 
stood in a crescent-shaped space between 
the canvas wall and the royal canvas dome 
piling up in front of me. 

Here the Sultan came for a talk, as was 
his wont each day. 

“Great excitement to-day,” he ex- 
claimed, “but no human lives were lost, 
praise be to God!” 

seginning to look fit, he threw out his 
chest, took a deep breath, and _ said: 
“Traveling is grand. Soon we shall be- 
hold the sea.” 

Torrents of rain during the night pointed 
to the wisdom of fording. 

Wandering with a servant through the 
camp, we stopped suddenly at the sight of 
a market-place, which had apparently ex- 
isted there for ages. Here were the quar- 
ters of the shoemakers, close by the tai- 
lors. Great quantities of bread were being 
shoveled from smoking ovens. Vege- 
table-dealers, butchers, barbers, heaps of 
straw and barley, and the ever-present 
snake-charmer and story-teller were every- 
where. Although their tattered tents pre- 
sented the appearance of having sprouted 
and matured where they stood, the follow- 
ing day revealed a tentless plrin. 








A few days later we crossed a country 
so rich in soil that scratching the earth 
with a primitive wooden plow, followed by 
a boy pegging seeds in the furrows, yields 
excellent crops, as the appearance of pros- 
perous and well-clothed Arabs bears wit- 
ness. Numerous and large splashes of 
mud, resulting from the “ powder play” in 
soggy soil, tried, but could not belittle, 
their dignity. 

In a few days we expected to rest by 
the sea-coast, and the march over the 
plains would be a thing of the past. 

At this time his Majesty ambled about 
his quarters in explosive enthusiasm, 
brought on by anticipation, intermingled 
with dreamy recollections of childhood’s 
visions. His feet, accustomed to slippers, 
were now incased in a pair of thick-soled 
European shoes, for sauntering on the 
sands. 

Would any large steamers pass? He 
would hail one and clamber aboard. 

On the fifteenth day we left our last 
inland camp for the sea-shore, the Sultan 
envious of those who could gallop to the 
water’s edge before him. He rode along 
quietly enough, checking his impatience, 
until a narrow ribbon of blue burst into 
view above a stretch of sand-dunes, when 
he communicated his feelings to his horse, 
urging him to a faster pace. This pace 
increased until it carried him up to and 
over the sand into the sea. He was obliged 
to halt there. The sea refused to roll back, 
and his horse would go no farther. It was 
a heart-stirring scene; and at the time, al- 
though the old tale of King Canute came 
to my mind, I was under too great a magic 
spell to smile at the similitude. 

There was grandeur in that straight 
figure in glistening white, sitting so majes- 
tically in bewilderment upon his restive 
steed, contemplating the billows as they 
gathered themselves and closed in on the 
shore, racing under him up the sandy 
shore, to slip back and leave a great ex- 
panse of polished strand. The stretch of 
sand leading to the long sand-hills swarm- 
ing with white-clothed Arabs and many- 
colored standards, wedging their brilliance 
into the sky, held me enchanted. 

The Sultan’s very embarrassment made 
it all the more impressive, and he looked 
the absolute monarch, unapproachable, 
who never smiled or joked, and never 
loaded paint on canvas. No; this was 
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Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz, the Sultan. Never be- 
fore did it seem so incredible that I was, 
day after day, rubbing shoulders with this 
inaccessible man. 

He commanded his chair to be so 
placed that when he dismounted and 
seated himself the water crept to his very 
feet. Nothing but sheer love of the sea 
prompted this. 

Farther down the coast, where a prom- 
ontory of great sponge-formed rocks ex- 
posed their pores, the canvas dome was 
spread, and as it was impossible to pitch 
tents in the sea and at the same time pre- 
serve their usefulness, those which on 
former occasions were placed on that side 
of the royal quarters were now compelled 
to crowd among us, as the outer tents of 
the soldiers were rapidly going up. 

As very close neighbors I had a vizir, 
an army captain, several scribes, a bag- 
gage-master, slaves, forty mules, as many 
horses, with an assortment of camels and 
donkeys. Over the ropes, under the ropes, 
they crowded, lifting them and pressing 
them down, with my tent swaying like a 
maddened white elephant. Ready answers 
greeted my expostulations: all were carry- 
ing messages “for our lord, God preserve 
him!” 

A three days’ rest here, which the Sultan 
improved in mastering the mysteries of 
artillery firing, and, incidentally, also mak- 
ing his only drawing while en route—a 
copy of a magazine picture of a European 
monarch. He was too deeply engrossed in 
enjoying the little sip from the golden gob- 
let of freedom to think of other things. 

He spoke of railroads—how anxious he 
was to have one, and do away with this 
slow and tedious traveling. Although 
tempted, he cannot allow a European 
power to build one without exciting jeal- 
ous rivals. Nor will he ever be able to 
gratify a desire to visit Europe unless the 
conditions of the government change, for 
the ship which carries him from his domin- 
ions will have an abandoned monarch 
aboard, and a new sultan will rule, greeted 
by the royal salute, “God preserve our 
lord!” 

A three days’ march from Fidala, our 
sea-shore encampment, brought us in the 
neighborhood of Rabat, and the day set 
apart for entering the city arrived. Amid 
the throng of inhabitants who had come 
out to join us, the Sultan rode through a 
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broad avenue of mounted citizens and sol- 
diers extending far into the plains. Nearing 
the walls, he stopped a number of times to 
receive the greetings of groups of govern- 
ment officials from that district. 

His Majesty passed through the outer 
gate in a drizzling rain, and continued to 
the gates of his palace, where he received 
the last salutation, given by the governor 
of Rabat, and then rode to the gate. Just 
as he reached it, three slaves opened the 
doors and rushed forward with large bowls 
of fruit and cake, which signified that the 
palace was in order. 

Riding his silver-and-gold horse, Mulai 
Abd-ul-Aziz disappeared through the gate- 
way, to live in his palace a number of 
months before continuing to Fez. The 
umbrella-bearer rode close to the portals, 
and giving his umbrella a rapid twirl, as a 
sign that the journey to Rabat had ended, 
slowly folded it, and mingled with the 
throng. 

Life in Rabat was tedious. Many who 
journeyed with us were compelled to live 
in tents, as great numbers of houses were 
filled to excess, while the continual rains 
and an epidemic of smallpox proved very 
depressing. 
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The royal palaces lay at some distance 
from the city, and as the Sultan intended 
stopping only for a few months, he said to 
me: “Wait until we reach Fez before 
working.” A number of times he spoke of 
the fine studio which I should build in 
that city, and surprised me one morning 
by exclaiming: “I have heard so much 
about America that I should like all of 
the studio furniture and materials to come 
from that country, and put in order 4/ 
k@ida {according to regulation]. 

“Yea, my lord,” I said, and I thought 
of the order of some studios. 

“How soon will the effects arrive?” 
he asked. 

“In about three months,” I said after a 
hasty reckoning. 

“ Adjiib!” he said. “ America is far.” 

At once I wrote for a royal studio, and 
by the time news of the shipment was due, 
court was preparing to move to Fez. Ru- 
mors now became serious: the people of 
that city would not receive their Sultan ; 
they were opposed to his modern ideas, 
and were prepared to keep him from en- 
tering the city’s wall. 

At any rate, I accepted this interval of 
confusion to revisit America. 





| OVE, pluck your flowers : 
4 ‘To-morrow they may fade, 


And, faded, who shall tell 


How once they were arrayed ? 


Love, wear your crown: 


‘To-morrow you may sleep, 
And, sleeping, who shall say 


What state you used to keep ? 


Love, love me now, 


For soon it will be night. 
In darkness hearts forget 


The gladness of the light. 
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THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE: 


BY HENRY NORMAN AND G. C. ASHTON JONSON 


WITH PICTURES BY 


fi average London citizen who is 

not actively interested in finance does 
not know where the Stock Exchange is. 
Indeed, the “man in the street,” if asked 
to point it out, would probably indicate 
the Royal Exchange, the imposing building 
with the Corinthian portico, standing on 
one side of the triangle formed by the Man- 
sion House and the Bank, and constituting 
the eastern focus of London traffic. As a 
matter of fact, it is by no means easy to 
point out the Stock Exchange. The ori- 
ginal entrance to the amorphous building 
known familiarly as the “House” (a dis- 
tinction it shares with the House of Com- 
mons and Christ Church College at Oxford) 
is under an archway up a narrow alley 
called Capel Court, which well-known 
name is virtually a-synonym for the Stock 
Exchange. Over the door is the simple 
inscription, “Stock Exchange 1801—al- 
tered and enlarged 1853.” 

Capel Court itself was called after Sir 
William Capel, Lord Mayor of London in 
1504, in the time of Henry VII, and it 
then formed the center of an irregular 
triangle or wedge-shaped block of build- 
ings which exists to this day. The base or 
west side of the triangle is formed by Bar- 
tholomew Lane, which runs down by the 
side of the Bank of England. On the 
north it is bounded by Throgmorton street, 
named after a worthy called Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, and on the south partly by 
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Threadneedle street and partly by Old 
Broad street. The former derives its name, 
which should be “Three Needle street,” 
from the arms of the Needlemakers’ Com- 
pany, while Old Broad street seems to have 
been named on the /ucus a non lucendo 
principle, being one of the narrowest streets 
of the city. Bartholomew Lane took its 
name from the Church of St. Bartholomew, 
by the Exchange, which had been rebuilt 
in 1679, after its destruction by the Great 
Fire in 1666. 

Dealing in stocks and shares virtually 
dates from the reign of William III, the 
first monarch to attempt to pay interest 
regularly on the loans he contracted. He 
was the creator of the government funds, 
and he founded the Bank of England. 
Brokers there certainly were before that 
date. An act of Parliament of 1376, in the 
reign of Edward III, speaks of the occu- 
pation of “brocage”’ and of “ broceurs,” 
later termed “ broggery ”’ ; but these brokers 
were not stock-brokers, but . go-betweens 
or middlemen, in which sense the word 
“broker” is used by Shakspere, who, with 
the modernity of genius, says, “A crafty 
knave does need no broker.” o/onius’s 
advice to Ophelia might be repeated to-day 
with advantage to the unwary in respect 
of the specious circulars of outside brokers 

r “bucket-shop keepers ”’ 
“Do not believe his vows; for they are 
brokers, 


1The Editor of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE desires to express his best thanks to the trustees and 
managers of the Stock Exchange for their courtesy in affording to M. André Castaigne every 
facility for illustrating the home and the life of the Stock Exchange. 
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Not of that dye which their investments 
show, 

But mere implorators of unholy suits.” 
It is curious that the word “ investments,”’ 
here used in the sense of clothing, should 
occur in connection with the word 
“ broker.” 

English monarchs of old had many 
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quaint expedients for raising money. King 
John, for instance, supplied his exchequer 
by means of devices which certainly might 


be termed anti-Semitic. Only the other 
day we were reminded that Edward I had 
borrowed some few thousand pounds of a 
medieval Italian banker, whose descen- 
dants were claiming repayment to the tune 
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of several quintillions for money owing 
with compound interest. Henry VIII 
robbed- the monasteries, while the Stuarts 
took or borrowed money from any one, 
whichever they found most convenient. 
Curiously enough, however, the first specu- 
lative boom was not in stocks or shares, 
but in tulip bulbs, scarce varieties of which 
were speculated in to an enormous extent, 
the price of a single bulb having gone as 
high as 2500 florins, and the consequent 
slump was peculiarly disastrous in its ef- 
fects. The bonds of Charles II used to be 
hawked about the streets, and were sold 
to any one who would buy them. By the 
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reign of William III surplus wealth had 
begun to accumulate, and a demand for 
its remunerative employment caused the 
supply of securities. There were the Eng- 
lish funds, or national debt (now for the 
first time consolidated and established), the 
stock of the Bank of England, East India 
stock, which was taken over by the govern- 
ment after the Mutiny in 1857, Hudson 
Bay shares, which are dealt in to this day, 
and shares of the New River Company, 
formed to supply London with water, a 
king’s share of which now changes hands 
at about £125,000. 

The first market in which transactions 
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VISITORS BEFORE BUSINESS HOURS (THE MARKING-BOARD IN THE NEW HOUSE) 
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THROGMORTON STREET, ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 




















THE LONDON 
were carried on was the old Royal Ex- 
change, built by Sir Thomas Gresham in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; but by the 
year 1697 dealings had become so large 





brokers were entirely free from the restric- 
tions of the act. To this day a list of names 
is exhibited in the entrance to the Bank of 
England, a relic of the time when brokers 
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THE HEAD WAITER IN HIS STAND 


that the merchants making use of the Royal 
Exchange complained that they were being 
ousted by the stock-jobbers, and succeeded 
in getting them turned out of the building. 
In this year also an act of Parliament was 
carried placing brokers under the authority 
of the City of London and imposing on 
them a tax of £2 a year; and it was not 
until as recently as 1886 that the stock- 
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were called “sworn brokers of the City of 
London.” 

When they were driven from the Royal 
Exchange, the stock-jobbers, as they were 
called (“jobber’”’ being merely another 
word for “dealer’’), migrated to a nest of 
small courts and coffee-houses known as 
Change Alley, lying between Cornhill, 
Lombard street, and Birchin Lane. Of the 
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SHORTER’S COURT, AMERICAN STREET MARKET 


coffee-houses, Jonathan’s and Garraway’s 
were the best known, and a curious sur- 
vival of this time is that the attendants on 
the Stock Exchange are to this day called 
“ waiters.” Business now increased by leaps 
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and bounds, and the culminating point was 
reached when the famous crisis known as 
the “South Sea Bubble” occurred. The 
South Sea Company had been granted the 
sole privilege of trading to the South Seas, 
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and its capital, under one pretext or another, 
had been increased to £ 33,500,000 ster- 
ling. In the course of the speculative fever, 
the price of the £100 stock was run up to 
£1200, when the collapse occurred, and 
in less than two months it was quoted at 
£86. Companies were formed, as every 
one knows, for the wildest and most out- 
landish schemes, and so reckless was the 
speculation that when an impostor took an 
office and promoted a company “to Carry 
on an Undertaking of Great Advantage, 
but Nobody to Know What It Is,” he ac- 
tually secured £3000 in deposits of £2 
in a single day, with which he promptly 
decamped. 

In 1762 some of the leading dealers 
formed a kind of club at Jonathan’s Cof- 
fee-House, and one hundred and fifty of 
them paid £8 a year each for the exclu- 
sive use of the premises, in which to trans- 
act such part of their business as did not 
take place at the Bank, the South Sea 
House, or the India House. But soon they 
outgrew this, and in 1773 they moved into 
a building by the corner of ‘Threadneedle 
street and Sweeting’s Alley, on the, site 
where a statue of the late Mr. Peabody 
now stands, just behind the Royal Ex- 
change. This site was very convenient, 
being close to the Bank of England, where 
dealings in the funds were carried on in 
the rotunda, and also near the Royal Ex- 
change, where foreign loans were dealt 
in. The building was open to the public, 
who might go in as far as a bar, and on 
payment of a subscription of sixpence a 
day were entitled to pass the bar and 
mingle with the dealers. Securities were 
gradually on the increase, but the great 
mass of transactions were in the English 
funds, to which the war with America had 
added £ 104,000,000. The year 1787 saw 
a rather severe crisis, and twenty-five fail- 
ures occurred. The names of those who 
had been declared defaulters were painted 
on a blackboard, a custom that was abol- 
ished only some forty years ago. In 1797 
occurred the panic consequent upon the 
war with France and the suspension of 
specie payments, when three-per-cent. con- 
sols touched the lowest price on record, 
473%. In 1801 the ownership of the Sweet- 
ing’s Alley Stock Exchange had passed 
into a few hands. The volume of business 
had grown, and with it came a largely in- 
creased number of irresponsible dealers, 


whom it was the desire of the more respon- 
sible members to exclude. A few of the 
richer members raised a capital of £20,- 
000, bought the site in Capel Court, and 
elected members of the new Stock Ex- 
change by ballot at a subscription of ten 
guineas each. The management of the 
funds and building of the Stock Exchange 
was placed under the direction of nine 
trustees and managers, while it was ar- 
ranged that a committee of thirty members 
or subscribers, who were not necessarily 
proprietors or shareholders, should under- 
take the regulation of dealings and the 
conduct of business. This rather curious 
dual control exists to this day. Many 
schemes have been proposed to obviate 
it, but at the last meeting of proprietors it 
was stated that nothing practical had yet 
been suggested. 

The Stock Exchange is therefore really 
a private club, formed for the purpose of 
dealing in stocks and shares, and it virtu- 
ally controls all legitimate transactions of 
that nature, just as the Turf Club controls 
racing matters, and the Marylebone Cricket 
Club, or “M. C. C.,” is the supreme au- 
thority in the cricket world. It supplies a 
striking instance of the genius of the Eng- 
lish people for self-government, and also 
of the anomalies arising from the way 
things in England grow out of all likeness 
to their original form, while, owing to the 
innate conservatism of the English, they 
remain wholly unchanged in essence. ‘The 
original capital of the company has grown 
from the modest sum of £20,000 in 1801 
to a subscribed capital of £240,000, with 
an authorized debenture capital of £750,- 
000, of which £450,000 is issued, and the 
shares, which are unlimited and on which 
£12 is considered to have been paid, re- 
turn a dividend of seventy-five per cent., 
and command a market price of about 
£,230. These shares can be held only by 
members of the Stock Exchange, but 
there is no obligation for members to be 
shareholders. As a matter of fact, the 
shares are held at present by 1169 proprie- 
tors, while the number of members elected 
for 1901 was 4754. The annual subscrip- 
tion has been gradually raised from 10 
guineas in 1801 to 40 guineas, and the 
entrance fee for members is 500 guineas. 

The public are rigidly excluded from 
the building, but members are entitled to 
employ two classes of clerks who may 
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enter the House—“ authorized ”’ and “un- 
authorized.’”’ An authorized clerk means 
one who is authorized to deal and transact 
business for the firm he represents, while 
an unauthorized clerk may enter those 
parts of the House where bargains are 
checked and _ settle- 
ments conducted ; but 
his use of the floor 
of the House is re- 
stricted to the delivery 
of messages to his 
employers, and he is 
forbidden to loiter or 
stand about. The 
abuse of this privilege 
has led to the recent 
introduction of the 
rule that unauthorized 
clerks must wear 
badges, to distinguish 
them from members 
and authorized clerks. 
In 1801 the mass 
of the business of the 
five hundred members 
was still in the govern- 
ment funds. A_ sur- 
vival of this is the 
curious but not un- 
popular practice of 
making the Ist of May 
and the Ist of No- 
vember Stock Ex- 
change holidays, these 
being the days when 
the books of the Bank 
of England were shut 
in order to prepare for 
the payment of the 
dividend on consols, 
which was then paid 
half-yearly. Dealings 
in consols, which had 
formerly taken place 
entirely in the rotunda of the Bank of Eng- 
land, gradually became less and less in that 
locality and centered in the Capel Court 
building. During the erection of the Stock 
Exchange, a house was hired in Bartholo- 
mew Lane for the convenience of mem- 
bers, and when a broker was inquired for 
at the rotunda and was not there, the in- 
quirer would be told that he was in the 
House; and this was the origin of this 
familiar term. 
From 1810 to 1815, the concluding 
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years of the long war with France, busi- 
ness rapidly increased ; £ 120,000,000 was 
added to the national debt. This was the 
time when Nathan Mayer Rothschild, the 
founder of the English house of that name, 
was the most prominent figure on the Stock 
Exchange. He = ar- 
ranged and under- 
wrote loans, and his 
transactions were gi- 
gantic. He founded 
the Alliance Insur- 
ance Company, with 
which his descendants 
have always been 
prominently connect- 
ed, and he is the hero 
of many apocryphal 
anecdotes, such as 
that which credits him 
with having been at 
Waterloo, and return- 
ing to the Stock Ex- 
change the sole pos- 
sessor of the know- 
ledge of the victory 
that had been won. He 
took up his position 
against his usual pillar, 
looking deeply de- 
pressed; brokers who 
usually acted for him 
were selling, while he 
was employing other 
brokers to buy much 
more largely; and as 
a result he brought off 
a very magnificent 
coup. As a matter of 
fact, he was not pres- 
ent at the battle, but 
had received early in- 
formation from his 
agent at Ostend. 

Then followed a 
period of great activity in company-pro- 
moting. Insurance companies, waterworks 
and gas companies, followed one another 
in shoals, resulting in the panic of 1825. 
Ten years afterward, a boom of worthless 
foreign stocks of every description was fol- 
lowed by the panic of 1835. And again 
in 1845 came the railway mania, which 
eclipsed in the wildness of its inflation 
everything that had occurred since the 
South Sea Bubble. 

By 1850 business had entirely outgrown 
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the narrow limits of the original building, 
and while the new quarters were being 
prepared, the Stock Exchange migrated to 
a building known as the Hall of Com- 
merce, which subsequently became the 
Consolidated Bank, now amalgamated 
with Parr’s Bank. The new building now 
known as the “old House” was opened in 
March, 1854, and shortly afterward began 
that period of gradual growth which has 
increased the floor area from 8400 feet in 
1874 to 26,000 feet. In January, 1885, the 
part of the building known as the “new 
House” was thrown open. The main fea- 
ture of this is the great dome seventy feet 
in diameter and a hundred feet high. Since 
then the House has continued to grow 
gradually but steadily, and this year will see 
considerably greater.additions and improve- 
ments. These building operations are the 
“structural alterations’? which give mem- 
bers so many pleasant holidays on fine Sat- 
urdays during the summer. Gradually the 
building has spread from the interior of the 
triangular space that we mentioned before 
until both on the Throgmorton street and 
Broad street sides it has spread to the street. 
Walking round the block, starting at the 
Capel Court door, we pass the offices of 
the Alliance Insurance Company, and Bar- 
tholomew House, a big building containing 
many offices. At the cornerof Bartholomew 
Lane and Throgmorton street is the head 
office of Parr’s Bank. This institution is 
now one of the largest of the London 
banks, having gradually absorbed several 
important banking concerns. Originally a 
private bank, it has become virtually a 
joint-stock company, and is an interesting 
instance of the modern tendency toward 
amalgamation in every branch of com- 
merce. Opposite is the London and West- 
minster Bank, the largest of the joint-stock 
banks doing a purely London business. 
Throgmorton street is a narrow, irregular, 
inconvenient, crowded street, in parts so 
narrow that two cabs cannot pass each 
other. The architecture varies from the 
dirty brick box of 1820 to the florid mag- 
nificence of what is left of the original front- 
age of the Drapers’ Hall, and the Gothic 
style of the house occupied by a well- 
known firm of bankers. To the left branch 
off various old courts, such as Angel Court, 
Copthall Court, and Warnford Court, the 
last of which is now entirely built over with 
a solid block of offices looking out on what 
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is left of the gardens of Drapers’ Hall. 
From here access is had to Austin Friars, 
formerly the site of an Augustinian monas- 
tery. The fine old church here is now the 
Dutch Church in London. The Stock Ex- 
change recently acquired No. 26 Austin 
Friars, in which to house the Share and 
Loan department of the Clearing-House. 
This is an institution founded on the system 
of the railway clearing-house, by which the 
accumulation of business that has to be 
settled every fortnight is enormously sim- 
plified. The secretary of the Share and 
Loan department superintends the impor- 
tant business of government stamps, the 
certifying of transfers, and innumerable 
details connected with securities and the 
publication of the “Stock Exchange Offi- 
cial Intelligence.” 

Returning to the actual Stock Ex- 
change block, we find under an arch- 
way Shorter’s Court, where there are two 
doors leading into the Stock Exchange, 
one into the market where colonial securi- 
ties are dealt in and the other into the 
American market. When the Stock Ex- 
change is closed at four o’clock, the Ameri- 
can dealers transfer themselves to Shorter’s 
Court, where they sometimes remain as late 
as eight o’clock, when the New York mar- 
ket is excited and arbitrage business is to 
be done. At such times there arises a 
perennial cry of distress, and a demand for 
some sheltered place where they can con- 
tinue their business. ‘This is always hotly 
opposed by all the other dealers, as they 
think it would lead to a lengthening of the 
hours of business. 

It was in Shorter’s Court, after the House 
was Closed, that the sharp but brief panic 
following the Northern Pacific corner spent 
its force. The scene was one the younger 
members of the market are not likely to 
forget. Stocks were dropping. five to ten 
points at a time; cables from New York 
kept reporting, “Everything twenty to 
thirty points down,” “ Money seventy per 
cent.” Faces grew drawn and white ; some 
of the smaller men and a few plungers were 
facing ruin. The extreme seriousness of 
the position was, however, a reassuring 
factor, and by the next morning confidence 
was virtually reéstablished. 

The next door, known as the New Court 
door, is up a narrow passage, and the un- 
suspecting stranger who loiters about the 
entrance at a quarter past three is apt 
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to becannoned into by active boys who rush 
from the telegraph offices at the end of the 
block, carrying cablegrams for the arbitrage 
dealers and yelling the names of their firms. 
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the Foreign Door, the gates of which are 
of a peculiarly ugly design, reminding one 
of a cross between a meat-safe and a jail. 

By the number of people crowding about 
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AFTER THE FIGHT 


Polished granite is the favorite material 
of the present architect of the Stock Ex- 
change; this is largely used in the next 
block, in the middle of which is the main 
entrance to the new House. ‘This is called 


the entrance stairs and standing on the 
sidewalks of the various streets one can 
gage the amount of business that is being 
transacted inside the House. When the 
mining markets are active, the dealers ad- 














entirely block the thoroughfare. During 
the boom in African shares in 1895, the 
police endeavored to clear the road by 
sending all the traffic through it that usually 
goes by Old Broad street. This totally un- 
necessary championship of the rights of 
people to use the street who did not want 
to use it was hotly resented by the mem- 
bers, and after the police had been made 
to look rather ridiculous, the usual British 
compromise was arrived at: while mem- 
bers are allowed to block the roadway, 
those on the sidewalk are kept moving on. 
An excited street-market here, in either 
American or African shares, is a never-fail- 
ing source of astonishment to an outsider, 
who cannot conceive how any business can 
be carried on in what seems to him a yell- 
ing, pushing crowd of raving maniacs. 

The whole of the Old Broad street 
frontage is now occupied by the Stock Ex- 
change, and at one point the windows that 
light the floor of the House actually abut 
on the street. In this frontage there are 
two or more doors leading into the West 
Australian and West African markets. At 
Hercules Passage Threadneedle street be- 
gins, and here the Stock Exchange is 
masked by shops and offices, including the 
handsome buildings of the North Britain 
and Mercantile and Sun insurance com- 
panies. The latter building was, until the 
exigencies of increased business necessi- 
tated the spoiling of the proportions by the 
insertion of an extra story, one of the most 
justly admired architectural features of the 
city. The late Lord Leighton, president 
of the Royal Academy, used to say that 
whenever he wished to refresh himself with 
the beauty of Greek work, he went down 
to the City to study the various buildings 
of the celebrated architect Frederick Cock- 
erell, of which the Sun office was the most 
beautiful. The illustration shows how much 
finer the Royal Exchange would have been 
had the design of his rival Tite not been 
substituted for Cockerell’s. 

A proud sense of proprietorship swells 
the heart of the young member when he 
first passes through the swing doors of the 
Stock Exchange and enters what is still the 
greatest money market of the world. It is 
a vast building of irregular shape and out- 
line, with two domes, massive piers and 
pilasters, lofty, and well lighted by win- 
dows and skylights in the roof. A light 
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journ to Throgmorton street, where they 





narrow gallery runs'round the cornice, but 
this is never used except for purposes con- 
nected with the buildings. The ornamen- 
tation of the older part of the structure is 
more florid than that of the new, where 
granite is more largely used. No particular 
style of architecture is followed, but there 
is a kind of neo-classic Roman feeling, 
especially about the old House. The walls 
are lined with Pavonazzetto marble, the 
veinings in which resemble the markings 
of cheese. With characteristic disregard 
for the feelings of the trustee and the archi- 
tect, and with their curious flair for personal 
peculiarities, the members immediately 
christened the new house “Gorgonzola 
Hall.” The piers are of polished granite, 
and the pillars in the old House are cased 
in rosso- and giallo-antico marble. The 
floor, formerly of oak, is now made of teak. 
Round the piers, which for some ten feet 
up are cased in polished oak, are benches. 

The floor of the House is divided into un- 
defined spaces occupied by various groups 
of members who, dealing in certain kin- 
dred securities, constitute the various 
“markets.” Thus, at the space by the 
Capel Court door is the consol market. 
The epoch-making announcement that 
consols are to be listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange renders it hardly necessary 
to explain that the word is a contraction 
of the title Consolidated Funds or An- 
nuities, that these represent the greater part 
of the British national debt, and that the 
accent is on the last syllable. On the left 
is the market for colonial government and 
railway securities. A large wing farther to 
the left is devoted to the American railway 
market, while under the dome of the old 
House English railway stocks find a home. 
In a kind of neutral space between the two 
houses are to be found the dealers in com- 
mercial securities. The foreign market, at 
one time one of the most important in the 
House, has now dwindled down to a very 
small space, and is squeezed against the 
wall in a narrow strip, under the ever-in- 
creasing pressure of the mass of dealers in 
mining shares, who occupy virtually the 
whole floor of the new House, comprising 
various divisions of South African mining 
shares, West African, West Australian, 
British Columbian, Indian, etc. There is 
nothing to guide a novice to the where- 
abouts of each market, for the various 
groups melt into one another and overlap ; 
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but a broker knows exactly where to go if 
he wants to deal in any particular stock. 
At each door is a raised seat on which is 
installed a “waiter,” and if the broker 
cannot find the jobber he wants, he goes 
to the nearest waiter and says, “Call So- 
and-so.” The waiter immediately calls, 
and the dealer, if he is in the House, throws 
up his hand like a semaphore. The wait- 
ers are especially trained in loud shout- 
ing, and some of them can produce tones 
that would shame the traditional “ yard of 
brass”’ that delights the ears of an Ameri- 
can on the steps of the Metropole Hotel as 
he awaits the “Old Times” coach that is 
to take him down to Virginia Water. Some 
waiters intone, others shout with a full 
round voice; some bark out the names, 
others use a peculiarly shrill ear-piercing 
falsetto, the total effect adding considerably 
to the incessant roar that goes on all day 
long when markets are busy. Something 
has been done to alleviate this noise by the 
installation of electric call-boards. When 


a telegram is awaiting a firm, their number 
appears, lighted up on a raised frame, and 
a bell rings above it. All round the house 
are various notice-boards on which are 
posted up settling-days, committee an- 
nouncements, lists of prices, railway traffic 


statements, etc., as near as possible to the 
various markets they concern. There are 
rows of lockers for the use of members, the 
tops of which form desks convenient for 
writing telegrams. There are various tele- 
graph and telephone offices round the 
House, and post-office officials receive 
messages at several points, to be de- 
spatched to the head office by pneumatic 
tubes. The consol and colonial markets 
have the privilege of a certain number of 
tables in a corner of the building, where a 
good deal of the clerical work of the set- 
tlement of business that is done for cash is 
carried on. There are six clocks synchro- 
nized from Greenwich Observatory, and 
many are the circumstantial legends as to 
the slumps an unexplained stoppage of the 
clock in the American market has been 
supposed to herald. On idle days, when 
the wind was veering and gusty, a wind- 
vane dial on the same wall has been known 
to serve as an improvised roulette board, 
members backing the indicator to touch 
southeast before southwest, and so on. 
The life of a dealer in a speculative 
market is a very trying one, and requires 
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robust health and nerves of iron. In quiet 
times, when there is “nothing doing,” to 
have to stand about from half-past ten to 
four, with only an interval for lunch, for 
weeks at a time, is wearying and demoral- 
izing, and small wonder if among the 
younger members, who are drawn from 
all ranks of society, there occur demon- 
strations of high spirits which sometimes 
degenerate into horse-play. Occasionally 
the committee have to draw the attention 
of members to Rule 17, which provides 
for cases of disorderly conduct. But during 
the last twenty years there has been a dis- 
tinct amelioration of the manners of the 
Stock Exchange. The member who does 
not play himself is never played with, and 
if by any chance an unwary stranger eludes 
the vigilance of the doorkeepers and wan- 
ders on to the floor of the House, he is no 
longer hustled and maltreated as in old 
days, but conducted to the nearest door 
with all due expedition. The new member, 
too, has nothing to fear; there are no rites 
of initiation. On the morning after his 
election he is conducted about the House 
by the head waiter, and introduced to the 
other waiters, and shown the various mar- 
kets. There is none of the hazing that 
signalizes the entry of a new member into 
the—well, some other stock exchanges. 
Though not exactly a school of manners, 
there is the same downright healthy tone 
of public opinion running through the 
Stock Exchange that is the chief formative 
influence in the great public schools. If a 
man has any offensive peculiarities or affec- 
tations, they are soon knocked out of him. 
There are caustic wits, too, in the House, 
and the winged words of a characteristic 
stock-exchange sarcasm fly rapidly and 
sting keenly. 

When, on the other hand, markets are 
busy, the dealer stands all day in a pushing, 
struggling, perspiring throng of excited 
men, all yelling at the tops of their voices, 
trying to ascertain the prices of particular 
stocks, and having done so, bidding or 
offering in the endeavor to undo the busi- 
ness that they have transacted with a 
broker. 

Comparatively speaking, a broker’s life 
is a happy one. He has more or less 
pleasant offices, and if he is industrious, he 
is to be found there from ten to five or six 
o’clock every day of the year except Stock 
Exchange holidays and his month’s vaca- 
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tion in the summer. The Stock Exchange 
opens at ten and shuts at four, but official 
business hours are from eleven to three. 
Bargains before or after these hours can- 
not be officially recorded on the marking- 
boards. The investment broker, therefore, 
does not deal till eleven o’clock, when he 
goes into the House, walking round the 
market collecting prices and gleaning in- 
formation while he does his bargains. After 
that he returns to his office, where, if times 
are slack, he can write his letters and read 
the papers and meditate how to provide his 
clients with what they all want—five-per- 
cent. investments with government secu- 
rity. The life of a broker with a good in- 
vestment business is about as pleasant as 
any commercial career can be. He walks 
between his office and the Stock Exchange 
several times a day, and his occupation is 
neither sedentary nor fatiguing. He is 
brought into contact only with his own 
clients, and in the House he can select the 
jobbers he chooses to deal with. 

The general public have very vague 
ideas about the difference between brokers 
and jobbers. If aman has money to invest 
and desires to buy certain securities, he 
must employ a broker. He cannot deal 
direct with a jobber. The broker will give 


his advice, if asked for, and on receiving 
instructions to invest, say, £5000 in con- 
sols, he will walk into the House to the 
consol market, select a dealer, and ask for 


a price in “five” consols. ‘The dealer 
makes a price, “wide” or “close” as the 
state of the market will permit, say 99-99 Y/, 
which means that he is ready to buy at 99 
and sell at 9914. The broker replies that 
he buys the stock at 99¥/, returns to his 
office, and delivers a written contract to the 
client. The dealer steps into the center of 
his particular market and challenges at the 
middle price, 991%. The theory is that some 
other broker has been selling consols at 99 
to another dealer ; the two dealers meet, and 
thestockchanges handsat 99 1% ,bothjobbers 
getting one-eighth per cent. on the market 
turn. This is the theory, and if all business 
could be conducted on such quiet and re- 
spectable terms, the Stock Exchange would 
be a very nice place for jobbers. As a 
matter of fact, the market often goes 
against them, and they cannot undo their 
business except at a loss. The broker gets 
his commission anyway, and his life is 
much less wearing. A jobber with a large 
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capital at his disposal generally makes 
money much more rapidly than a broker, 
unless the latter is in touch with high fi- 
nance. There is an enormous mass of in- 
vestment business transacted in the Stock 
Exchange in London, far more than in any 
other money market of the world, but there 
are a good many brokers to do it, and the 
membership of the House would show a 
rapid reduction if speculative business were 
diminished. A member of the public, if he 
chooses, can speculate through an “ out- 
side” broker, a “ bucket-shop keeper,” but 
the man who does this would buy a gold 
brick at sight. Ninety times out of a hun- 
dred he would lose his money. 

All bargains, unless specified for imme- 
diate settlement or a special date, are done 
“for the account.” There are two accounts 
in each month, and the transactions of the 
settlement last four days. Another survival 
of the times when there was nothing to 
speculate in but consols is that this stock 
has a special settlement of its own at the 
beginning of every month. In these latter 
days, however, the great mass of specula- 
tive business is in mining shares, and this 
has grown in busy times to such gigantic 
proportions that a special preliminary day 
has been added to the old three-day settle- 
ments, in which the “continuation,” or 
“carrying over,” of shares not intended to 
be paid for or delivered is arranged. The 
second day is similarly devoted to all the 
other speculative shares; loans are placed 
and names for mining shares passed. The 
third is known as “ticket day,” when 
names have to be passed for all other 
stocks to enable transfers to be prepared 
for signature. 

The second is the busiest day for the 
clerks, and the scene in the settlement 
rooms in the basement during times of 
activity is worth a special visit. At six 
o’clock, if any firm has a “name over,” 
they are liable for the stock, and have 
to trace it to a deliverer. So the clerks 
concentrate their efforts on getting rid of 
the names. The tickets are passed at vari- 
ous tables or put into boxes ranged in 
shelves along the wall. As six o’clock ap- 
proaches, the clerks run like hares from 
table to table, while the air resounds with 
shrill yells, without which vocal stimuli a 
Stock Exchange youth feels helpless and 
idle ; the owners of boxes keep up with the 
lids a rattling fire like Maxim guns, while 
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those whose watches are fast and who have 
passed on their tickets yell “‘Time! time!” 
as if fervently convinced that the synchro- 
nized clock had missed the electric con- 
nection from Greenwich. At six o’clock 
the “rattle” is sprung, —it is really an elec- 
tric bell, but it used to be a rattle, and 
therefore is still so called, —and with a final 
shout of relief and triumph the perspiring 
clerks stream out, while those who have 
the names over are left groaning, “landed,” 
and contemplating the prospect of hours 
of the weary work known as “tracing 
names.” 

The fourth day is the account- or pay- 
day, when checks are passed for differ- 
ences, and stock is delivered and paid 
for. In times of stress some one “ goes over 
to Lombard street ” (the street traditionally 
connected with the banking interests) to 
see if any checks are returned. If so, the 
next morning witnesses an impressive and 
painful sight—the “hammering of a de- 
faulter.” Instead of the usual noise and 
dealing, which is generally in full swing, 
the members stand about waiting for eleven 
o’clock. As the hour approaches, the 
crowd veers toward the two desks, one in 
the old and one in the new House, from 
which the declaration of a defaulter is 
made. As the clock marks the hour, a hush 
falls on the House, and the rattle that 
marks the official opening of business tears 
the silence with a nerve-jarring crackle. 
Then there is a moment’s suspense. The 
waiters look desperately nervous, then stoop 
down for the fatal hammer or mallet, with 
which they give three resounding blows on 
the side of the desk. Then, hat in hand, 
first in one House and then in the other, 
they make the announcement that such and 
such a member has not complied with his 
bargains. Occasionally members declare 
themselves defaulters, to protect their credi- 
tors, when the formula is altered to “ Mr. 
So-and-so begs to inform the House that 
he cannot comply with his bargains.” A 
pause follows, to see if any further disaster 
is imminent, and if not, there goes up a 
sigh of relief, while those who have ac- 
counts with the defaulter slip off to their 
offices to see how they stand in regard to 
him, and those who have not turn to busi- 
ness, and the wonted roar begins again. 
The majority of failures are those of 
young and insufficiently experienced deal- 
ers caught in their first panic, often “not 
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out of their sureties,” these latter being the 
three members who have guaranteed to 
pay up £500 in the event of their young 
friend failing in the first four years of his 
membership. Even in such cases it is a 
trying experience, but the occasion is in- 
tensely painful and pathetic when, as in 
times of sudden stress, undeserved misfor- 
tune has overtakén members of long 
standing and most honorable record. 

The Stock Exchange has to bear a good 
deal of blame which should in justice be 
distributed over various financiers outside 
the House who use the mechanism of. 
markets for their own ends. There are of 
course black sheep in every profession, but 
the standard of honor among members in 
their dealing with one another is very high, 
and the legitimate causes of complaint 
lodged with the committee by members of 
the public against brokers are few and far 
between. An interesting book published 
not long ago dealt with the unwritten laws 
of various professions. It may be fairly 
said that among brokers it is an unwritten 
law that whatever happens—rwat coelum— 
a client’s interest must not suffer. 

Genuine mistakes between brokers and 
jobbers and between jobbers themselves 
are of course frequent, but they are freely 
acknowledged by those in the wrong, or, 
if the case is doubtful, the loss is cheer- 
fully halved. Occasionally an arbitrator 
will be chosen, but it is rare that a case is 
carried up to the committee for decision. 
Considering the conditions of noise and 
excitement under which business is often 
carried on, it is astonishing that mistakes 
are not more frequent and serious. ‘Trans- 
actions involving many thousands of 
pounds are frequently carried through 
with two or three words, and concluded 
by a gesture and look of assent, thus: 

Broker: “ Consols ? ” 

Jobber: “An eighth to a quarter.” 

Broker : “ Twenty.” 

Jobber nods. 

Broker taps his chest and passes on. 

Jobber books the bargain: “Sold 20,- 
000 consols 99 4.” 

It is not at all uncommon that a dealer, 
having made a price and dealt again, and 
finding that he has made a considerably 
larger turn than he expected, will tell his 
broker and put the bargain down at a 
better price. It is needless to say, how- 
ever, that a dealer will do this only for a 
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broker who consistently deals fairly by 
jobbers. 

On the rare occasions when dishonorable 
conduct is proved against a member, ex- 
pulsion, or a sentence of suspension equiv- 
alent to it, is swiftly meted out to the 
offender. Some years ago two jobbers, A 
and B, agreed on a joint purchase of stock. 
A dealt, and reported the price to B. A 
third dealer, C, who happened to be stand- 
ing by when the bargain was done, met B 
at dinner by accident that night. B men- 
tioned that he had bought stock on joint 
account with A at a certain price. C said 
he saw a similar bargain done by A at an 
eighth lower. Inquiries followed. In vain 
A pleaded that the extra eighth was his 
commission. His accustomed market saw 
him no more. Result: credit, sixty-two 
dollars; debit, one of the best jobbing 
businesses in the House. But stock-ex- 
change honor was satisfied. The commit- 
tee, like most governments, are grumbled 
at a good deal, but they are fairly repre- 
sentative of the best elements of the Stock 
Exchange as a body, and it would be diffi- 
cult to improve upon the present members. 

The aggregate of business handled dur- 
ing the course of the year is enormous. 
The Stock Exchange is a vast seismograph 
recording the shocks and convulsions that 
rend and shake the political economy of 
nations. Nothing could be more sensitive 
than this financial barometer. Who said 
“Boxers’’? Straightway “Chinese” are 
flat. “ Anglo-Japanese Alliance” ? Up go 
“Japan Fours.” Somebody says something 
about Venezuela. Everything ten dollars 
down. Sometimes a very little thing, a 
number of little things, will upset markets 
and bring about a fall out of all propor- 
tion to the cause. But the Stock Exchange 
shows up best when clouds are really dark 
and a Mark Tapley is wanted to see some- 
thing in the shape of a silver lining. Then 
the Stock Exchange “ bucks up” and keeps 
its head cool. The worst is known to be 
over when a familiar financial Jeremiah — 
not unknown to readers of a great New 
York newspaper —issues his weekly journal 
with a triumphant “I told you so; this is 
only the beginning of the inevitable end,” 
and threatens “red ruin and the break- 
ing up” of every conceivable institution 
from the Bank of England downward. 

The public are undoubtedly well served 
by the Stock Exchange, and, indeed, the 
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business of the world could not be carried 
on in its present proportions if it were not 
for the facilities afforded by the system of 
markets and dealers. Consols and colonial 
inscribed stocks can be turned into cash by 
the million in a quarter of an hour. When 
the government made an issue of sixty 
million sterling consols in 1901, it was sub- 
scribed for seven times over in two days. 
Several large firms of stock-brokers are 
among the most important houses in the 
city in the world of high finance. Some 
firms issue loans, and offer the shares and 
securities of new companies. The syn- 
dicates that tender for large blocks of 
colonial loans are chiefly composed of im- 
portant firms of dealers and brokers in the 
House. Following out the same private 
and unofficial feeling that marks the Stock 
Exchange as a whole, the government have 
their own private firm of brokers, and to the 
partners of this firm falls the duty of buying 
consols for the sinking-fund and announ- 
cing to the House when the Bank of Eng- 
land has decided to make a change in the 
bank rate. In times of excitement, such, 
for instance, as occurred before the Boer 
war, when peace was trembling in the 
balance, the weekly announcement was 
awaited with intense anxiety. It was felt 
that a rise would mean that war was con- 
sidered inevitable. The decision, which is 
usually known by twelve o’clock, was de- 
layed for forty minutes. At length the 
government broker, pale and hoarse from 
nervousness, made his way in through the 
crowd, and, with a voice which came in 
curious alternating waves of whisper and 
shout, said: “Gentlemen, the Bank has 
raised the rate to five per cent.” Every 
one accepted this as an official announce- 
ment of war. 

The House is nothing if not loyal, and 
never loses any reasonable opportunity of 
singing “God Save the King.” When his 
Majesty Edward VII was still the Prince 
of Wales, he one day visited the Stock Ex- 
change. The only preparation made for 
his visit was the drawing on the floor of 
two parallel lines of white that meandered 
like a chalk railroad-track from the Capel 
Court door to the new House. The whole 
of the building was packed to its utmost 
capacity ; the members swarmed like bees 
in clusters on every desk, bench, and avail- 
able projection on the walls, and through 
the black lane formed by the cheering 
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members toeing the chalk lines, the Prince, 
conducted by the chairman of the commit- 
tee and the trustees, walked bowing and 
smiling to a space under the dome, when 
eight thousand voices in unison made the 
air ring. with loyal harmonies and vocifer- 
ous cheers. 

Much the same scene, as regards the 
crowd of members and clerks, was repeated 
on the occasions of the Golden and Dia- 
mond Jubilees of Queen Victoria, and her 
late Majesty’s birthday was regularly 
marked by similar tributes. The raising 
of the siege of Ladysmith and the relief of 
Mafeking were duly celebrated, and it was 
characteristic of the general relaxation of 
all rules that marked the rejoicing after the 
latter event that on that occasion several 
ladies were actually seen on the floor of the 
House, a sight hitherto unprecedented dur- 
ing the hours usually devoted to business. 

Very different was the scene on the sad 
morning of the 23d of January, 1901. 
Some little delay occurred in the formal 
decision that the House should close forth- 
with, and the members stood hushed and 
idle while they awaited the message from 
the committee. The faint murmur of con- 
versation carried on in undertones was in- 
terrupted by spells of silence as all the 
faces turned toward the door or to the desk 
from which announcements are made. The 
scene was quite without parallel in the City 
of London—a vast crowd permeated by 
the same emotions, acting unfamiliarly in 
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familiar surroundings. The end had been 
expected for some days, and the first shock 
of the tidings of death had already passed. 
The greatest queen had passed out of the 
life of the nation, but in the fullness of 
years and love and honor. 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no con- 
tempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and 
fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


An equally spontaneous tribute of  sor- 
row, but this time for a great career un- 
timely closed, was witnessed when the 
news of the death of President McKinley 
shocked the civilized world. The com- 
mittee did not feel justified in dictating to 
the members whether they should do busi- 
ness or not, but so universal was the feeling 
of sympathy for a kindred nation that each 
group of members found a spokesman, 
carried a unanimous resolution to abstain 
from dealing, and in turn filed silently out 
of the.House. Though it be true of the 
Stock Exchange that, as Goethe says, 
“Nach Golde dringt, am Golde hangt, 
doch Alles,’”’ such a scene as this, sponta- 
neous and heartfelt, shows that the noble 
primal passions lie not so deep there but 
they can be quickly roused, and never more 
quickly nor in sincerer shape than when 
some joy or sorrow is common to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 
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ANTING for information, Mr. Arthur 
Gooding thought he would like to 
tear out the heart of rural England in a 
motor-car. This mystery is usually the re- 
ward of years of toilsome observation. Mr. 
Gooding was in a hurry. America, to 
which he belonged, is in much the same 
state. He purposed to devote a day to it. 
A project of Mary Liddicot’s gave him 
the excuse for the adventure.. Mary was 
the delight of his active and observant 
spirit, a constant stimulus to his sense of 
wonder. She was something quite new, as 
one of those who are still children at three- 
score and ten, if they live as long, and this 
by no mere reversion to second childish- 
ness. Simple and downright, she suggested 
an organism untroubled by convolutions 
of the brain. It was neither a fault nor a 
quality with her, but merely a fact. These 
childlike natures, seeing life solely in its 
direct issues, may be the most vicious crea- 
tures alive. There are adults of infancy in 
the jails, as well as in the country houses 
and honeysuckle homes. They are not un- 
known on thrones, and there they some- 
times exhibit amazing powers of mastery. 
Where this ever-enduring age of innocence 


is backed by a strong understanding, as in 
Mary’s case, it is capable of yielding pre- 
cious result. She was a yea or nay girl, a 
sort of high-bred Quaker, incapable of 
“point” in anything but her shoes. She 
often hit the nail right on the head in the 
most felicitous manner, yet, if you compli- 
mented her for epigram, she said, “ Fancy!” 
not knowing in the least what you meant. 
Sometimes she seemed deliberately hard, 
sometimes quite insensitive; and then, 
again, you thought she was ready to swear 
blood-brotherhood with you on the spot. 
You would have been just as wrong in this 
case as in the others. You had given her 
a pleasurable emotion, and she showed it 
like any other child; that was.all. 

Mary and her father were going to Lon- 
don. The squire beganit. He had received 
another letter from the mysterious money- 
lender, Mr. Claude Vavasour, hinting at 
the prudence of a friendly arrangement of 
Tom Liddicot’s affairs. The captain being 
in South Africa fighting for his country, it 
behooved those who were interested in the 
honor of the family name to consider their 
position. Such was the impression that Mr. 
Vavasour contrived to convey, by sugges- 
tion, of course, without saying a single 
word that could be quoted to his detriment. 
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It made the squire hot and cold, and finally 
led him to form the strong resolution of 
facing Mr. Vavasour in his den and hav- 
ing it out with him. Mary dreaded the 
consequences, and tried to dissuade her 
father—in the process, of course, only urg- 
ing the very things that made him more 
intent on his purpose. Then she said she 
would go up with him, as she wanted to go 
shopping. That was her nearest approach 
to a stroke of politic subterfuge, but, the 
squire having much the same cast of mind 
as herself, it served her turn. 

Now came Mr. Gooding’s opportunity. 
He proposed to meet them in town, and 
give them a lift, on their way home, in his 
car. Mary was wild with delight. It was 
untried being. With that prospect on -her 
part, the squire’s objection to the mode of 
transit was speedily overruled. They went 
up by train, on the understanding that their 
escort should pick them up next morning 
for the return journey. 

So, early on the appointed day, the 
squire knocked at the door of Mr. Vava- 
sour’s office, situated in an old nondescript 
West End square under the lee of Buck- 
ingham Palace. Mary, who had been left 
below in the cab, found plenty to amuse 
her in the movement of the scene. She 


was still busy with anticipations of the com- 
ing trip when her father almost rushed 
back into the street, as pale as one who 
had seen a ghost, and a good half-hour 
before the time for their meeting with Mr. 


Gooding. And at his heels, vainly at- 
tempting to perform the ceremony of con- 
ducting him to the door, was Mr. Kisbye! 

It was Mary’s turn to look pale now. 
She started, averted her gaze from the ap- 
parition, and gave a faint nod into vacancy 
in acknowledgment of an obsequious bow. 

Yet that glance of a single instant had 
shown her something more of him than 
she had yet seen. In their chance encoun- 
ters of the roadside she had persistently 
cut him dead. She now realized him as of 
middle height and age, bald, with the 
swarthy look of a “foreigner,” yet well 
dressed in the English manner, probably 
by way of an informal attempt at natural- 
ization, 

The effect was scarcely less startling upon 
him. He blushed through his tan, cast an 
admiring look at the girl, muttered some- 
thing which seemed to die away on his 
lips, ducked again, and vanished. 


The behavior of all, indeed, was as 
though each had been a ghostly visitant for 
the others. The squire had gone up-stairs 
to seek out an indeterminate money-lender, 
and had found his detested neighbor of the 
Grange. Mr. Kisbye had come down-stairs 
to show him out, and had encountered Mary, 
hardly a phantom, but still an entirely un- 
expected shape. Mary had been as little 
prepared for this sudden discharge of the 
hated creature at short range. 

The old man threw himself into the cab, 
and darting his fist through the trap, gasped, 
“Home!” 

“Father,” said the girl, “home is Liddi- 
cot now; we can’t get there in a hansom.” 
And, in obedience to her amended order, 
the driver began to walk his horse slowly 
round the square. 

“What is it, dad?” 

“ Don’t you see for yourself, Polly ? Our 
money-lender is Kisbye—one face of Satan 
under two hoods. An infernal usurer, with 
a place between ours and the duke’s. And 
Tom in his toils!” 

“Did n’t he seem ashamed of being 
found out?” 

“Never a bit.’ 

“What did you say?” 

“T said, ‘Who are you? I came to see 
Mr. What-d’-ye-call-’em.’ ” 

“ And then ?” 

“«That ’s my name in business,’ says he, 
with a smile for which I could have choked 
him.” 

“And you?” 

“I said, Ohl? *’ 

“Well?” 

“Then he fingered his watch-guard. It 
may come in useful if ever they want to 
hang him in chains.” 

“Of course, dear—and ?” 

“Well, you see, there was n’t much to 
say after that.” 

“Father, you are keeping something 
back.” 

“What is there to keep? Well, then he 
came out with a rigmarole of his infernal 
shop-walker’s civility and attention on the 
subject of Tom’s affairs. His style was like 
abutler looking fora place. Buthis meaning 
was, ‘What are you going to do about it ?’ 
—just that.” 

“ Never mind ; we can snub him to death, 
and then he ’ll have to leave the county.” 

“Much he cares for that, you little sim- 
pleton. If snubbing could kill, we ’d have 
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had him in his grave long since. Polly, 
there was mastery in his eye.” 

“Insolence, you mean, dad.” 

“No, not that exactly. That’s only his 
way in the country—passing you with his 
coach and his grinning grooms in livery, as 
if. he invited you to take it or leave it, the 
whole turnout. But in business he rubs 
his hands. He treated me like a customer, 
and was as sleek as if I had come to buy 
a necktie. His table is his counter, where 
it ’s not his ‘social board.’ Polly, I detest 
that man!” 

Mary thought she had the whole story 
now, but she was woefully in error. He 
was still keeping back something that he 
would have died rather than tell her. It 


was nothing less than the gentlest of all 


possible hints, on the part of Mr. Kisbye, 
that everything might be arranged if the 
master of Liddicot Manor would look 
favorably on the money-lender’s preten- 
sions to Mary’s hand. Elusive as it was 
meant to be, it was still plain to the father’s 
excited susceptibilities and quickened ap- 
prehension of danger to his house. He 
had risen in inexpressible disgust, and made 
haste for the door without another word. 
In truth, the interview was Mr. Kisbye’s 
opportunity, and, though it had taken him 
by surprise, he had done his best to make 
the most of it. He was in no hurry to be 
identified with Claude Vavasour, and he 
had hoped that his communications with 
the squire would for some time longer be 
confined to correspondence. On the other 
hand, he was indifferent to the accident of 
the discovery. It was necessarily Captain 
Liddicot’s secret, and, though he had -his 
own reasons for silence, it might at any 
moment become common property. Yet, 
having the squire face to face with him for 
the first time in their lives, Kisbye thought 
he could afford to give a glimpse of his 
hand. He had lent freely to the spend- 
thrift son, on poor security, and he knew 
perfectly well that he could never hope to 
see his money back. But he was willing to 
pay for his pleasures ; and the dreary gospel 
in which he had been reared taught him 
that even this beautiful girl might not be 
unattainable by money wisely invested in 
the embarrassments of a falling house. He 
despised her father. His civility, as the old 
man had surmised, was due merely to his 
sense of duty as a shopkeeper. In the 
country he held himself as good a magnate 
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as the best, and he meant to lord it with 
them, and over them, before he had done. 

“Polly, Polly!” groaned the squire, as 
their cab still kept up its soothing peram- 
bulations, “he ’ll get to Allonby one day, 
mark my words! That brute is the new 
landed interest: the Liddicot millennium 
coming to its fag-end. His office was hung 
with auctioneers’ bills, as though he had 
half England in the market. What do you 
think of this for a crack of doom? ‘Suth- 
erland, Scotland. For sale, by private bar- 
gain, the Island Kingdom of Tillee. Winter 
shooting. Splendid golf-links,’ and all the 
rest of it. A kingdom! Most likely for 
some American. By the way, when will 
that young spark be here?” 

“He ’s here already, father. There 's 
his motor on the other side of the square.” 

“T can’t do with him to-day. We ’ll go 
home by train.” 

Mary said, “ Very well,” and looked in- 
tensely wretched. In five minutes more 


they had transferred themselves and their 
slender hand-baggage—the rest had been 
sent on by train—to the shining car, and 
were picking their way through the Lon- 
don labyrinth to a great main road. 


XXIV 


Mr. GOoDING saw that there was some- 
thing wrong, but took no other notice of 
it. His good breeding never failed, and 
he made short work of his salutations, as 
befitted the occasion. Besides, he was his 
own steersman, and for a good half-hour 
he enjoyed the full benefit of the rule 
against superfluous speech with the man 
at the wheel. He had not forgotten, how- 
ever, before starting, to make all taut for 
his visitors, and particularly for the lady. 
“When we get the way on,” he said to 
Mary, “it may blow half a gale.” So he 
abounded in practical suggestions as to 
veils and wraps and tresses struggling to 
be free. His only outfit was simple in the 
extreme, and the girl was thankful to him 
that he forbore goggles and a leather jacket. 
The squire suffered himself to be rigged for 
rough weather without a word. It was a 
new experience for both of them, for him 
especially, and he had his misgivings. He 
might have said, with old Sam Johnson, 
when they talked of conceivable travel at 
something over ten miles an hour: “ Sir, 
it would be impossible; you could not 
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breathe.” 
that. 

The horse traffic of the London streets 
did not appear to like the looks of them. 
Mr. Gooding considerately gave it time to 
correct first impressions by going at a crawl. 
Then, as they reached the suburbs, he put 
on the pace. 

“Oh!” said Mary. “Ugh!” said the 
squire. Earth seemed to come rushing at 
them with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm, but only to get tossed into the back- 
ground for its pains, as so much refuse of 
picturesque wonder. Its villages, turrets, 
steeples, and wayfaring folk were whirl- 
ing, whirling, whirling past, from an infinite 
of things that endure forever, to an infi- 
nite of things that were. The lazy teams 
seemed as trotters trying to break the rec- 
ord. The very policemen on point duty 
were in the movement. It was cosmic 
motion realized to sense, and for the first 
time. With the best of railway-cars the 
vault of heaven is not in the race. Even 
a gallop was out of the comparison. One 
had to work too much in partnership with 
the horse for the sense of pure effortless 
cleavage of the air. The motor-car is per- 
haps a godsend for those of us who are too 
deep-rooted in the idea of the stability of 
things. It isa vastly more exhilarating sug- 
gestion of the earth’s dance than the pen- 
dulum and the sanded floor. 

For the gray-haired senior it marked an 
end of the old leisurely picturesque of travel, 
and brought in a new one of landscape by 
lime-light flash. Soon they were in Bucking- 
hamshire, that second garden of England ; 
in its dignified lenity of tone, a proof after 
Woollett touched into color and life. Ven- 
erable Aylesbury, which he knew, as matter 
of historic evidence, had endured for cen- 
turies, passed him, in an instant, out of no- 
thingness back into it again. Spires that 
might have been Oxford seen from Bicester 
glared at him for a moment, and then 
hurried by to the common doom. For the 
first fifteen minutes of it he was sulky; in 
the second he began to feel that he would 
lower the fines in cases of this description 
before the bench; at the third he beamed 
like a happy child. All his troubles, in- 
cluding Kisbye, had gone to limbo with 
hamlet and town, the rushing wind of 
things carrying freshness and healing to 
the innermost nerves of the brain. Hurrah 
for the latest life of the road! When will 
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the doctors codify it into a treatment for 
half the worries of our lot? 

Mary dared not confess to herself the 
ecstasy she felt. She looked wistful with de- 
light. Poor child! she was at the budding 
age when we begin to realize: the fullness 
and the glory of the inheritance of sensa- 
tion into which we have been born. Yet 
she had her doubts, inspired, perhaps, by 
ascetic teachings of Mr. Bascomb en- 
tirely foreign to her nature. Was it right 
to feel so intensely alive? She dreaded 
this arrow-flight through space, as some- 
times she dreaded the very organ-peals and 
the quired hymns, lest they should carry 
her to heights of presumption that might, 
one day, measure only depths of spiritual 
fall. Was not this rapture of physical being 
something to be watched and curbed be- 
fore it made her the bond-slave of sense ? 
It might be rash to feel such mastery over 
things in such a world. 

“Too much pace for you?” inquired 
Mr. Gooding, considerately. He knew that 
he was going too fast and that he owed 
amends to the outraged law. He was a 
sure hand; it is impossible to make a better 
excuse for him. He steered for a fine, as 
others sometimes ride for a fall. He simply 
could not resist the temptation of giving 
her a happy scare. 

“No; only too much ‘don’t care.’”” And 
with quick, impulsive finger she checked 
his make-believe attempt to slacken down. 

“Sorry to be alive, perhaps?’ he asked, 
his twinkling eye still set straight ahead. 

“No; only sorry not to be sorry. I—” 
The wind caught the rest. 

Thereafter she scarcely spoke; but the 
deepened pink of her exquisite complexion, 
the fire of her glance, made words a super- 
fluity. The run was, in the main, a mere 
interjectional transaction from first to last. 
Another benefit of this matchless invention 
is that it tends to prove the futility of utter- 
ance. 

For this reason it precludes even expos- 
tulation on the part of the justly scanda- 
lized wayfarer. As the terror threatens 
him at short notice, he naturally postpones 
the assertion of his rights under the High- 
ways Act until he has reached cover. 
When he has reached it the terror is out 
of range, and reproof would be a waste of 
words. There can be no impressiveness in 
mere fag-ends of objurgation struggling in 
the teeth of a hostile wind. The very barn- 
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door fowls see the folly of protest. They 
hold out longer than their superiors, and 
the lord of the harem preserves the majesty 
of his strut until the thing is almost upon 
him. Then, with a screech which is still 
but horror, he signals the sauve gui peut, 
supplementing an all too lingering hop with 
a flutter that costs him some of the glories 
of his tail. If a reproach comes afterward, 
it is only in the form of a quavering screech 
of remonstrance, as from man to man, 
against the brutality —to say nothing of the 
fatuous want of respect for a common in- 
terest of domestic supremacy —that lowers 
him in the eyes of his womankind. The 
art of cheating his household into a be- 
hef in his invincibility is of the essence 
of this bird’s rule of a sex that has ever 
walked by faith. It is cruel to flatter 
him unawares with a motor-car as he 
takes the air, or, for that matter, with an 
umbrella opened too suddenly in his face. 
And when the shock is inflicted by one 
of his own gender of domination, it is un- 
professional as well. 

At Stratford-on-Avon father and daugh- 
ter had perforce to alight to catch a cross- 
country train for Liddicot. The squire was 
profuse in thanks. Mary simply pressed 
the young fellow’s hand, and murmured, 
“So soon!” It was, in substance, a prayer 
to Apollo for one more lift in the chariot 
of the sun. 

Mr. Gooding himself had to stop for a 
fresh supply of oil and for some needful 
adjustments that promised to detain him 
for half an hour. It was against his will. 
He had come, not exactly to see middle 
England in a day, but only to survey what 
he hoped to see, later on, in a month or a 
year. It was but a mode of looking at the 
map. He wanted the lie of the land in 
actual vision, as he already had it in his 
reading wide and deep. And, for that 
matter, no length of time could fully serve 
here. The church, the winding river, the 
ancient bridge, the broad, bland land, 
which a thunder-storm will touch with 
terror and a burst of sunshine recover to 
hope and joy—what are they but hints of 
a secret of the all-sufficiency of genius 
that none of us will ever fathom? Out of 
this, without further aid from nature, came 
the cave of Cyméeline, perhaps, the beetling 
rock of Lear, for Dover cliff is but a 
legend—the fairy wood of the “ Dream.” 
The rest is pure chemistry of the brain, or 
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perhaps, as they fable it, some earlier soul- 
birth with the universe for its range. 

Yet some is still here to-day, as, for those 
who know how to see it, it was three cen- 
turies ago. The wench Audrey, a mere 
speck of white in the deepening twilight, 
still heads homeward the lumbering kine. 
The patient creatures, the horned impact 
of which, in rage, might be measured by a 
very respectable figure in tons, groan with 
anguish because a slip of a girl bars their 
passage with a twig; and matter owns its 
allegiance even to this humblest manifes- 
tation of mind. A fellow at road-making, 
who touched his hat vaguely, as though to 
propitiate mankind at large, was Costard 
fallen on less cheerful days. Another, in 
the modern blue of his office, who solemnly 
demanded Mr. Gooding’s name-and ad- 
dress, though the vehicle was then de- 
murely traveling at a pace within the act, 
was not far to seek. 

“Fancy I could name you without ask- 
ing,” was the reply. “You are Constable 
Dull of blessed memory, and you serve 
Ferdinand, King of Navarre.”’ 

“Young joker,” returned the officer, 
“none of your lip.” 

Unchangeable England! Nowhere, ex- 
cept of course in Navarre, is the policeman 
so much the mere monitor of the evil-doer, 
looking down on him, indeed, from cerulean 
heights, yet still ready to admit that he too 
once trod earth and its miry ways. This 
one drew no sword, flourished no trun- 
cheon. He simply made an entry in his 
note-book, and resumed his round. 

On and forever onward! A rush of 
eight miles by a perfect road: a mighty 
fortress with foundations in the solid 
rock, a wide, wide stretch of battlement 
and tower, shining plate-glass, port-holes 
that are mere mysteries of shade, and a 
huge flag that now only dominates a land- 
scape where it once dominated a land— 
Warwick. The rush continued for five 
miles more, and other towers, red in the 
sun for all the waste of years, and as wide 
in their sweep as the circuit of a walled 
city— Kenilworth. About as far again, and 
then three spires on the sky-line, and thrice 
three times as many factory chimneys— 
Coventry. Old gabled houses here, flanked 
by new emporiums ; tramways in the wind- 
ing streets of the “ride” ; above them tele- 
graph wires from which a second Peeping 
Tom might flash his secret to the uttermost 
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ends of the earth in time for the evening 
editions. England still, the past and the 
present inextricable—at once a patchwork 
and a growth. Creeping disentanglement 
for the machine, then another rush, and a 
smear that means a mining village. Com- 
pensation at hand in George Eliot’s coun- 
try. A dip in the road—Gniff, the home, 
snug in its hollow, and lovely still. A rise, 
and the turning to castellated Arbury, 
the Cheverel Manor of “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love- 
Story.” Chilvers Coton (Shepperton) be- 
yond, and then Nuneaton (Milby or no- 
thing), the girlhood’s haunt. Clear of all 
that, after a good run, the Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch of Mary Stuart’s captivity, and of 
“Tvanhoe.” Next, the Derby of Celt and 
Roman, Saxon and Dane, of the Pre- 
tender’s march, and Heaven and history 
only know what beside. Mr. Gooding. is 
able to give full fifteen minutes to its 
memories, for the machine calls a halt for 
more fuel. It is hardly enough for the 
depth and breadth of it in dateless time. 
Roads that the legions once trod, especially 
the legion recruited in Spain, with many a 
brown cheek and flashing eye in the sur- 
viving peasantry to tell the tale. Ipstones 
hard by, with its townsfolk, British to this 
day in every essential of race type for soul 
and body—keen eyes, black hair, manner 
that is all nerves: some tribe that escaped 
exterminating conquest—the Corvi, per- 
haps—by the accident of a river full of 
ravines, roads all tracks and byways, a sort 
of British Transvaal. The Corvi keep 
shop there now, immune from the tourist 
as from the Roman, but ready, behind their 
counters, to make the modern invader pay 
for all. 

A long swerve to the right,—rather a 
blunder of Mr. Gooding’s,—and Ollerton 
as a starting-point for the dukeries. You 
may cover them with a hat, though it must 
be a Quaker’s of the old school. The 
agent’s house, castellated, if you please, to 
mark his state, a placid stream banked with 
dense trees, bushes, and osiers, and ex- 
quisite in its windings of luminous shade. 
Then Thoresby Park, a dukery, though 
now the seat of an earldom; and in the 
distance the manor, a mass of modern 
masonry seen through the glass, but soft- 
ened by the blue haze into perfect keep- 
ing with the sylvan scenery. Workmen’s 
houses a picture, like everything else on 
the estate—Arcadia in a ring-fence. Up 
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hill and down dale, the road stretching to 
the horizon ; but courage! and presently — 
Clubmer. Magnificent glades of woodland, 
deer, red (and proud of it), bracken to 
your waist. In a clearing an old inn, with 
its sign the arms of the “family,” “ Loy- 
auté n’a honte,” as Mr. Gooding makes it 
out in the rush, and the ribbon of the 
Garter conspicuous in the decorative 
scheme. Hard by, one of the gates of the 
estate, and presently the house, seen 
through an opening in the deep woods— 
Italian in the general scheme, and a mere 
thing of yesterday, being less than a cen- 
tury and a half old. Then the great gate, 
with a long, long avenue of limes as ex- 
quisitely trimmed as anything at Allonby. 
Out of the park again, by another gate of 
weather-stained stone, and now the road 
to Welbeck. Lodges the trailing growths 
of which might earn for England a subtitle 
of the Flowery Land, but little life of man 
or beast here or anywhere else. Now and 
then a laborer; now and then a game-keep- 
ing giant, white-bearded, perhaps, and red- 
nosed, each effect ever keeping pace with 
the other in intensity. But the men are 
rare, the villages rarer still. It is yet an 
unpeopled land, with scores of square miles 
waiting for effective settlement, vast wastes 
of beauty in virgin forest or cultivated park. 
Welbeck at last, an ordered scheme of 
grandeur like the rest, massive, endless, 
and finally burrowing underground in 
architectural caves of Kentucky, as won- 
drous as anything above. The whole re- 
gion, like distant Allonby itself, manifestly 
a government within a government, with 
England lying outside. 

To Worksop Manor now, a dukery still 
by courtesy, as having once been the seat 
of a duke. Thence, quitting the charmed 
circle, a long run for Chatsworth impera- 
tive for Mr. Gooding, though his machine 
begins to pant for rest. But he calls on it, 
and it answers, and whirls him to new 
scenes, one of them a lurid city of Dis, on 
the edge of the coal region, turreted with 
chimneys belching fire in the broad day, 
its river of hot water from the works steam- 
ing to the sky. Unwashed gangs on the 
roads, day-shifts going home, after relief 
by night-shifts, as yet shining from soap 
and towel, who are deep, deep under the 
soil—a perpetual motion of labor to feed 
the mighty estate above. It is a ducal col- 
liery, and its grime is soon effaced by the 
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beauties of the valley that lead to the last 
great house on the list. Wild moors, grim 
gorges, hill-slopes of purple heather, with 
patches of grass showing through, and ‘of 
gray primeval stone polled with undying 
mosses ; beetling rocks with wooded sum- 
mits ; streams crossed by rustic bridges, and 
with villages to match—in one word, every 
imaginable beauty of hill and dale to atone 
for the valley of doom we have just left. 
A wayside inn now, with a “ Devonshire 
Arms” to warn us in whose country we 
are. Then the park, a calm as of Eden, 
and more red deer, facing round at the 
new enemy of sylvan peace to cover the 
flight of their hinds. Chatsworth at last, 
the great house seen through an opening 
in the immense circuit of leafage by which 
it is screened, and with a river flowing in 
its front. No time to pause now for the 
belated traveler; but he well knows what 
lies beyond. A place that starts fair with 
a mention in Doomsday, and a product of 
all the centuries since in planning, building, 
collecting for art and luxury and the pride 
of life. Building and rebuilding. Tower 
added to tower, and hall to hall, age by 
age. Wren one of its architects ; the Scotch 
queen one of its prisoners. In happier times 
a school of landscape-gardening surpassing 
the inventions of Eastern fable. A cloying 
mass of wonders in which a man not to 
the manner born of the best in life might 
hardly hope to sleep a wink for the throb- 
bing sense of the wonders of his lot. 

But there is no time to linger. Daylight 
is beginning to wane, and miles yet lie be- 
tween the traveler and the place to which 
he has telegraphed for rooms. So, dou- 
bling on his route again, he makes for sup- 
per and bed at the same pace as before, 
with only his blazing lamps and the guide- 
posts to show the way. They are hardly 
enough for a man who does not know it 
already. The gloom deepens; the very 
mile-stones are now mute; the great si- 
lence begins, and a void of miles of coun- 
try without a single wayfarer. To make 
matters worse, the machine strikes work, 
and for a full hour its driver fusses and 
fumes over it without result. It moves 
again at last, but slowly, and as though 
only under his own compulsion of want of 
rest and refreshment. 

And then a new trouble. A certain sick- 
ening softness in the sense of motion warns 
Mr. Gooding that he has left the road. He 
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alights in haste, to find himself on turf, and 
in a leafy lane, with a timbered glade be- 
yond that may be the entrance to an en- 
chanted wood. He has clean lost his 
road, and, by way of a call for guidance, he 
tries a blast on his bugle-horn, now hoarser 
than ever with the labors of the jour- 
ney, and instinctively raises the wild war- 
whoop of his college cry. This wholly new 
sensation for Sherwood Forest wins sym- 
pathetic, though hardly helpful, notice 
from the rabbits in frantic scamper across 
the line of light. A second and a third 
summons have but the same fortune; but 
a final effort is answered by a shout in the 
distance, and a responsive light from the 
blackness of the forest belt. At closer 
quarters it is the wild figure of a man past 
middle age, waving a lantern from the 
tail-board of a covered vehicle. 

“Where am 1?” 

“In Sherwood Forest.” 

“Robin Hood’s country ?”’ 

“Where else, if you expect an answer to 
the bugle-horn ?” 

“ The way to Edwinstowe, if you please.” 

“No guiding you that gate within an 
hour of midnight; but you may come up 
here, if you don’t mind roughing it.” 

“Where ?” 

“In the yellow van.” 


XXV 


CONVERSATIONAL preliminaries are natu- 
rally brief when one has the appetite of an 
ogre. In avery few minutes Mr. Gooding 
was at work on the squarest meal the van 
could afford, with his host looking on. 

It was not a bad meal. The little larder 
produced pressed beef and pickles, a slice 
of tongue, a loaf of brown bread, a bottle 
of stout. A lamp threw a roof ray on host 
and guest. The van stood in deep shadow. 
Seen from a distance, they would have 
looked well—a bit of the void of darkness 
redeemed to comfort and light. 

It was another lecturer this time. Three- 
score and five was about his age. His high 
cheek-bones, roundish head, keen glances 
flashing through the mere slits of his eyes, 
even the crisp, curling hair, were all so 
many signs of one about equally ready for 
the word and the blow. No fear of the 
latter just now. He was evidently in his 
most expansive mood as he watched his 
guest. 
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“Redmond ’s my name, if anybody 
wants to know it. ‘Jack Redmond’— 
‘Old Redmond.’”’ 

“ My card by and by,” returned the way- 
farer, helping himself to another slice of 
beef. 

“You’re my sort,” said the host. “ Don’t 
spareit, though it’s a fellow-citizen o’ yours. 
So ’s the tongue, for that matter, and the 
peaches that ’s coming next. We ’ve left 
off learning how to feed ourselves in this 
country. All fellow-citizens.” 

It was some minutes before Mr. Good- 
ing’s answer came: 

“How do you know about fellow-citi- 
zens 2” 

“You ’re so careful in sounding your 
words.” 

“ How shall a man be concealed ?”’ said 
the young fellow, like Confucius before 
him; and as he rose to fill his pipe he 
added: “ Now I ’ll push on.” 

“Could n’t think of it; you ’d never find 
the way, and I ’m too tired to show you. 
Stay to oblige me; and I ’ll stand a drop 
of something short.” 

Arthur looked round. 

“Oh, we ’ve got a spare bedroom,” said 
the other, proudly, “and I ’ll fix you up in 
a twinkling, if you ‘ll bring your rug in- 
side.”’ 

“ Done,” laughed Mr. Gooding, without 
further ado. And he went out and made 
the machine comfortable under a light 
cloth. 

“Sleepy ?”’ inquired Redmond. 

“Never a bit. I could go on all night 
now—talking, motoring, anything you 
like.”’ 

“Make it talking. I have n’t exchanged 
a blessed word with anybody all day long.” 

“The van’s an old acquaintance. Never 
saw you before.” 

“No; I ’m not the regular man. 
T’ other ’s ill. Labor o’ love with me, 
but sometimes I pine for company. I 
thought you might be a happy beggar-man 
on tramp, and we ’d have a rouse to pass 
the hours.” 

“Sorry to disappoint.” 

“You ’ll do as well, far ’s I can judge. 
They ’re good company, though, the road- 
side men. Lord! what they see and say 
nothin’ about! It ’u’d fill a book. But 
you ’ve got to know where to find ’em. 
Wager I ’d lay my hand on two or three 
in a cave by the roadside not so far from 
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here. All snug, and always a box of 
matches, and sometimes a bit o’ victual 
left for the next man. And the ‘county 
constab,’ if you please, none the wiser. 
Ah, it ’s a fine life in the summer-time.” 

The pipes were well alight by this time, 
and the drop of something short had long 
been on the board, Arthur pulled quietly, 
and felt good. The trees, with the light 
breeze stirring in their branches, were evi- 
dently in the same mood. The rest was 
silence, as though all living things were 
stilled by terror of the lamp. 

“Sherwood Forest, I think you said,” 
murmured the young man, dreamily. 

The old one was in no hurry to reply. 
Hurry was manifestly out of the question 
in such environment. 


“*Hey, jolly Robin!’” 
he observed at length. 


“Hoe, jolly Robin! 
Hey, jolly Robin Hood!’ ” 


returned Mr. Gooding, with much so- 
lemnity. 

“Good boy! D’ ye know it, too?” cried 
the other, jumping up to pluck a pocket 
edition of the “Ballads” from the library 
shelf. 

“Why not?” said Gooding. 

“Will ye cap verses?” said the other, 
with growing excitement. “To think of it 
—and you all the way from the other 
side!” 

“Why not?” said the other, again. 
too, have sat at good men’s feasts.”’ 

“Only to think of it! It ’s my Bible 
I ’m handling now— Robin, who stood up 
for all the weak things of life against the 
strong things! A strong man on the right 
side.” 


<t 


“¢ All wemen wershep he,’ ” 


said the guest. 
“ Your hand again,” said the host, “ wher- 
ever you come from. 


‘He was a good out lawe 
And dyde pore men much god.’ 


The poor against the rich, the laborer 
against the lord: 


‘But loke ye do no housebonde harm 
That tylleth with his plough.’ 
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Robin, the first that struck for us after 
the long night. The whole burden of it a 
protest against the cruel forest laws, a part 
of the land laws that have left bonny Eng- 
land where it is to-day. Cap, cap, and be 
hanged to ye! It’s my happy night!” 


“‘ Hey, jolly Robin!” 


said Mr. Gooding, again. 

“Right again, youngster. That ’s the 
spirit of it. Jolly Robin. Grin and ply 
your cudgel. Keep a good heart. I can’t 
do that. I waste myself in rages. T’ other 
one was a hero. I am but as I am.” 


“Yet you ’re camped in the green- 


wood ? 


‘There he herde the notés small 
Of byrdes mery syngynge.’” 


“Aye, but you ’re a crony, and no mis- 
take!” cried his admiring senior. “Just 
one drop more?” 

“Thank you. My favorite tipple is fresh 
air, if you don’t mind.” 

“Tt ’s all in Robin—Shakspere’s mate, 
and a greater, for he sang in deeds. You’ll 
find everything in that little book. He was 
a wise leech, with his finger on the pulse 
of the world. Look at him turning butch- 
er, and breaking the trust with their own 
tool of a cutting price. 


‘For he sold more meat for one peny 
Than others could do for three.’ 


A frolic, and the fun on the side of the 
hungry man. Ah, it was a merrier Eng- 
land when the nobodies had the last laugh. 
Most of it ’s sheer allegory, if you know 
how to take it. The fight with the giants— 
nothing of the sort: a fight with the monop- 
olists. And when the biggest comes down: 


‘So from his shoulders he ’s cut his head, 
Which on the ground did fall, 

And grumbling sore at Robin Hood, 

To be so dealt withal.’ 


Is n’t it just like ’em—never satisfied ?”’ 

“Seems a little exaggerated,” said Mr. 
Gooding. 

“Well, well, well, well! Grant me a 
miracle or two for my Scripture, since you’d 
claim it for yours. Suppose his full range 
at the butts was not exactly the measured 
mile, as they say it was.” 
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“Qh, that ’s allright. They give it as a 
story of the longbow.” 

“ Anyhow, he shot on our side, and we 
want another champion. Who ’Il stand up 
for us now? As fast as ‘the million’ make 
the money the millionaire fobs it. Does 
it every time. Just a turn of the hand like 
the spot stroke. Lord, will it ever be 
barred! I sometimes wonder how it ’s all 
going to end.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Mr. Gooding, 
knocking out his ashes for a refill. 

“Which is as much as to say, ‘Trust in 
Providence’? You may be right. P’r’aps 
it is n’t a matter for champions, and it ’ll 
settle itself, in the long run, by getting 


‘ worse so that it may get better. It ’s a 


growth, and we must give it its chance. 
Let it work itself to a flower, poisonous or 
other, and then it ’ll rot of its own accord. 
Dollar-hunting, land-grabbing its own cure 
—p’r’aps that ’s the hope. It can’t last 
forever. They ’re getting sick—sick of 
their own dismal trade. 

“ Beautiful story, that, of one of the might- 
iest of your Yankee hunters—did you ever 
strike it? When he ’d made more than he 
knew what to do with, he tried to unload 
a little, just to get breath, in a kind of 
grand tour. Special cars and state-rooms 
all the way along; special teams to whirl 
him about in Europe; special guides, cou- 
riers, interpreters—the devil knows what. 
At last they got him to Amsterdam, and 
tried to show him the pictures. He stood 
it for half an hour, then slipped out to the 
Stock Exchange, and made fifty thousand 
in half an hour more.” 

“Manifest destiny,” said Mr. Good- 
ing. 

“No; only secret itch. A case for the 
doctors, believe me. We shall live to see 
’em at one another’s throats, and then man- 
kind will come into its own again. Ever 
noticed the gnawing envy in the eye of Five 
Million when he feels that Six Million looks 
on him like ‘dirt’ —the hangdog shame of 
him? Can’t abear to be in the same room 
with his betters in the infernal trade. The 
gradations of it! Five Million a derision 
to Six, and a loathing to Four, and so on 
till you reach the things that live in the 
mud. I stood outside a fashionable restau- 
rant the other day, and watched two men 
in the street peering through the crimson 
curtains at a party picking their dainty way 
through a five-pound meal. Give you my 
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word, I thought one of ’em would have 
fallen down and worshiped. However, to 
be fair, t’ other blasphemed.” 

“They ’ll get that dinner and the whole 
earth soon as they are fit for it,” said Mr. 
Gooding, “but not a moment before. Tell 
‘em to hurry up over their beer. That ’s 
the meaning of America.” 

“Oh,” groaned the old man, “we all 
thought so once. But is there a more self- 
consciously degraded thing in all creation 
than the American poor man? I’ve been 
there and marked his pariah shuffle and his 
downcast eye.” 

“Give your coffee time to settle. 
seem to have been about a bit.” 

“Everywhere, specially on your side— 
Pacific slope before you were born, islands, 
Australia. Lord, Lord, it’s a big dot of a 
world!” 

“And all built on pretty much the same 
plan, eh?” said Mr. Gooding. 

“That ’s so; devil take the hindmost; 
and ‘Howsoon can I get out of it?’ about 
the wisest thought you can start with as 
soon as you ’re born. Really, the burial 
club seems to be the only reasonable in- 
stitution. And it might be such a happy 
family!” 

“ Give us a song,” said Mr. Gooding. 

“What ’ll you have—‘ England ’s Going 
Down the Hill’? Heard it from a gutter 
in a slum, sung by the composer.” 

“It ’s such a fine night,” pleaded the 
guest. 

And such a night it was. The glades, 
where buskined Marian might have walked, 
stretched in every direction under a sky 
luminous with stars. One avenue seemed 
to end in a kind of amphitheater, a con- 
ceivable council-place of the outlaw band. 
And here and there was a great swarth of 
shade for hiding, and still, no doubt, a 
shelter for all the tremulous life of the 
forest, bending ten thousand thousand pairs 
of eyes on the glare of light from the van. 

“ As you please,” said Redmond. “ And 
what ’s your news?” 

“Oh, just the heart of England in a 
lightning-flash. It’s that or nothing for the 
tourist.” 

“For the American tourist.” 

“ Even for the stars themselves, I should 
say. They can’t see much of us, with the 
ball in flight.” 

“S’pose that ’s why they never interfere. 
And what do you think of it?” 


‘ 


You 
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“ Pretty sight.” 

“Bah! You holiday people don’t know 
how to look at a landscape. You miss all 
the devilment of it. If only you did know! 
You ’d see the villages in all their little 
infamies under their greasy smile. Mother 
Shipton’s, the secret-boozing ken; and 
Mother Quickly’s, that ’s worse. They ’re 
not even good in their stagnation—only 
goody at the best. How can you wonder? 
They ’ve got so little for idle hands to do. 
And so—well, just like their betters, for 
that matter, and for the same reason. It 
is n’t the towns that corrupt them. They 
corrupt the towns, taking their wickedness 
and their poverty and their fecklessness up 


“to market, because the energies behind 


them can find no healthy outlet at home in 
profitable toil. A fine price we have to 
pay for your hothouse ‘Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ with all the country-side 
driven by a kind of monster conscription 
into the army of the slums. We ’re worth 
something better than to make a holiday 
for Americans.” 

He dropped his bantering tone, and 
flashed out passionately : 

“Look at me, ruined by farming; and 
I ’ve toiled like a slave all my life. Who 
killed Cock Robin? Shall I tell you? The 
English land system. Here am I to-day to 
show that the man who farms straight 
and farms honest can’t hope to make a 
living out of it while idle ownership claims 
such a huge share of his labor. We are 
being beat by the foreigner who works for 
himself on his own patch. You can’t keep 
all this wicked luxury of landlord, aye, and 
gentleman farmer, too, out of one pair of 
laborer’s hands. But if you won’t try, 
there ’s always plenty that will, in the strug- 
gle for a crust. Have it or leave it; and if 
you don’t like it, off with you to the main 
sewer of London town. You can’t live and 
thrive, increase and multiply, here without 
the good leave of your betters; and they 
won't give you leave. They want the land 
for a pleasure-ground; they can get their 
incomes somewhere else. Rural England 
is starved for want of an opening. Blank 
stagnation everywhere, and kept so by 
word of command. Try to do something 
to make a man of yourself, and see how 
soon they ’ll shunt you out of the place. 
Why do your cities in America spring up 
in a night and a day from log huts? Be- 
cause every man ’s free to do his best. 
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There is n’t a hamlet in England but ’s 
hag-ridden by some ‘noble house.’ That’s 
what your historian Motley meant when he 
talked of the fearful price paid by the Eng- 
lish people for the parks, castles, fisheries, 
and fox-huntings of its ‘splendid aris- 
tocracy.’ 

“But there,” he added, with a bitter 
laugh at his own expense, “ what ’s the use 
of talking? I ’d say pass the bottle, and 
forget it all, if I was a man of that sort. 
The little van that goes up and down to 
testify against it takes itself seriously 
enough; but that ’s only its foolishness. 
The feudal system don’t mind. And feudal 
system it is, alive and kicking as fresh as 
ever in this our latest growth of time. For 
the essence of the accursed thing is that 
one man ’s the property of another, and 
that his first care on coming into his man- 
hood is to find some fellow-creature to 
kneel to, and, laying hand in hand, say, 
‘Please take possession of me.’ The old 
system went from man to man until it 
reached the highest. It ’s perfect to-day 
as between peasant and farmer, farmer and 
lord ; but there ’s sometimes a break when 
the noble owner himself belongs to a 
money-lender or to a queen of the music- 
halls. 

“ And now, youngster, let’s turnin. I’m 
tired, and you must be sleepy after this 
rigmarole. I ’Il put the supper-things out- 
side, and attend to ’em in the morning. 
Would you mind giving me a lift with the 
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linen-chest ? Thanks. There ’s your bed 
on the lid, if you ’ll take out the big mat- 
tress. I ‘ll fix myself up on the other in 
my old soldier’s cloak. Draw the curtain, 
and there ’s your spare room. Mind your 
head, please, against the library shelves, 
and don’t go into the crockery when you ‘re 
taking off your coat.” 

“The cloak for me,” said Mr. Gooding. 
“T must turn out early to make it up with 
the machine.” 

“Well, every man to his taste. Good 
night, and pleasant dreams’’; and almost 
as the words left his lips he was fast asleep. 

Next morning a kindly hand on his 
shoulder roused the young man to sunrise 
and all the glories of Sherwood. 

His toilet was deferred, but it took a full 
hour to valet the car. The creature was 
sulky at first, and seemed to have devel- 
oped a mechanical spavin with the hard 
work of the day before. Fortunately, there 
was a good reserve of fuel. 

All was right at last, and then Redmond, 
giving his guest a send-off from the turf 
with his shoulder, put him square to his work 
on the highroad. 

“ Good-by ; good luck.” 

So they parted, and the young man was 
soon bowling along toward Bath and break- 
fast, in the forest hotel which he had missed 
in his wanderings the night before. A tele- 
gram awaited him: “Want you.” It was 
signed “ Augusta,”’ and of course it brought 
his wanderings to a close. 
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FISHING-TRAPS AT THE MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


THE SALMON-FISHERIES 


BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


WITH PICTURES BY ERNEST 


W E went down to the Columbia River 

salmon-fisheries with no great en- 
thusiasm. A packer in Portland had told 
us with pride of the automatic machinery 
and cookers of his establishment, but some- 
how the vision of so many hundreds or 
theusands of tin cans of fish in process of 
filling and cooking was not especially in- 
spiring. A world-old charm attaches to 
the toil and peril of the fisherman’s life, 
here dulled in prospect by the thought of 
automatic machinery. But we were des- 
tined to be pleasantly surprised. So far from 
detracting from the picturesqueness of the 
life, the modern methods here introduced 
have added to its color, diversity, activity, 
even peril, giving it a charm peculiarly its 
own. 

I shall long retain my first impressions 
of the ancient town of Astoria and the 
broad mouth of the Columbia River. It 
was a typical day on this coast: a chill 
atmosphere, though July, low-hanging 
leaden clouds shutting in and hushing all 
the scene, a gray landscape that seemed 
to drip and flow with moisture, the soul of 
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it the majestic river, wide, smooth, noise- 
less, setting outward to the sea. On each 
side rose lonely pine-clad hills, those on 
the distant shore dim and hazy. Nearer 
at hand was the wooden town of Astoria, 
all dripping and gray, with long, low ware- 
houses reaching out on stilts into the river. 
Far below, blurs on the water, were the 
boats of the gill-netters, drifting out to sea 
with the tide. Universal grayness, wetness, 
and the thick smell of the sea, of water- 
soaked piling and tide-flats, and fish and 
fish—this was Astoria. That night I heard 
the muffled roar of a distant fog-horn, and 
I went to sleep to the sound of water 
among the wooden piers under my room. 

Astoria is one of the most picturesque 
of American towns, quaint and old, having 
been founded by the early explorers and 
trappers who came to this country nearly 
a hundred years ago. Long the outpost of 
John Jacob Astor’s trading company, it 
was once taken by the British and held as 
a frontier fort. Placed here on the steep 
river-edge, where there was rightly no 
room for a city, and finding it difficult to 
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crowd its way up the hill, the town has 
reached out over the river, many of the 
streets, banks, stores, hotels, canneries, and 
warehouses being set up on piling, with 
the tide sweeping through underneath. 
Step off the sidewalk, and drop twenty 
feet into salt water; look through the 
cracks in the little court of the hotel, and 
see the dark river swirling beneath, and 
smell the barnacled piling. Even the rail- 
road that now reaches the town comes 
in on legs, centiped-like, a long bridge of 
piers across a river bay. 

Itisastrange, interesting,not unambitious 
old town, set about with net-drying plat- 
forms, slippery fish-wharves, canneries ex- 
haling the odor of cooking fish, the little, 
low homes of fishermen and net-makers 
of many nationalities, from Norwegian to 
Portuguese ; the crowded tenements of Chi- 
nese and Japanese workers in the canneries ; 
and, higher up the hill, the more preten- 
tious homes of the packers and business 
men. Here and there an Indian or two, 
remnants of a passing tribe, look on im- 
perturbably at the usurpation of their an- 
cient fishing-places. When the tide favors, 
the river beyond the wharves is busy with 
the heavy boats of the fishers, and often, 
more distant, on the mighty river one sees 
an ocean craft bound up for Portland or 
down again to the sea. 

At daylight, the world being half water 
and half fog, we took passage with the 
captain of the 27 Hurd, John Weik, Fin- 
lander, a salty old man, whose instinct for 
the shifting channels of the great river was 
that of the salmon itself. Every day, at 
the slack of the tide, Captain Weik steams 
down the river, nosing in bay and inlet of 
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the salmon-grounds, visiting the com- 
pany’s scows, taking in the fish left there 
by the individual gill-netters, seiners, trap- 
pers, passing a good word with fisher and 
scowman, and returning with his load to 
the canneries and cold-storage warehouses. 
He and the tug-fashioned 4/7 Hurd are the 
connecting-links between the sea-work and 
the shore-work of the salmon-fisheries. 

The river at Astoria is like a great arm of 
the sea, nine miles wide, and over ten miles 
to the open ocean beyond the breakwater. 
Steaming slowly, for the time of slack 
water had not yet come, we saw the fog 
lift and the sun rise, the glorious epochs 
of this Oregon morning, and we came 
cheerfully to the wide stretch of Baker 
Bay, near the mouth of the river. Here, 
in placid shallows, stretch the salmon-traps, 
with net-poles and piling rising thickly 
above the water in every direction, giving 
to the bay the appearance of a dead forest 
recently submerged. Captain Weik, driving 
the £7 Hurd through the shallows as though 
he felt the channel with his hand, brought 
up alongside one of the traps, where we 
passed up a hawser and hung below with 
the ebb-tide. The two trapmen in their 
clumsy boat were inside the piling, expec- 
tantly raising the net, in which already 
premonitory splashes gave promise of a 
good catch. 

It is the trap that has wrought so power- 
fully, especially in the northern fisheries of 
Puget Sound, for the success of the salmon 
industry—a device which takes the fish 
with a certainty and cheapness unknown 
to the older methods. It consists simply 
of webbing, hundreds of feet long, strung 
on poles or piling driven into the bottom 
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of the river across the course of the fish, 
but only in shallow bays or near the shore 
where the water is not too deep. Upon 
reaching this impassable net the fish natu- 
rally nose along toward the end, seeking 
to get by, with their heads always against 
the flow of the tide, and thus enter the 
narrow channel of webbing which leads 
into the trap proper, a heart-shaped or cir- 
cular inclosure of piling some twenty feet 
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in diameter, and containing a bag-like net 
as big as the inclosure, and reaching to the 


bottom of the river. Here, if the run is 
large, the fish crowd in, sometimes fill- 
ing the net in a solid mass, those at the 
top being forced out of water. In Puget 
Sound, where thetrap has had its most 
successful application, and where the fish 
are more plentiful than in the Columbia, 
one trap, in 1901, impounded no fewer 
than ninety thousand salmon of the sock- 
eye variety at a single setting—a weight of 
three hundred and fifteen tons of fish. The 
trap is somewhat expensive in its installa- 
tion, and it is dependent on the course of 
the salmon run, which sometimes changes 
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with the shifting channels of the river; but 
it is not as costly of maintenance as some 
of the other methods employed, and its 
returns are usually larger. 

At slack tide, the salmon having ceased 
to run, the fishers enter the trap in a heavy 
boat, pull up the entrance channel, so that 
no fish can escape, and then, by pulleys 
attached to the piling, lift the main trap- 
net. 
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THE NET 


In the trap to which we were now made 
fast the net wasalmost up. Bending forward, 
with knees on the gunwale, until the boat 
listed far over, the two men brought the 
salmon suddenly into view, splashing, leap- 
ing, struggling to get through the narrow 
meshes. With gaff-hooks they skilfully 
brought one after another of the big, shiny- 
sided fellows into their boat, some thirty- 
and forty-pounders, chinooks all, the finest 
of the salmon tribe, and a few smaller blue- 
backs and steelheads, two other familiar 
varieties of the Columbia fisheries. At the 
bottom of the net there was also an ani- 
mated catch of sole, flounders, tom-cods, 
and other fish, which were dumped back 
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into the sea, save a few sole, which were 
thrown flopping on deck for the supper of 
the crew. 

Captain Weik now dropped down the 
shallows along Sand Island, a low bar 
which divides the river at its mouth into 
two parts. Here, on sandy shores, we saw 
the seiners, rugged, red-faced, barefooted, 
at work with their horses, wading far out 
in the river. This is an old, old method 
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up the river, with our load of slimy boxes 
piled high behind. 

Now we began to see the first of the 
gill-netters. The two methods of fishing 
already described—trapping and seining 
—are necessarily adapted only to compara- 
tively shallow water near the shore; but 
the fish also run in the deep channels of 
the river, and here the gill-netters find their 
reward. It was just slack tide again, early 
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Drawn by Ernest L. Blumenschein. 


Half-tone plate engraved by H.C. Merrill 


GILL-NETTERS, WHEN THEIR NETS ARE OUT, GO TO SLEEP UNDER A TENT 
CONSTRUCTED WITH THE SAIL AND MAST 


of fishing, and picturesque, too. Hours 
before, the wide-stretching nets had been 
put out along the sandy shallows of the 
island, and now at slack tide they were 
dragged in with their tale of fish—hard, 
wet work for man and beast, but sometimes 
richly profitable. A little later, silent with 
the poor fortune of the tide, they came 
sculling up to the first delivery-scow, where 
we were anchored, their wet seines piled 
high in the stern of their boats, their feet 
red with cold, their clothing dripping. 
An Indian threw the fish on the floor of 
the scow, where the scowman promptly 
weighed them and entered the catch in 
the greasy book of the master seiner. A 
long day’s work, and only four fish! But 
the season’s run, they said, had not yet 
begun in earnest. 

When all the fishers tributary to this 
scow had come in, the salmon were thrown 
loosely into large boxes, hoisted aboard 
the £7 Hurd, and Captain Weik proceeded 
to the next scow, and so on along the 
shore, past Ilwaco, Frogtown, Stringtown, 
Chinook, on the Washington coast, and so 


afternoon, and the rough-clad, rubber- 
booted men were paying out their nets, 
their bodies rising and falling monotonously 
as they told off the corks of their surface 
lines. Gill-netting is one of the oldest 
methods of fishing, here still practised with 
much success, especially by cheap-living 
Finns, Italians, and Portuguese. A net, 
boat, and full equipment for gill-netting, 
representing an investment of several hun- 
dred dollars, is sometimes the property of 
the fishermen themselves, sometimes of the 
packers. A fisher with a full outfit is one 
of the most independent of men, though 
his income is not very large. 

A gill-net is merely an immense strip of 
web a quarter of a mile long by thirty-five 
feet deep, floated in the water by cork but- 
tons fastened along the upper edge. The 
tides carry it down to the sea and back 
again, the men following and watching in 
the boat, day and night, rain or storm, dur- 
ing all the fishing season, visiting the shore 
only occasionally for supplies or to mend 
their nets. They sleep in a little tent at 
the end of their clumsy boat, boil their 
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coffee over a bit of a kerosene-stove, and 
fish without ceasing. Salmon, swimming 
against the tide, thrust their heads through 
the meshes of the net, and are caught at 
the gills. A cork on the surface sometimes 
gives sign of their struggles, and the men 
in the boat either come immediately, pull 
up the net at that spot, and with gaff-hook 
bring the big fellow flopping and bloody 
into the boat, or else they wait until many 
fish are entangled, and pull them all in 
together with the net. Sometimes, when 
the run is large, they catch scores, even 
hundreds, of fish in a day; but sometimes 
they travel up and down with the tide for 
days and take nothing. At slack tide they 
bring in their fish to the scow of the com- 
pany, and are credited with the tally of their 
catch. So season by season they earn two or 
three hundred dollars. 

Though fishing in a river, dangers con- 
stantly beset these gill-netters, and every 
season crape flies from many a fisherman’s 
door. Most of the accidents occur at the 
mouth of the river, where the waves sweep 
in, white-capped, from the open Pacific. 


Here the fishers, seeking to set their nets 


far out to sea in order to get the first of 
the run of fish, are sometimes capsized, 
losing their lives, sometimes their nets, and 
even their heavy boats. At other times 
storms, driving in from the ocean, over- 
whelm them at their fishing in the river 
itself. Snags catch and tear their nets, and 
great vessels run them down, and some- 
times, carrying off their entire nets, sweep 
away the savings of years. It is precari- 
ous, perilous, hard-toiling occupation, and 
yet the occasional large earnings, glitter- 
ing before their eyes like the winnings of 
a gambler, lure them always onward. 
Coming back in the Z/ Hurd, we our- 
selves ran over a gill-net, though Captain 
Weik was specially careful to avoid this 
injury to the fishers. The net caught on 
the steamer’s keel, and we had to cut the 
cork-line and tear out a large piece of the 
net itself to prevent carrying the whole 
thing away. The fishers, alarmed by the 
El Hura’s whistle, came sculling toward 
us from the far end of the net, angry, of 


course, but helpless, their net being set in— 


a fairway. 

Laden with the product of the fishermen, 
we came in the afternoon to the wharves of 
the cold-storage plant. Here Captain Weik 
delivered several hundred of the finest of 
LXVI.—28 
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the salmon, and they were immediately 
cleaned and washed by men marvelously 
expert in the various processes, one opera- 
tor in particular slitting the backbones 
from the fish with astonishing rapidity and 
accuracy. The refuse was thrown aside 
for the fish-oil and fertilizer works, and 
the cleaned fish were sent to the extensive 
freezing- and refrigerating-rooms, where 
men were at work in overcoats and muf- 
flers. The head of the salmon has two fat 
cheeks, brown-fleshed, served sometimes in 
the restaurants of Astoria and Portland, 
and so delicious that one wonders why 
they are not generally saved, instead of 
being cast out with the refuse. 

The smaller fish were now delivered at 
the cannery—a long, low,. whitewashed 
building, reaching out into the river on 
piling. Here the labor is chiefly Chinese, 
not only in the canning process, but in 
the can-making departments. The Chinese 
are vastly superior to white labor in these 
monotonous machine-tending operations. 
All day, the season through, they will work 
swiftly, steadily, untiringly at some minute 
detail of the work. Owing to the exclusion 
laws, the Chinese who are already in the 
country are becoming labor aristocrats, 
with well-organized unions and a very dis- 
tinct knowledge of their own indispensa- 
bility in the canning industry. 

A modern cannery is a marvel of me- 
chanical ingenuity. After the fish is 
cleaned, automatic machines do nearly all 
the remainder of the work, even, in some 
instances, filling the cans with a motion for 
all the world like that of two human hands, 
one holding the can, the other crowding it 
full of raw fish. I shall not attempt to 
enter into a description of the machinery : 
the can of fish is started rolling on its way, 
and one has the impression that it con- 
tinues to roll through machine after ma- 
chine, hardly touched by human hands. It 
rolls into the cooker and out again, —even 
rolls itself into a bright-colored label, —and 
finally, somehow, rolls into a packing-box 
ready to be loaded in the car waiting at 
the door. 

On the Upper Columbia River, where 
the current is_swift and the channel much 
narrower, another and highly picturesque 
method of fishing is in vogue. A paddle- 
wheel having three great scoop-nets at- 
tached to it is fastened in the swift water 
at the stern of a scow or at the end of a 
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long leadway of piling which extends out 
into the river and gathers in the fish. The 
current driving against the paddles of the 
wheel keeps it turning, and the fish swim- 
ming up-stream are caught in the scoop- 
nets, lifted, flapping, out of the water, and 
dropped into a trough, where they slip back 
to the scow. All the fisher has to do is to 
keep his wheel in repair and sit still while 
it does the fishing. Sometimes it may turn 
for days without taking a fish; at other 
times the scoops will come up loaded, 
fairly overwhelming the lucky fisher. A 
story is told of one fisher who wakened 
from a nap to find his scow sinking with 
the weight of salmon caught. Hundreds 
of wheels may be found scattered along 
the Upper Columbia, and these, with the In- 
dians, who still fish with spear and dip-net, 
take a large number of salmon every year. 

The Northwest furnishes an example, 
almost unique, of a rich, fertile, and well- 
populated land washed by a hardly less 
fertile sea. Here, within view of waters 
swarming with salmon, are cities important 
as manufacturing and commercial centers, 
green wheat valleys, orchards, hop-fields, 
and unmatched forests of merchantable 
timber. “No gift of sea or land,” cries 
the orator, “has nature Aenied the smiling 
Northwest”’—a bit of fustian not unsup- 
ported by the sober facts. 

The proximity of the fisheries of Oregon 
and Washington to a populous coast, set- 
tled by a highly progressive and intelligent 
people, has tended to differentiate thém in 
many ways from older fisheries. No one 
of the great industries shows in general less 
departure from the primitive methods of a 
hundred, or even a thousand, years ago 
than does fishing. Lines, baited hooks, and 
nets have been in use from time imme- 
morial; the present-day methods are not 
far different from those of the time of 
Christ—toil of men in boats, peril, hard- 
ship, the will of the sea. Even the methods 
of curing by smoke, salt, or sunshine have 
changed little in hundreds of years. The 
cod of Newfoundland are cured now, for 
the most part, as they were in the begin- 
ning. But the Northwest, with its traps 
and the automatic machinery of its can- 
neries, has devised new methods charac- 
teristic of its own spirit of enterprise. It 
has reduced, in some degree, a primitive 
industry to exact business standards. No- 
where in the world, perhaps, has fishing, 
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and especially the care of the products of 
the fisheries, reached such a state of de- 
velopment as here; nowhere has machi- 
nery been introduced to such an extent; 
nowhere has the world-old uncertainty of 
the industry, the element of “ fisherman’s 
luck,” been so far eliminated. 

The success of the Pacific fisher, how- 
ever, is not wholly the result of his enter- 
prise and resourcefulness. Nature has 
favored him with a variety of fish not only 
of superior quality as a food product, but 
having certain peculiar habits of life which 
render possible a highly organized system 
of fishing. The salmon, though not, as 
commonly supposed, a sa/mo at all, being 
no more closely related to the salmon of 
Europe and of our own Eastern waters 
than a dog is related to a fox, has the life- 
habits, in common with the shad and other 
fish, of feeding and attaining its maturity 
in the sea and then ascending the rivers to 
lay its eggs, its young being born always 
in fresh water. 

Each year, therefore, great runs, or 
schools, of fish swim upward from the sea 
into the rivers on their way to the spawn- 
ing-beds. The fisher has only to set his 
nets or traps in the well-known courses 
taken by these runs near the river-mouths 
or in the rivers themselves, and he is sure 
of a catch. The only element of uncer- 
tainty, indeed, is in the size of the runs; 
the fish come up as regularly as the seasons, 
but there are years of great runs and years 
of small runs, so that the production varies, 
but not more so than the wheat or corn 
crop. 

Few kinds of fish, indeed, have a more 
interesting life-history than the salmon. 
The several varieties—chinook, sockeye, 
king, chum, and so on—are distributed in 
enormous numbers along the Pacific coast 
from Alaska to California, ascending 
nearly all the streams and rivers, especially 
the Columbia in the United States and the 
Fraser in British America. When they first 
reach fresh water in the summer or fall, at 
the time of catching, they are in superb 
condition, the chinooks often weighing 
sixty pounds, and sometimes as high as 
eighty or ninety pounds, splendid great fish 
of fine proportion and coloring, and among 
the strongest of all the denizens of the sea 
in swimming and leaping. They take no 
food after entering fresh water, though 
they often swim for hundreds, even more 
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than a thousand, miles, up-stream all 
the way, leaping apparently impossible 
falls and breasting the wildest rapids. If 
they arrive early in the season, they often 
lie quiet in dark lake pools for weeks be- 
fore beginning to spawn, always without 
eating, never tempted by fly or worm. 
Many of the great fish entering the Co- 
lumbia River finally reach the little tribu- 
tary brooks of the Snake and Salmon rivers 
in the wild and mountainous heart of 
Idaho, over a thousand miles, by the 
course taken, from the sea. 

Here the males and females, much 
wasted in flesh from their fasting, pair off, 
and in some brawling stream, near a lake 
by preference, they dig a nest, using heads, 
tails, and fins with almost human intelli- 
gence. The male by this time has de- 
veloped a formidable hooked beak, with 
which he fights savagely for the rights of 
his home. Here the eggs are laid, from 
two to six thousand to each fish. Carried 
down-stream by the swift water, a large pro- 
portion are lost, many being seized as rare 
tidbits by waiting trout. But a few drop 
among the loose stones at the lower edge 
of the nest, where they are protected in 
holes and crevices until hatching-time. 

_ Nature affords few more extraordinary 
examples of devotion to the instinct of 
reproduction than the practices of these 
salmon. The digging of the nest wears 
out their fins and tails, even rubbing away 
parts of their heads, and the constant 
fighting among the males causes further 
disfigurements; lack of food emaciates 
them, their very stomachs withering away ; 
so that by the time the eggs are laid they 
are much enfeebled—indeed, all but help- 
less. But they seem to possess no other 
instinct at this time than that of spawning. 
Even after all the eggs are deposited, they 
continue to go through the exhausting pro- 
cesses until one or the other is too weak 
to breast longer the swift current or resist 
the attacks of enemies. When one of a 
pair disappears, some other unmated fish 
immediately takes its place, and so on, 
spawning, fighting, wearing themselves out. 
Fungoid diseases now attack them, tape- 
worms appear, and soon, utterly worn out, 
they perish, and drop to the bottom of the 
stream or lake. After spawning they ap- 
parently have no desire to return to the 
sea: their life-work is done. 

The eggs hatch within one to six 
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months, according to the temperature of 
the water, and a minute swimming creature 
called an alevin appears, carrying its food, 
the egg-yolk, in a sac attached to the under 
part of its body, hiding among the pebbles, 
eating nothing, unable to swim. In three 
or four weeks, however, the yolk-sac is ab- 
sorbed and the alevin becomes a fry, ven- 
turing out to snap at passing particles of 
food, the prey of hungry trout. Growing 
now very rapidly, it soon sets out on its 
often long journey to the sea, traveling 
mostly at night, head always up-stream, 
and thus ten miles or more a day for weeks 
or months. 

A long time it lingers, now grown to a 
sizable fish, in the brackish river-mouths; 
for it is unable to bear an immediate change 
from fresh water to salt. Finally reaching 
its home in the sea, it becomes a powerful, 
aggressive fish, often gamy, rising to the 
fisher’s hook. Here in salt water, probably 
not far from the mouth of the river in 
which it was spawned, the salmon makes 
its home for years,—usually four, —pre- 
paring for the final ordeal and purpose of 
its life. 

Upon reaching full size, some instinct 
drives it into the fresh water again, and 
here it is that fishermen lie in wait, with all 
manner of devices to entrap it. When it 
has passed safely the white men’s nets, the 
Indian, half naked, stands with poised 
spear or crude dip-net to take it from some 
swift-water channel, or, if it escapes the 
Indian, the grizzly bear and the black bear 
await its coming in the shallow streams or 
along the rapids, where the strong fish, in 
leaping from the foamy waters, subjects 
itself to the dexterous and crushing blow 
of the bear’s paw. 

The rapid settlement of the country, the 
useless destruction of fish near their spawn- 
ing-beds, the damming of streams used 
as salmon thoroughfares, the diversion of 
others for irrigation, to say nothing of the 
great increase of fishermen, have all mili- 
tated against the continuance of the sup- 
ply. Yet the number of fish is so enormous 
that enough of them succeed each year in 
reaching the spawning-beds to maintain, 
in a really surprising degree, the fruitful- 
ness of the waters, though the Pacific fisher, 
acutely observant of the effects of over- 
fishing, has not only sought the intelligent 
protection of the supply through restrictive 
legislation, but has taken measures’ to re- 
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place by artificial propagation the natural 
decrease at the spawning-beds. 

Indeed, fish-hatcheries are now estab- 
lished in the head-waters of many of the 
important salmon rivers, partly under the 
supervision of the various States and partly 
supported by the Federal government. 

It is a work of deep interest and im- 
portance. At the various stations the na- 
tive salmon are caught in large numbers, 
artificially spawned, and the eggs are 
hatched under conditions which prevent 
the very large losses of the natural spawn- 
ing-beds and of the young fry after hatch- 
ing. As soon as the young are capable of 
caring for themselves they are “planted” 
in the rivers and begin their journey to the 
sea. Millions of fry are thus distributed 
each year, thereby maintaining to a re- 
markable degree the fertility of the waters. 
The product of the different salmon-hatch- 
eries tributary to the Columbia River alone, 
including two maintained by the United 
States government, four by Oregon, and 
six by Washington, amounted, in 1901, to 
over fifty-eight million fry. The authorities 
of Oregon and Washington are much alive 
to the importance of this growing industry, 
and have appointed fish-wardens to execute 
the laws which control and restrict the tak- 
ing of fish, the size of the nets, the distance 
between nets, and the definite seasons set 
for fishing, the objects of these laws being 
to permit enough fish to pass up the streams 
every year to maintain the spawning sup- 
ply, and yet to allow as large a number as 
possible to be taken. Intelligently regu- 
lated, the Northwesterner believes that his 
fisheries may be made a steady source of 
profit through all future time. 

The six chief salmon-catching centers on 
the Pacific coast, in the order of the quan- 
tity of fish packed (in 1901), are Alaska, 
Puget Sound (British Columbia), the Co- 
lumbia River, the Oregon coast, the Wash- 
ington coast, and the California rivers. 
About four fifths of the entire catch was 
in American waters, one fifth in Canadian. 
For their extent and importance, the annual 
product now being worth over twenty 
million dollars, employing an army of 
men and millions of capital, the Pacific 
salmon-fisheries are of surprisingly recent 
development. Like every industry in the 
Northwest, they have seemingly sprung 
into importance overnight—yesterday no- 
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thing, to-day a business of world-wide 
recognition. 

While it is true that there was fishing for 
packing purposes in the Columbia River as 
far back as 1866, the industry attained no 
prominence except in that river until 1876 
and 1878, when the northern fisheries in 
Puget Sound (British Columbia) and Alaska 
were opened, at first modestly and experi- 
mentally. The great growth did not begin 
until 1886; but since that time the expan- 
sion in the business has been well-nigh in- 
credible, the Puget Sound pack increasing 
by eleven hundred per cent., the Alaska 
pack by fifteen hundred per cent. The Cali- 
fornia pack of recent years has been small, 
bearing no important relation to the total 
output, while the Columbia River product, 
though still large, has not increased for 
years. 

Varieties of salmon differing from those 
in the Columbia are taken in the northern 
fisheries ; in Puget Sound chiefly the sock- 
eye, a fish of good quality, but much 
smaller than the chinook, averaging only 
seven or eight pounds to the fish. In 
Alaska the principal fish is the king-salmon, 
the runs of both sockeye and king being 
much larger than the Columbia River runs, 
and the business generally on a larger scale. 
The fish of Puget Sound, for the most part, 
go up the Fraser River in British Columbia, 
being caught in Georgia Gulf before cross- 
ing the international boundary. Many of 
the Canadian fishers look upon this fishing 
as an encroachment on their rights, though 
it is all conducted in American waters, and 
there are enough fish passing the nets to 
furnish the Canadians of the Fraser River 
a large yearly pack. It is significant of the 
commercial friendship of the two countries, 
much more noticeable in the West than in 
the East, that the Canadian government 
has recently given permission to the State 
of Washington for the establishment, on 
the Canadian head-waters of the Fraser, of 
a fish-hatchery, the aim of which is to 
help maintain the supply of fish for Ameri- 
cans and Canadians alike. 

Nothing, surely, would have astonished 
our forefathers more than the prophecy that 
fish caught in the Pacific Ocean would one 
day be served fresh and in prime condition 
six thousand miles away in London, and 
that within three weeks of the time they 
were alive in their native waters. 
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A LAND OF DESERTED CITIES 





BY HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER 


Of the American Expedition to Northern Central Syria 


WITH PICTURES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


MEW people appreciate the 
} fact that to-day, at the 
dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, there are still parts of 
the old Roman Empire 
where no traveler of mod- 
ern times has been; that there are ancient 
towns tise, tourist has seen, temples 
and towers that no lover of classic archi- 
tecture has delighted in, inscriptions in 
ancient Greek that no savant has as yet 
deciphered, whole regions, in fact, full of 
antiquities for which no Baedeker has 
been written, and which are not shown 
upon the latest maps. There are regions 
within our temperate zone where no modern 
European foot has trod, so far as we are 
able to tell—regions where the civilization 
of Greece and Rome once flourished, and 
where fine monuments of classic art, and 
of an unfamiliar art that supplanted the 
classic, waste their beauties upon the ig- 
norant sight of half-civilized nomads. 

To realize the truth of this, one needs 
only to cross the ranges of mountains that 
run parallel to the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, and, avoiding all caravan routes, 
journey independently about the barren 
country that lies between these mountains 
and the Euphrates. Here is a territory 
which, though not wholly unexplored, is 
full of most wonderful surprises. Here are 
cities and towns long deserted, not so great 
or so imposing, perhaps, as Palmyra, but 
far better preserved than the city of Zeno- 
bia, and giving a much truer picture of the 
life of the ancient inhabitants than one 
can draw from those famous ruins. These 
towns are not buried, like the great cities 
of the Mesopotamian plains, nor have their 
sites been built upon in modern times, as 





those of the classic cities of Greece have 
been ; they stand out against the sky upon 
high ridges, or lie sheltered in sequestered 
valleys, presenting to the view of the trav- 
eler, as he approaches them, very much 
the same aspect that they did in the fourth 
century of our era, when inhabited by 
prosperous, cultivated, and happy people, 
or when deserted by those inhabitants some 
thirteen hundred years ago. 

I have said that the region is not wholly 
unexplored: it is a territory as large as 
England or the State of New York, trav- 
ersed from north to south by a highway 
upon which the pilgrims from all the north- 
ern Islamic countries journey to Damascus 
and thence to Mecca. It is crossed in the 
north by a great caravan route extending 
from the sea to the Euphrates, and in the 
south by another important route leading 
from Damascus to Bagdad by way of 
Palmyra. At intervals between these ex- 
tremes there are two other routes for cara- 
vans, which are infrequently used. Upon 
the more important roads, especially be- 
tween Aleppo and Damascus, there are 
towns of considerable size. These are situ- 
ated in the plain, and consist, in some cases, 
of houses poorly built of broken stones 
from ruined buildings of antiquity, but 
more generally of mud huts, called kudde. 
But the hill country of northern central 
Syria, the country of deserted cities and 
towns, the region of which I am writing, 
is one of the districts that aré still virtually 
unexplored. Portions of it, those nearest 
to known and settled country, have been 
visited from time to time by scholars in 
search of inscriptions, but each of these 
has usually followed the track of the first 
explorers. 
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This country was first brought to the 
notice of the scientific world over a hun- 
dred years ago, when an Englishman 
named Pococke touched at several points 
while traveling from Damascus to Aleppo. 
Pococke copied a number of inscriptions, 
but has little to say about the ruins, for the 
reason, we may presume, that he visited 
few of the more remarkable sites. In 
1867 the first important publication was 
made of the architectural remains of the 
region. It was in the year 1860 that Count 
Melchior de Vogiié, later an attaché of 
the French embassy at Constantinople, 
now the Marquis de Vogiié, a member of 
the Institute and one of the “ Immortals,” 
made a journey through the country east 
of the Orontes and in the Hauran, with 
sketch-book and measuring-rod in hand, 
and, upon his return to France, published 
one of the most remarkable works upon 
architecture that the century produced. 
The companion of his travels and a col- 
laborator in his work was M. Waddington, 
the well-known epigraphist and writer, who 
was afterward ambassador of France to 
Great Britain. 

In this book, “ La Syrie Centrale: Ar- 
chitecture Civile et Religieuse,” were pre- 
sented one hundred and fifty drawings of 
basilicas, churches, public baths, private 
houses, and tombs in great variety, dating 
from the first to the seventh century, all in 
a new and beautiful style and in a wonder- 
ful state of preservation. 

It seemed almost incredible that such 
remarkable remains should have existed 
so long within two or three days’ journey 
from the site of ancient Antioch, or from 
Damascus, without having been known 
before. Skeptical persons were inclined 
to believe that the drawings were more 
beautiful than the ruins themselves, and 
were, in a sense, restorations more or 
less imaginary from fragments found by 
M. de Vogiié; nevertheless they made an 
epoch in the history of architecture, and 
these same drawings will be found repro- 
duced in every general history of archi- 
tecture that has been written since they 
were published. 

Besides contributing these remarkable 
architectural illustrations to our knowledge 
of ancient architecture, M. de Vogiié’s 
book contained charts which added to the 
general map of Syria a score and more of 
names of sites before unknown; but since 
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that time few travelers have found their way 
to the country of M. de Vogiié’s discoveries. 

In reading M. de Vogiié’s book one 
wonders what there may be beyond and 
on each side of his route; for he says that 
there were many great ruins to be seen in 
the distance, which could not be reached for 
lack of time. And it was from wondering 
what might be beyond that an American 
archeological expedition was organized, 
in 1899, to extend M. de Vogiié’s work 
and to verify his drawings by the camera. 

We were four—three Americans and 
one German. When we started out in the 
autumn our work was divided so that one 
man was to make maps and study the 
general physical conditions of the country, 
another was to study the architecture and 
other arts, a third had the copying of the 
Greek and Latin inscriptions to do, while 
the fourth was to take charge of the Semitic 
inscriptions, of which six kinds were found. 
In the spring we were joined by another 
member, who came out from America to 
study the natives, and for a few weeks the 
eminent American medical professor of the 
Syrian College at Beirut was one of us; he 
joined us in order to collect in the desert 
between Aleppo and Palmyra material for 
the completion of his great work on the 
flora of Syria. 

Then we were six; but the retinue of 
servants that one must have to travel com- 
fortably in the East, together with the guard 
of Turkish soldiers that the government 
insists on sending, amounted to more than 
thirty men, while the cavalcade of horses, 
mules, donkeys, and camels when these were 
necessary —eighty in all—made up a good- 
sized caravan or a tribe of respectable pro- 
portions. We set out really from Alexan- 
dretta, though the caravan had come from 
Beirut and Jerusalem. Our tents were first 
pitched at Antakiyah, ina graveyard above 
the river, just opposite the town, a wretched 
collection of modern houses and one or 
two dingy mosques, with nothing visible to 
recall “ Antioch the Fair” of old but the 
ponderous arches of a Roman aqueduct 
outside the town, on the south, and the 
rugged masses of Mons Silpius, crowned 
with its mighty ruined walls, towering 
above. The glories of the city of Seleucus 
Nicator, Alexander’s great general, are 
gone, the splendid colonnaded avenues of 
Antiochus Epiphanes are no more. Naught 
remains of the gorgeous buildings which 
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Roman emperors built to grace the “ Crown 
of the East” ; not even a remnant of one of 
Constantine’s or Justinian’s great churches 
remains in the city where the disciples were 
first called Christians. 

The river and the mountain are the same, 
though the Orontes is to the natives el-‘Asi, 
—“ the rebellious,” —becauseit flows north, 
while Silpius is Habib en-Nejar. The balmy 
air is still as sweet as when it charmed an 
emperor away from his imperious Roma, to 
forget both empire and honor in the sensu- 
ous groves of Daphne. At night the creak- 
ing wooden water-wheels chant mournful 
dirges for the city that is no more, while 
the jackals on the mountain-side wail pite- 
ously, like the wandering souls of her great 
ones. Our camp beside the Orontes was 
the last one for many days upon a site with 
a familiar name; two days later, having 
crossed the Orontes by an old Saracenic 
bridge called Djisr il-Hadid, and having 
spent the night below the ruined castle of 
Harim, we had arrived in the Djebel il-A‘la, 
the country of M. de Vogiié’s travels, and 
had begun to prove the accuracy of the 
great Frenchman’s work and the inaccu- 
racy of all the maps of the region. The 
country into which we had come is a bar- 
ren, mountainous region extending seventy 
miles north and south, consisting chiefly 
of long, rocky ridges, seldom over 2000 
feet high, with one prominent peak at the 
north—the Djebel Shékh Berekét—the 
dome of which, 3000 feet high, dominates 
the whole country. 

Extended views of this mountain region 
present lonely wastes of rugged gray lime- 
stone, rolling in gentle waves, stripped of 
soil, destitute of trees, the monotony of its 
grayness broken only by the walls and 
towers of a ruined and deserted city, or 
the uneven sky-line of some pagan shrine 
or Christian monastery perched upon a 
barren hill-top. But the nearer prospects, 
as one journeys over the hills, often show 
that the land is not so desolate or so 
barren as it seems from a distance; for 
there are little valleys in which the soil has 
lodged and cannot get away, where there 
are olive groves and patches of grain that 
afford a living to the scattered inhabitants 
who live in crudely constructed huts among 
the ruins. 

Olive groves are occasionally found 
among the ruins of cities and towns, where 
the soil has been held in place by ancient 
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walls. Trees sometimes grow even in the 
ancient houses and send their branches out 
over the tops of the walls; while here and 
there a flowering vine has climbed to the 
top of a ruined structure, festooning its 
broken columns with green and gold. But 
the general effect is one of silent desola- 
tion, naked rock, and deserted ruin. There 
are two or three small towns, even among 
the hills, widely separated, built out of 
ruins, poor and squalid. Water for these 
settlements is usually preserved in ancient 
cisterns ; for wells are rarely found, and the 
inhabitants, like the casual dwellers in 
ruined towns, find their subsistence in the 
olive groves and stony grain-fields of a 
few protected valleys. 

But the wonder of the land lies not in 
its barren hills or in the life of its scat- 
tered population, but in the splendid archi- 
tectural remains of ancient civilization that 
rise in all directions from its rocky surface. 

On the second day out from Antioch, 
early in the afternoon, after several hours 
of hard traveling up a rough slope and 
through a rocky ravine, we came upon our 
first ruin, a small town, preserving several 
large houses in excellent classic style al- 
most intact, and a lofty column which, 
with a sister shaft now fallen, stood as a 
monument above a rock-hewn tomb just 
outside the city. Among the ruins were 
living several Druse families, who received 
us cordially and told us that the town was 
called Benabil, which is not a word from 
the Arabic, the language of the present 
inhabitants, but is of Syriac origin and 
has doubtless been handed down for thir- 
teen centuries since the town was deserted 
by its original inhabitants. None of the 
monuments, so far as we knew, had ever 
been published. That same afternoon we 
stopped at another, still more extensive, 
ruined town, less well preserved than Be- 
nabil, and passed within hailing distance 
of a third town with ponderous outer walls 
shining in the last rays of the setting sun, 
before we joined our caravan and camped 
for the: night. Our tents were pitched at 
Kalb Lauzeh, beside a great church which 
might have been the cathedral of a diocese 
—a beautiful building, wonderfully pre- 
served, built in massive style, of huge 
blocks of limestone that were a creamy 
white when quarried, but which are now 
toned torich golden brown, brightened with 
white patches of lichen, thin and lace-like. 
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This fine monument of the days of Jus- 
tinian and Theodora was the pride of the 
Djebel il-A‘la and is a striking landmark, 
standing upon the top of a high ridge, 
conspicuous for miles around. This was 
the first of the buildings which we saw that 
was familiar to us from the illustrations of 
M. de Vogiié’s book. We rejoiced to find 
that it had suffered but little decay during 
the lapse of forty years. 

All of the ruins described in “ La Syrie 
Centrale ’’ were found in time, while nu- 
merous sites were discovered on each side 
of the route marked upon the maps of that 
book, which more than repaid our constant 
search. 

Finally we found ourselves in a country 
wholly unexplored, so far as maps and 
books have told, and each day brought us 
to some new and interesting site that had 
been known only to the wandering natives 
for many centuries. Within a few weeks 
over thirty ruined towns were found that 
are unknown to modern geographers. This 
number includes only the more impor- 
tant sites and does not take into account 
a large number of isolated monasteries, 
towers, and small groupsof buildings. Com- 
paratively few of these sites are sufficiently 
large in superficial area to be called cities, 
yet each of them is too extensive and too 
nobly built to be classed under the head of 
villages. 

The streets are very narrow and the 
buildings are set close together, and we 
must remember that the ancients lived in 
more crowded fashion than we do, and that 
small space was required to house a large 
number of inhabitants. 

The drawings of M. de Vogiié’s book, 
wonderful and beautiful as they are, give 
but a faint notion of the extent of these 
ruined and deserted towns, or of the dig- 
nity and richness of their architecture. 
Great was the delight of finding old friends 
among these splendid remains of antiquity, 
and great the joy of making new acquain- 
tances in the same towns, of studying 
those which were known before and those 
which had been seen by the first explorer, 
but which had not been introduced to the 
world; but greater still was the charm of 
coming upon unknown and unexpected 
sites the magnificent monuments of which 
no appreciative eye had seen for many 
generations, and the records of which, often 
engraved in letters of stone upon their walls, 


had not been read since long before the 
time of Charlemagne and Alfred. 

Let the reader for a moment imagine 
himself withdrawn from the luxuriant land- 
scapes of forest-capped hills and fresh 
green pastures with which he is familiar, 
and set down in this wasted land of barren 
gray hills, beneath a cloudless sky, and let 
him see before him in the distance a tower- 
ing mass of broken walls and shattered 
colonnades, the mighty remnants of a city 
long deserted by civilized men, silent, se- 
pulchral, with gates wide open and every 
house within untenanted even by wild 
beasts. Let him recall that this now lonely 
city was in existence before the day of 
Constantine the Great, while Rome was 
still the mistress of the world and the An- 
tonine emperors still sat upon the throne, 
that its magnificent churches were erected 
while our ancestors were bowing to Woden 
and Thor, that its spacious villas and its 
less pretentious, though still luxurious, 
abodes were built while the Anglo-Saxon 
was content with a hut of branches and 
skins, and then let him reflect that this once 
wealthy and thriving town has stood unin- 
habited for thirteen centuries, that no hand 
has been raised to add a single stone or to 
brace a tottering wall in all that time, and 
he will grasp something of the antiquity 
and something of the desolation of these 
dead cities. 

There are many sites far older than 
these, many separate buildings the history of 
which carries us much further back into the 
story of the past; but no other place has 
as yet been discovered, except among the 
ashes of Pompeii, where one can cast his 
eye over the massive walls of a city filled 
with fine buildings, temples and basilicas, 
crowded with residences, shops, and every 
structure that an advanced civilization re- 
quires, and say, “ No hand but that of time” 
—for weather and earthquake are but 
time’s handmaidens—“has wrought the 
change which separates this dead city from 
a living city of the fourth or fifth century 
of our era.” No vandal’s torch has de- 
stroyed, no restorer’s touch has marred, 
these monuments of a bygone age during 
forty generations. All that remains is genu- 
ine and original; each civic edifice, each 
house, each tomb, whether sadly ruined 
or almost perfectly preserved, contains a 
record of a civilization lost and forgotten, 
a record which, like an ancient papyrus 
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scroll, has known no overwriting and only 
slight effacement. 

Enter the city, walk through its narrow 
streets, often blocked by fallen walls, seek 
out the churches, find your way to the 
public bath, pass through the bazaars, as if 
you were ina modern living city. Churches 
you will always find, baths are less numer- 
ous, but shops abound everywhere. Pass 
through one of the many narrow entrances 
in the walls that hedge the streets; pene- 
trate the arched vestibules with seats on 
each hand, where you would have sat and 
waited fifteen hundred years ago until a 
slave opened the inner door and led you 
into the spacious courtyard of a private 
residence. Wander beyond the houses of 
the town to the ancient burial-places, where 
you will find tombs of many kinds, some 
with large chambers and columned porches 
cut all in the solid rock, others built of fine 
masonry, square structures roofed with 
rounded domes or steeply pointed pyra- 
mids. All have been rifled and desecrated 
during the ages of Moslem rule ; each stone 
sarcophagus has been broken open and its 
contents scattered or carried away, though 
in a number of cases you will find bones 
which were not considered worth removing. 
Wherever you go, in stately hall, in market, 
or in tomb, a death-like silence reigns. 

The history of Syria, as well as the history 
of her architecture, is written in the build- 
ings of these towns, and a picture is pre- 
sented in them which is probably the best 
reproduction of the architectural aspect of 
ancient Antioch, in the days of her power 
and splendor as an imperial city, that can 
ever be found. The second century, the 
century of the Antonine emperors, under 
whose sway Syria was quite thoroughly 
Romanized, is represented by a splendid 
temple, by private houses and imposing 
funeral monuments, that are of pure classic 
style, though they are suffused with Greek 
rather than Roman feeling. The third 
century, the period of decadence and lavish 
display in other parts of the Roman world, 
is represented in Syria, where the Christian 
religion was gaining a strong foothold, by 
a reaction against the prevalent extrava- 
gance of imperial paganism, for the archi- 
tecture of that period is reserved and 
severe, though its elements are still classic. 
The architecture of the fourth century, 
foreshadowing the outburst of Oriental 
national feeling that was to follow the 
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triumph of Christianity in Constantine’s 
decree, suppresses its classic motives, and 
shows a still timid Oriental sentiment in 
delicate touches in the ornamental details. 
With the fifth century, the lingering Greco- 
Roman style is clothed with garments of 
Oriental design, and a hundred elements 
are introduced which transform the archi- 
tecture of northern Syria and create a 
distinct style. The newly created style was 
perfected in the sixth century, when the 
elements introduced in the preceding cen- 
tury take definite form and are wrought 
into a developed style of architectural ex- 
pression, while only the skeleton of the 
classic—the fundamental principles of 
design and construction which had been 
learned from the West—remains to the 
credit of Greece and Rome. 

The churches and baptisteries, and the 
greater number of the houses, baths, ba- 
zaars, and tombs, belong to the later styles 
which cover the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries. The churches generally conform 
to one of two plans, the small structures 
being oblong, with wide, undivided naves 
and with an arched chancel at the east end 
and a chamber on each side of it; the 
larger edifices have two rows of columns 
which divide the nave into central and side 
aisles, and carry a clearstory above the 
slanting aisle roofs. Many examples of the 
former class exist in an almost perfect state 
of preservation but for their roofs, which 
were of wood and have, of course, per- 
ished; but the majority of the large 
churches have collapsed with the fall of the 
interior columns and clearstory. Examples, 
however, were found which preserved their 
stone portions entire, columns, clearstory, 
and all, and in these we find the clue for 
the restoration of all the churches in Syria. 

A number of these churches, large and 
small, have had scarcely a stone displaced, 
from the square slabs of their pavements 
to the apex of their gables: restore the 
roofs of wood, furnish their portals with 
doors and their windows with glass, and 
they would again be comfortable houses 
of worship; replaster the interior of the 
walls, replace the altars and other furniture, 
and you will have Christian shrines, the 
walls and arches of which would put to 
shame, in point of age, the oldest churches 
of Europe. Some of these structures have 
counterparts in the neighborhood, less well 
preserved, which have inscriptions upon 
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From a photograph, furnished by the author 


A FIVE-STORY HOUSE AT SERDJIBLEH 


The only private house of antiquity that is known showing more than three stories 


them dated in the earliest years of the fifth 


century, while fallen church portals are to 
be found that have inscribed dates of the 
fourth century. The ancient basilicas of 
Rome, which belong to the same period, 
have been rebuilt or altered so many times 
that very little of their original structure 
remains in situ. But whatever is left of 
these Syrian buildings is sure to be of the 
original builders’ work. Many of these 
edifices have richly ornamented portals 
and arches carved in fresh and vigorous 
style, and ranges of stately columns with 
graceful flowing capitals. A number of 
them boast of pavements laid in mosaics 
of varied pattern and rich colors; it takes 
but a slight touch of imagination to re- 
store them in one’s mind to the dignified 
grace and rich simplicity of their original 
estate. 

The best preserved of the public baths, 
though comparatively small, was planned 
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with all the divisions of the ancient Roman 
therme, with caldarium, tepidarium, frigida- 
rium, and other dependencies. In the great 
central hall of one bath we found a mosaic 
pavement showing scarcely a trace of 
time’s rude tread. Its highly colored de- 
signs, representing wild beasts in combat, 
its borders of intricate geometrical and 
floral patterns, and a fine Greek inscrip- 
tion wrought in black-and-white mosaics 
within a circle in the center of the pave- 
ment, were as bright and fresh when water 
was applied to them as when Julianus com- 
pleted the bath in the year 472 a.p., as the 
inscription tells us. 

The ancients in these regions seem to 
have had two general forms of private resi- 
dence—one long and low, seldom of more 
than two stories, and having capacious two- 
story colonnades or porticos with inclosed 
courtyards before them ; the other of tower 
form, four or five stories high, with two or 
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three rooms in each story. Those of the 
latter sort are naturally preserved in fewer 
instances than the former, for the reason 
that high buildings are, generally speaking, 
a more easy prey to earthquake than low 


ones. Examples of the long two-story 
house are common in every ruined town, 
many of them in a remarkable state of pres- 
ervation. The dates inscribed upon them 
range from 398 to 510 a.p. The porticos 
of these houses were their most interesting 
feature; here the ornament was massed, 
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ments above. The arrangement was not 
unlike that of the colonnades of the Greek 
market-places, and, indeed, they seem to 
have been called sfoe, as we learn from 
an inscription upon one of them. We may 
then suppose that the lower story of the 
porticos was employed for the display of 
merchandise in the daytime and that the 
goods were removed to the store-rooms at 
night. 

Not all the interesting remnants of this 
ancient civilization, however, are to be 





l‘rom a photugraph furnished by the author 


A DISTANT VIEW OF BASHAKOH 


here the inscriptions were carved, and here, 
doubtless, the leisure hours of the ancient 
owners were passed. Between the columns 
of the upper story was a parapet composed 
of rectangular slabs paneled, molded, and 
otherwise ornamented. Many of these ap- 
parently thin slabs are, in reality, the backs 
of settles cut in solid stone, with comfort- 
able seats and curving arms. ‘The wooden 
floors of all colonnades like this have, of 
course, perished, so that now, when one 
sits in one of the settles, his feet are neces- 
sarily suspended in space; but these seats 
are an index of the homelike ease and 
luxury that these ancient people enjoyed 
in the open loggias of their town residences, 
when the floors were in place, when a slop- 
ing roof afforded welcome shade within the 
portico, and when clinging vines twined 
about the pillars of stone. 

The bazaars of these ancient towns, 
which are still recognized as such by the 
people who live among the ruins, who have 
no bazaars of their own, but have seen 
them in Aleppo, consist of long, narrow 
structures facing directly upon the street; 
often they occupied both sides of a street 
of unusual width. ‘The fronts of the shops 
have two-story porticos of square mono- 
lithic piers carrying equally plain archi- 
traves. Behind the portico is a building, 
also of two stories, composed of a series of 
small rooms which were undoubtedly store- 
rooms in the ground story and living-apart- 





found within the limits of the cities and 
towns. One of the most imposing, perhaps, 
of all these monuments of the past is a 
Roman military road, built undoubtedly in 
the reign of the Emperor ‘Trajan, which 
may be traced eastward from the region 
of Antioch, around the northern end of 
the Djebel il-A‘la and the Djebel Barisha, 
and across the southern part of the Djebel 
Halakah. It first appears in a narrow de- 
file where it was cut in the solid rock, and 
where a Greek inscription carved in the 
side of the cutting high above the road- 
way gives us the name of one of the An- 
tonine emperors, having been carved about 
a hundred years after the road was built. 
Farther along the road disappears beneath 
the soil of the plain of Sermeda, which 
seems to have risen as the hills became 
bare; but it appears again in the hills to 
the south, where it ascends the slope in 
almost unbroken completeness, one of the 
most perfect monuments of Roman en- 
gineering that have been preserved to us, 
a highway twenty feet wide, built of huge 
blocks of limestone, many of them four 
feet square and four feet thick, joined with 
perfect accuracy, and still so smooth that 
horses stand with difficulty upon it; for the 
ancient transverse grooves have been worn 
away by the tramp of myriads of camels. 

At one side of the plain, not far from the 
opening of the defile described above, the 
road passes beneath a great arch which 
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spans the way like a triumphal bow. 
Stripped of its ornaments and broken at its 
ends, it still stands in gray solemnity, trying 
to tell us of some forgotten victory. For 
more than fifteen hundred years it has 
watched the tide between the East and the 
West. In its early history it stood above 
one of the main channels between Orient 
and Occident. Countless armies it has seen : 
armies exultant with hope, pressing toward 
the riches of the East; armies jubilant with 
victory, loaded down with spoil; armies 
dejected and depleted, returning disgraced 
to a thankless mistress. What worlds of 
wealth have passed beneath its broad ex- 
panse! For, during many centuries, one of 
the main currents of the commerce of the 
East passed within the compass of its piers. 

Our expedition happened to be en- 
camped at a ruin called Babiska when 
Easter day came. It seemed like Easter, 
too, for the ground among the ruins was 
strewn with tulips and narcissus. Our tents 
were pitched between the two ruined 
churches, and it seemed fitting that we 
should observe the day-with proper ser- 
vices. When our people had all assembled, 
sitting in semicircles about the door of our 
largest tent,—a motley congregation of 
Mohammedans, Druses, and Christians 
(Orthodox Greeks, Greek Catholics, and 
Protestants), all of our servants, in fact, ex- 
cept two Roman Catholics who kept dis- 
creetly in their tents,—it seemed quite like 
the apostolic age, so diverse were our tenets ; 
and when Dr. Post, gray-bearded and erect, 
began, in clear tones, to read, “In the 
end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn 
toward the first day of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to 
see the sepulchre,” I could not but re- 
flect that this was undoubtedly the first 
time in thirteen centuries that those 
familiar words had resounded about the 
walls of these early abodes of Christianity, 
and that the Greek language, in which 
those words had last been repeated here, 
was now exchanged, first for Arabic and 
then for English, two languages as foreign 
to the original as could well be imagined. 

Looking westward toward the moun- 
tains from the ruins of Babiska, one may 
see a solitary building of severe and stately 
lines, perched upon a sharp spur just below 
the summit of the Kubbit Babutta, like a 
sentinel above a ruined city. This ruin is 
the temple of Burdj Bakirha. The site is 
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well worthy of a visit, both for the sake of 
the temple and for the magnificent view 
that may be had from this “high place” 
of the ancient Syrians. Where else in the 
world could we find a view to match this 
scene of desolation and death? And this 
is only a small part of the region of de- 
serted cities in northern central Syria: ten 
ancient towns, the’ greater number of them 
of considerable extent, abandoned and in 
ruins, with no evidence that they have been 
inhabited since the beginning of the seventh 
century! ‘This desolation was not the work 
of any great physical catastrophe such as 
that which destroyed the cities beside the 
Bay of Naples; these conditions cannot 
have been brought about entirely by inva- 
sion, war, and pillage, for conquérors sel- 
dom destroy a country, but take it for their 
own gain. 

What, then, can have wrought the change 
by which a wealthy, populous, and neces- 
sarily fertile land was transformed into a 
rocky wilderness strewn with the remnants 
of once thriving cities? I believe this to 
have been due primarily to the cutting of 
trees. There is every evidence that, for five 
centuries at least, the inhabitants of these 
hills drew heavily upon the forests of the 
region. Every building, large and small, 
had a wooden roof and intermediate floors 
of wood, besides doors, shutters, sheds, 
and other details which must have been of 
the same material. Such a lavish use of the 
product of the forest would indicate the 
presence of extensive woodlands in the 
immediate vicinity ; for importation of ma- 
terials into these rough mountain districts 
would have been both difficult and costly. 
We may believe, then, that the mountain- 
sides were once clothed with forests, which 
means that there was soil for trees to grow 
in. There are many other evidences that 
there was plenty of soil covering the bare 
ribs of the earth that are now exposed. 
Wine- and olive-presses may be counted by 
the hundreds in places where there is not 
sufficient soil to support a single vine or 
olive-tree, and there are slopes that were 
terraced up with a succession of walls; but 
the walls have fallen down, and there is no 
remnant of earth behind them. 

The desolation, then, we may presume, 
is the result of the gradual washing away 
of the soil from the hills, caused primarily 
by the cutting of the forests. For a time 
the inhabitants saved their country by the 
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judicious building of terraces for their vine- 
yards and orchards. Then came the inva- 
sions, first, of the Persians who destroyed 
Antioch in 538, then of the Mohamme- 
dans, in the train of the prophet, in 632, 
and the consequent poverty which made 
it impossible for the people to keep their 
terrace walls in repair. After this the work 
of destruction was rapid, and the winter 
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rains of thirteen centuries have washed the 
hills to the gray bareness of their limestone 
frames, while a continuous series of earth- 
quakes has wrecked the buildings of anti- 
quity, leaving only here and there a well- 
preserved example of their former sp'endor. 

No one who looks at these pictures of 
the Syrian hills can fail to see in them an 
object-lesson for our day and generation. 
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STRANDED IN A SPANISH 
HILL TOWN 


BY THOMAS ROBINSON DAWLEY, JR. 


WITH PICTURES BY S. CRUSET 


\Y URCIA isan Arabian-like city among 
1 date-palms and orange-trees, in the 
midst of delicious gardens in a southeast 
corner of Spain. A journalistic mission 
took me there. My next mission was to 
Cadiz, which is due west from Murcia, and 
naturally I thought the line of railroad 
running west would get me to Cadiz. The 
railroad is marked on the map, but I failed 
to notice that it terminated somewhere in 
the middle of southern Spain, and did not 
begin again till a bit farther on. 

To get the morning train I rode ona 
queerly fashioned, two-story tram-car to a 
little town of sun-baked mud called Alcan- 
tarilla. I then learned that I could get a 
ticket only as far as Baza. I scarcely knew 
where Baza was beyond the fact that it 
was on the way to Cadiz. I had some 
faint recollection of it as the scene of the 
friar’s love-story in “Guzman de Alfa- 
rache,” and one of the first cities Ferdinand 
laid siege to in his conquest of Granada. 

As I bought my ticket my next discovery 
was that, beyond a few centimos, my money 
was all gone. By some mysterious means 
a portion of my cash had been extracted 
from my purse, which I finally laid to a 
clever valet in one of the hotels where I 
had been stopping. 





With my railway-ticket in one hand, my 
empty purse and a few centimos in the 
other, I was confused. ‘The train was 
about to start, and, with my scattered wits 
half collected, I knew that I was no better 
off stopping where I was than going on to 
Baza, which would certainly briag me 
nearer to my destination. So I climbed 
into one of the cars and dropped into a 
corner with a bewildered feeling, wonder- 
ing what was to become of me. 

Hardships inure men to many kinds of 
discomfort, but of all the discomforts I 
know, to be stranded in the midst of civili- 
zation and plenty is the worst. I imagine 
I must have looked strangely out of place 
in that car, knowing that I had no money, 
and with no prospects of a breakfast or 
dinner before me. An old peasant, with his 
brown manta over his broad shoulders, sat 
opposite me, gazing at me with one eye, 
which was the only eye he had, and, oddly, 
a blue one. He may have divined that 
something was the matter, and to satisfy 
his curiosity, he began by asking me where 
I was going. Groutily I answered that I 
did not know, which, instead of dispelling 
his curiosity, increased it, and, after a 
pause, he asked what I was going for. I 
did not know that either, and the old man 
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became excited. His next question was 
whether I was on business or pleasure ; and 
fearing that he might take me for an es- 
caped lunatic if I again told him I did not 
know, I replied, “ Both.” This seemed to 
allay any fears he might have had, for after 
asking me if I kept on going that way for- 
ever, and receiving “ Yes” for a reply, he 
changed his seat to my side, and placing 
one hand on my knee like an affectionate 
old grandfather who had all my concerns 
at heart, talked with kindly interest. 

Shifting his one eye over to the barren 
mountains bordering the plain, he asked 
me if I had been to see the monks who 
lived there. I had not. 

“You will certainly return to Murcia,” 
said he, “and we will go together and pay 
them a visit. We will make a day of it. 
The holy brothers are good people; they 
pray, and feed the poor, who walk all the 
way there to get a meal; but we will ride.” 

I looked at the distant mountains and 
thought of the poor people climbing up 
them to get a single meal, and wondered 
how soon it would be when I would sadly 
be in need of a meal myself. 

“You ask, on your return, for Diego 
Hernandez, who lives in the darrio of San 
Benito, on the Cartagena road. They all 
know me in the barrio; just ask for old 
Diego who has two sons, army officers,” 
said my one-eyed friend. 

He then told me that, although a poor 
peasant, he had succeeded in giving his 
two sons a military career, and they had 
been to America as second lieutenants, re- 
turning a rank higher. They now lived at 
home, with nothing to do but live on their 
pay, which, as they were in the reserve, 
was only a fraction of what they would 
get if they were assigned to duty. 

Thus the old man abstracted my 
thoughts from my own dejected self. 
Spaniards have a way of doing this. They 
may know you for five minutes, or they 
may not know you at all, but they will 
make you feel as though you had known 
them all your life. So it was with old Diego 
as he edged up to me with his bright, merry 
blue eye, and rough old hand affectionately 
on my knee. 

“T am going to a pig-killing at my 
daughter’s,” he finally said. “She lives 
over there where you see that clump of 
trees.”” Pulling the woolen manta about his 
shoulders, he opened the door of the com- 
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partment as the train stopped; and as he 
backed down his farewell was: “Don’t 
forget—the barrio of San Benito, on the 
Cartagena road. Everybody knows me 
there. We will make a day of it.” 

Then he backed away, his one blue eye 
turned up to me, smiling as he waved a 
final adieu. 

With the cry, “ Viajeros al tren!” fol- 
lowed by the ringing of a bell and the 
blowing of a horn, the train, jogging and 
bumping, rolled on. A party of Spaniards 
on the other side of the low partition 
separating the compartments discussed 
Cuba and why it had been lost to Spain. 
Vituperations were directed against the 
government and the people whom they sent 
to Cuba to steal. 

We came to Lorca, a large city as 
cities go in Spain. We could see the cas- 
tellated walls of the old citadel crowning 
the hill and the agglomerated city beneath 
them. The railroad terminates fully a mile 
below the city, I suppose to give the nu- 
merous clamoring hack-drivers at the sta- 
tion a chance to earn their fares. As I got 
down from the car I mentally vowed that 
they would not get my remaining eighteen 
cents, for that was all the money I had. 

But I was not to get off so easily. Two 
of my fellow-passengers, seeming to think it 
their sacred duty to look out for a lone stran- 
ger in their land, bustled me into a kind of 
omnibus, notwithstanding my protestations 
to be allowed to walk. I told them I al- 
ways preferred walking, and I certainly do 
when I have no money to pay for a ride. 

“ But you have n’t breakfasted,” said one 
of them, as they jammed me into a seat 
as if I were in a crowded street-car at 
home. “And it would be very bad to walk 
after such a long ride in the train before 
breakfast,” said another. 

I did not want to confess that I had no 
money to pay for the breakfast, and when 
the omnibus-thing stopped in front of the 
fonda, I tried to give them the slip as they 
led the way in. As I turned off up the 
street, several men and boys waiting for 
something to do headed me off, inform- 
ing me that I was going the wrong way. As 
I insisted that I wanted to go up the street, 
they set up a clamor, attracting the atten- 
tion of my would-be benefactors, who joined 
their efforts with those of the mob in try- 
ing to get me back to the fonda, where 
they insisted I should breakfast. My em- 
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barrassment changing to anger, I said 
something very angrily, and the mob 
howled and yelled behind me. 

“Poor fellow, he ’s a foreigner,” re- 
marked one of my would-be benefactors, 
“and I guess he is crazy. Let him alone.” 

Just as I thought I was making my 
escape, the driver of the omnibus came 
running after me, with the yelling mob at 
his heels. He said I had not paid him, 
and he wanted his fare. I gave him ten 
of my eighteen remaining cents, and then 
he wanted a pourboire. I may have men- 
tioned some other place, but I clung 
tightly to my last eight cents, and the 
crowd hooted and jeered again as I turned 
on my heel and started up the street as 
fast as I could, with one little old man, his 
face nearly buried in the folds of a great 
comforter wrapped around his neck, hang- 
ing on my flank. 

Knowing that he would claim pay for 
some service, either real or imaginary, I 
told him to go with the others; but he said 
no, they were all great rascals, and he 
did not care about keeping their company. 
He showed me the way to the railway- 
station, on the other side of the city, from 
which the train would leave in a couple of 
hours for Baza. There I deposited my 
valise, and as I could not get rid of the little 
old fellow, I concluded to let him guide 
me up to the ruined towers and battle- 
ments of the citadel, a thousand years old. 
They were more interesting to me than 
my own stranded condition. 

The way led up a narrow, crooked street, 
till it became so steep that the pavement 
was like stairs. At the top were the old 
citadel walls from which the Goths de- 
fended their city against the invading Ber- 
bers, and subsequently the Moors against 
the conquering Castilians. From the top 
I could look over the city to the plains 
beyond, where the last battle was fought 
between the Berbers and the retiring Goths. 
There the defeated soldiers of Teodomiro 
were put to the sword, but the valiant 
Teodomiro, so the story goes, escaped to 
Auriola. The Berbers, in close pursuit, 
found upon their arrival that he had that 
city’s walls crowded with warriors; but an 
envoy appeared proposing to the Berber 
chief honorable terms for the capitulation 
of the city, threatening that if they were 
not accepted Teodomiro would defend it 
to the last, and then consign the city and 
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all it contained to the flames. The Berber 
chief, Abd-ul-Aziz, agreed to the proposed 
terms, and when the compact was signed, 
he expressed his desire to see the doughty 
Teodomiro and the city so bravely de- 
fended. The envoy then threw off his 
cloak, declaring himself to be Teodomiro, 
and leading the Mussulman into the city, 
showed him that the warriors on the walls 
were only women. 

As I returned to the city, my little old 
man and I became good friends, and he 
showed me where I could buy seven cents’ 
worth of bread and sausage. I gave him 
my remaining cent, and as it was near 
train-time, I climbed into a compartment 
filled with as typical a looking lot of brig- 
ands as I ever saw. Their clothes were 
the color of the soil I saw from the car- 
window, and all carried heavy brown 
mantas in which to wrap themselves. 
They were fierce-looking, with hard, wrin- 
kled faces. Some weeks later, when I 
heard a Spaniard telling some others that 
there was a town in his province where 
the people were so bad that neither the 
judges nor the guardia civiles could do 
anything with them, and that the town 
was Lorca, I thought of the jeering mob 
in front of the fonda, and the scowling 
brigands seated on the wooden benches of 
the car, tapping the floor with their long 
whip-handles, that afternoon. 

Like a swaying caravan the train rolled 
over a rocky, deserted region. It pre- 
sented a stern landscape, bold and rugged, 
set against a transparent sky. There were 
dark cliffs and mountain-peaks streaked 
with deep seams and shadows, with a yel- 
low-stone village standing out brightly upon 
a shelf of rocks, and a rare bit of green 
below. The people that I saw from the 
swaying train appeared in harmony with 
it all. They were a hardy lot, living upon 
the rocks, defying hardships, and scorning 
the voluptuousness of the mild, soft re- 
gions below. Ill clad, with tattered gar- 
ments fluttering in the wind, I saw them 
in the biting cold, man or woman or boy, 
stern, silent, regarding the passing of the 
train with a stoicism equaled only by the 
rocks upon which they stood. 

The passengers were constantly shifting 
with the various stoppages. The brigand- 
ish-looking gentlemen of Lorca made room 
for others of a slightly different type, armed 
with picks and ox-goads. As still higher 
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altitudes were reached, it grew colder, the 


shadows longer, and the sky faded to a 
pearl-gray; with tints of orange and pink 
shooting up from the west, it changed to 
blue and to darkness, leaving only the dim 
oil-lamps in the roof of the car to light up 
the interior in a feeble way. 

Suddenly, as the train made a stop, 
the side door swung open, and in came a 
pyramid of bandboxes, with a bursting 
imitation-leather valise for its foundation. 
The pyramid rose and fell and swayed as 
some one poking it along tried to get in 
behind it, and then it fell apart, the band- 
boxes rolling all over the floor, disclosing 
a tall young priest with despair depicted 
upon his countenance as he looked down 
at the wreck of his baggage strewn about. 

A young man dressed in an embroidered 
costume of black cloth, with a long whip- 
stalk in his hand and a smiling face, sprang 
to the priest’s assistance, and gathering 
up the contents of the valise, endeavored 
to squeeze the miscellaneous collection 
of shirts, gowns, rosaries, and a prayer- 
book, all having the air of antiquity, back 
where they belonged. The priest endea- 
vored to hold the.top of the valise down 
while the young man tried to tie it together 
with the tangle of string which had held 
the pyramid together, but hopelessly he 
tied up the priest, his long skirts, and the 
valise all together. They finally straight- 
ened things out, and stowed the valise and 
bandboxes away under the seat. The priest 
talked all the time, and becoming good- 
natured, turned his attention to me. He 
plied me with questions, which I scarcely 
knew how to answer, owing to the predica- 
ment I was in. I finally told him I wasa 
journalist, and he opened his merry little 
eyes at me very wide, saying: 

“Why, I always thought journalists 
made. lots of money, and traveled with 
counts and marquises, and even princes.” 

I told him that I sometimes traveled 
with grand people, too, but just then I was 
studying the more humble phases of so- 
ciety. 

“So-o-o ?’’ drawled he, with credulous 
wonder, wagging his head. “And are you 
going to Guadix?” 

I did not know where Guadix was, and 
so I told him I was going as far as the 
train went.. He seemed surprised, and his 
questions bothered me. Ashe persisted in 
them, I feared he would take me for a lu- 
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natic, as they had done at Lorca, and per- 
haps turn me over to the guardia civiles, 
so I finally came out flatly, and told him I 
had no money, and did not know where I 
was going, or what was going to become 
of me. He looked at me in blank amaze- 
ment, and then at the young man in black, 
and at a man in brown next to him, then 
back to me again. I did not know but he 
was going to call the guardia civiles, after 
all; for a man who dresses well and con- 
fesses that he has no money has no business 
to be at large. But the train stopping, and 
Baza being announced, I seized my valise 
and elbowed my way through a crowd 
clamoring about the car, as quickly as I 
possibly could. 

Outside the station a bright light shone 
like a single star low on the horizon out 
of the inky darkness. I took my way toward 
it, followed by two shadowy figures press- 
ing their services upon me. I told them I 
had nothing for them, and as they were 
persistent, I peremptorily told them to “ get 
out,” whereupon each declared to the other 
that it was he who should get out, and sud- 
denly they fell to pommeling each other 
with a pugilistic spirit scarcely ever wit- 
nessed in Spaniard before. I paused to see 
the end of the fray, but as there appeared 
no immediate prospect of either knocking 
the other out, I strode on. 

Seeing that I was about to escape them, 
they mutually desisted from their pommel- 
ing and ran after meagain. Catching up 
to me, one on each side, one said to the 
other, in a very mournful tone: 

“ This poor sir is a stranger here ; he does 
not know where to go, and unless we guide 
him, he will certainly be lost.” 

The other fellow said: 

“ But he is very suspicious ; he will allow 
no one to touch his bag. He must have 
much money in it, and he thinks we are 
thieves.” 

As they would not leave me, I used 
some choice language upon them which I 
had picked up from a bandit chief in Cuba, 


-whom old Gomez had given me for a guide. 


This seemed to have the proper effect, 
for they slunk away in the darkness, just 
as I saw in a sudden gleam of light flashed 
from an open door the silhouetted forms of 
the tall priest and the young man with the 
whip in the frame of light. It was only for 
a moment, and as they stepped within, the 
door closed, and all was darkness again. 
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Scarcely knowing what I was going to 
do, I stepped up to the door, and hearing 
voices, pushed it open and stepped within. 
There were the priest and his friend with 
the whip standing in the middle of a long, 
low, barn-like interior, calling for a drink. 
A great fire crackled and blazed in the 
middle of a brick floor at the far end of the 
place, around which was seated in a circle 
a most curious group of peasants, remind- 
ing me of some scene set upon a stage. A 
great chimney orifice, like the hood to a 
smith’s forge, hung over all, covering the 
entire group. Ona bit of whitewashed wall 
at the side over the entrance to another 
room shone brightly in the firelight a col- 
lection of polished brass household utensils 
arranged like pieces of old armor on a 
knight’s panoply. 

The foreground had the solid ground for 
a floor, and naked beams overhead. Don- 
key-saddles and bags of grain were piled 
against the walls, and men lay stretched 
upon the floor, wrapped in their mantas, 
more like shrouded dead than tired men 
sleeping. The munching sound of the don- 
keys eating their grain came from the rear, 
and there was the strong odor of the beasts. 
I was in an old-fashioned inn such as that 
in which Christ was born. 

In answer to the priest’s summons, a tall, 
thin man came forward from the group 
about the fire. He was in black—a black 
calico blouse over his black trousers and a 
black cap on his head. His face was clean- 
shaved and very white, with intensely black 
eyebrows. 

Saluting both the priest and me, he led 
the way to a small room at the other end 
of the apartment, and I followed. He set 
out three small glasses on a counter, and 
filling them, the priest nodded to me, and I 
joined him in taking the drink. I had not 
eaten anything all that day except my seven 
cents’ worth of bread and sausage, and in 
Spain one gets very little for seven cents. 
My head ached violently; and the silent 
company looked at me gravely, as though 
they thought me a very strange character 
indeed. I asked the man with the striking 
eyebrows who served the drinks—I took 
him to be the innkeeper—if I could have 
a room. He nodded assent, and taking a 
tall, biblical-looking lamp with four wicks 
to it, picked out one of the wicks, and light- 
ing it, bade me follow him. 

As I turned with him I confronted one 
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of the fellows who had followed me from 
the railway-station, with his hand on my 
valise, ready to take it to the room for me. 
The sight of him in my disturbed state of 
mind angered me so that I gave vent to 
my feelings with another flow of Latin- 
American adjectives which made him gasp. 
He looked at the astonished priest and 
innkeeper as, in a whisper, he told them I 
must have a lot of money in the bag, 
because I was fearful of letting any one 
touch it. 

My host led me up a crooked, narrow 
flight of stairs, and showed me into a room 
directly over the hearth below. It was a 
curious old room, with the great funnel- 
shaped chimney coming up through the 
floor, leaning up against one side of the 
house, and poking its top out of the roof 
formed by the rafters of unhewn timbers, 
which all sloped from the top of the chim- 
ney and came down and spread out to the 
irregular walls around the sides. The floor 
was paved with red bricks, and was about 
as level as a duck-pond, though there was 
no water in it. 

The innkeeper set his ancient lamp down 
on a rude table, as he watched me glance 
about the room, and as I turned to him, 
he looked at me with a grin, saying good 
night, and left. 

It was the most curious room I had ever 
seen in all my life, and as I looked about 
again I wondered why the innkeeper had 
grinned. ‘The room was so crooked that 
there must have been ten corners in it. A 
little cot jutting out from one side, with a 
dark blanket draping it, resembled a fu- 
neral bier. By the side of the cot was a 
bunch of hay, which, on further investiga- 
tion, proved to be a grass mat. Several 
rush-seated chairs, several tables in as 
many different angles of the room, a water- 
jug and wash-bowl of brown clay, and 
several colored prints of saints on the 
walls, completed the furnishing; and this 
was the best room the house afforded. I 
was greatly comforted to find everything 
scrupulously clean, and, without fear of 
either robbers or ghosts, I crawled into my 
bier-like bed. 

I was awakened by the blowing of a 
horn and the jingling of bells. I thought it 
was morning, but I could not see anything, 
the darkness was so complete. I did not 
feel sleepy, but my bed was warm, and I 
thought I would wait for daylight, in the 
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meantime pondering over in my mind 
what I should do to get out of my scrape. 
I thought I might walk on to Granada, 
where I could wait for a remittance; but 
I was in debt for my night’s lodging, and 
I did not have enough money for a pos- 
tage-stamp. 

That was the longest wait for daylight 
that I ever knew, and had it not been fora 
tiny ray of light that I discovered coming in 
through the shutter, I might have kept on 
waiting all day. Jumping out of bed, I 
pulled the fastenings to the shutters, threw 
them open, and let in the broad daylight. 
A wintry landscape, hemmed in by a range 
of snow-clad mountains, spread before me, 
presenting a great contrast to the orange- 
groves and date-palms of Murcia, which 
I had left the morning before. 

Dressing myself with a final mental ejac- 
ulation that I was “ina hole,” I went down 
the narrow, crooked stairs fearing imme- 
diate arrest for having no money to pay 
for the night’s lodging. When I have 
no money I am a coward; that I know. 

I left the inn without any one molesting 
me, leaving my valise in my room as se- 
curity. A cold, biting wind sent the tears 
down my cheeks as I followed a road 
bordered with tall poplars along the edge 
of the town to the plain. A man sat there 
on the ground, with his body in his sentry- 
box-like hut and his feet outside, sunning 
himself, and waiting for some one to come 
along with a load of wood, a chicken, or 
a basket of eggs on which it was his duty 
to levy the octroi, or municipal tax. 

Turning back into the town, I trod nar- 
row and steep streets, amid queer old dwell- 
ings, convents, and churches. There were 
ragged, hungry-looking beggars there, 
barefooted friars, and bareheaded women 
going to market. They gazed at me curi- 
ously, as though they thought I had strayed 
into the wrong place, and I felt so, too. 
Two begging monks saluted me, evidently 
under the impression that I was a rich man 
traveling for pastime. 

I strayed into the cathedral, a dark and 
gloomy temple within, undoubtedly contain- 
ing many religious relics, as most Spanish 
churches do. Services were being held, 
and as no one spoke to me or offered to 
show me anything, I went out, and climbed 
to the top of a hill which seemed so close 
to the cathedral that a good jump would 
land one on its roof. The hill was a pro- 
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jecting promontory from the range behind. 
The crumbling walls of the citadel which 
held out so bravely and so long against the 
armies of Ferdinand and Isabella bordered 
its crest, and Gipsy huts, like rabbit-burrows, 
were built into the tottering ruins—a uni- 
versal privilege which the Gipsies in Spain 
seem to have of taking possession of all 
that remains of the grandeur of the Moor- 
ish occupation. 

At my feet lay the city proper, a broken 
field of tiled roofs and queer chimney-pots, 
and beyond spread the plain where the 
orchards and gardens lay in which the 
fierce fighting between the Christian con- 
querors and the Mussulman defenders be- 
gan when Baza fell. 

“The morning sun rose upon a piteous 
scene before the walls of Baza,” says Ir- 
ving. “The Christian outpost, harassed 
throughout the night, were pale and hag- 
gard; while the multitudes of slain which 
lay before their palisades showed the fierce 
attacks they had sustained and the bravery 
of their defense.” 

As I stood there contemplating the 
scene, a solitary frayed figure in the wind 
came running and leaping toward me over 
the rough ground and debris like a moun- 
tain goat. It was a dwarfish-looking crea- 
ture, too old to be called a boy, too small 
to be called a man. As he approached me 
he saluted, and hugging himself to keep 
warm, said his house over there, pointing 
to the Gipsy huts, and all it contained was 
at my service. The offer was made just at 
a time when I should have liked to have 
had a house and something in it, too, but 
I doubted the sincerity of the offer. Be- 
fore I could question the youth regarding 
it, he offered his services as guide. 

“What can you show me?” I asked. 

“Nothing, sefior,” he replied, hugging 
himself still tighter as the wind whirled up 
his loose trousers. 

“Then tell me something about these 
ruins.” 

“There is nothing about them, sefor, 
except the gold which the Moors buried 
here, heaps of it; but the authorities will 
not allow us to dig for it.” 

“T should think they had been digging 
enough already,” I said, glancing at the 
yawning holes all about, some of them 
caves big enough to put a house in. 

“Oh, we did n’t do that. That ’s been 
done a long time; the people who dug 
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those holes did n’t know where to find the 
gold,” he said, with a knowing gleam of 
contempt at their stupidity. 

“ Look here,” said I, it dawning upon me 
suddenly, “were n’t you one of the fel- 
lows who tagged me from the railway-sta- 
tion last night, pressing your services upon 
me?” 

“Si, sefor.” 

“Well, why did you do it?” 

“T was afraid you would get lost, sefior, 
and I was in need of a few centimos.” 

“Do you suppose anybody is going to 
pay you for making a nuisancé of your- 
self?” 

“But, senor, I was in need of a few 
centimos to buy bread.” 

“ Now look here, my lad,” said I, in a 
burst of confidence. “ I am dead broke my- 
self, and have n’t a centimo to buy coffee. 
I did not breakfast yesterday or dine, 
neither have I broken my fast to-day, 
and I must be as hungry as you were. Now 
can you tell me how to get something to 
eat and drink and get out of this place 
without stealing or begging ?” 

The youth looked straight at me. He 
did not believe a word I said. 

“Fact,” said I. 

“Why, sefor you are rich and get 
plenty to eat, while I scarcely ever get 
anything but dry bread.” 

“Well, I should like to get out of this 
town before I freeze or starve to death, 
and if I were you I would get out, too, be- 
fore I would stay here hugging those rags 
in the cold and living on dry bread.” 

“ But, senor, I have no money.” 

“Neither have I; but I would walk be- 
fore I would stay here.” 

“Tt is a long way to walk, but there is a 
stage-coach for Guadix to-night.” 

“ How can I go on the stage-coach with- 
_ out money?” 

“ Hang up your watch,” said he, looking 
at my watch-chain. “They will take you 
to Granada, and there you can get the 
watch back by paying the amount, for you 
must have money there.” 

I followed his eyes to my watch-chain, 
and his suggestion seeming a good one, I 
immediately engaged his services to assist 
me in transacting the business. 

He led the way to the office of the 
diligencias, a room which was empty save 
for the little stool and desk in one corner, 
and there we waited for a big, fat man 


to wabble in and put himself on the stool. 
With my newly found companion in mis- 
ery hanging to the desk, I explained my 
predicament. The fat Spaniard did not 
seem to think either the predicament or 
the arrangement proposed anything un- 
reasonable, and he promised that if I 
would return in the evening, a little before 
the time set for the departure of the stage- 
coach, he would fix the matter up. 

The necessity of doing things at once 
seldom occurs to a Spaniard, and as I saw 
my name go down on his books for a 
seat in the coach, I was so well satisfied 
that I thought I could well fast another 
day and wait till night for the small cash 
advance which I asked for on the watch in 
addition to the fare. 

My would-be guide, who, according to 
his own statement, could show me nothing 
and tell me nothing, now thoroughly con- 
vinced that I had no money, went his 
way till such time as I was to receive 
some, while I, with the conviction that I 
could postpone till evening the payment of 
any claim mine host might have against 
me, returned to the hostelry. 

The peasants, with their bags of grain 
and donkeys and saddles, had taken their 
departure. I wandered through the stables, 
half-underground places with age-stained 
rafters low overhead. It was warm in there, 
where the poor overworked donkeys evi- 
dently found comfort when their daily work 
was done. 

My host, the tall man with the white 
face and great overhanging eyebrows and 
the black cap and the blouse, whom they 
called José, invited me, in an unmistak- 
able tone of hospitality, to join him and 
two or three others about the embers of the 
fire under the great hooded, funnel-like 
chimney, and as I took the proffered seat, 
he called to some one to “Fetch some 
wood to stir up the fire to make the gentle- 
man warm.” And then, after sizing me up 
awhile, he fell to dozing in his chair. I 
am quite sure that the keepers of these 
Spanish inns never go to bed. 

A shriveled old man, with a fuzzy, black, 
peak-crowned, cone-shaped hat, with a tuft 
of fuzz on the point of it, rose and brought 
a handful of wood. A very fat man, with a 
sash fully a foot wide swathed around him, 
and an air of prosperity in a small way, 
gently nodded a welcome, and a happy-go- 
lucky chap opened the conversation, as he 
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poked at the fire, by asking me if my country 
was anything like Baza, and the others eyed 
me with a lurking curiosity for a reply. I 
saw an opportunity to divert my mind from 
the beastly craving of an empty stomach, 
and I soon had them all animated and 
somewhat confused in their ideas with my 
accounts of some of the institutions and 
industries of my own country. They were 
too honorable and simple themselves to 
suspect me of lying, and when I told them 
that we bored holes in the ground to ob- 
tain gas which we piped and used to light 
cities and run machine-shops, they mar- 
veled greatly. 

The jovial young fellow who poked the 
fire said that he had been a soldier of artil- 
lery and had been stationed at Cadiz, 
where he had seen a great many wonderful 
things, but nothing so wonderful as that. 

He wanted to know if I was a French- 
man, and I told him I was a Yankee. 

“We don’t know the difference here ; we 
call all foreigners Frenchmen,” he replied, 
apparently never having heard the name 
Yankee before. 

As José continued to doze in his chair, 
he frequently interpolated a semi-uncon- 
scious growl at some. customer who inter- 
rupted him, or sat up with a start and 
blinked his eyes long enough to listen to 
some of my descriptions of that marvelous 
land from which I had come. 

“And you have a war there, have you 
not?” inquired the fat man. 

“We had a war,” said I. “Did n’t you 
hear about it? It was with Spain, and our 
soldiers fought yours at Santiago de Cuba, 
don’t you know?” 

“Heard something about it,” he an- 
swered. “But tell us what you know, for 
we don’t get much news here.” 

“Well, I was there, and we had one big 
fight. After that we put in sixteen days, 
our soldiers and yours, looking at one an- 
other, and finally we agreed not to fight 
any more.” 

“That ’s right,” exclaimed José, lifting 
his head and snapping his little black eyes. 
“Those soldiers had good sense. If gov- 
ernments want to fight, I say let them do 
their own fighting among themselves, and 
if soldiers had any sense, they would make 
them do it too. They would just put down 
their guns and tell the governments to do 
their own fighting.” 

And as no one disputed this statement, 
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he sat back in his chair and soon dozed 
off again. 

But when I began to tell how we built 
sky-scrapers in New York, he pricked up 
his ears, and his nodding stopped. 

“We run them up very high,” said I. 
“They are twenty-six or more stories high, 
and sweep the sky.” 

“My God!” he exclaimed, with a start 
that nearly upset his chair, and then they 
all looked up the chimney with a long- 
drawn “Jesus! ” (“Haysoos!’’) on their 
lips, as though to see how high those 
houses really were. 

“ How the devil do they get to the top ?” 
José asked, now thoroughly awake. 

“Elevators,” said I; but if I had said 
bean-stalks they would have been less puz- 
zled. 

Here the ex-artilleryman tried to help 
me out by explaining that an elevator was 
a spiral railroad running around the out- 
side of the building like a train going to 
the top of a mountain. 

A woman oil-vender came in to fill the 
oil-lamps, and then José, regardless of our 
presence, neglected his dozing to chaff and 
declare his love for the dispenser of oil, 
who was not at all young. His fun chang- 
ing to pathos, he mentioned the loss of his 
own wife, and his being left alone with 
eight motherless children; and though he 
would not change his position for that of 
Don So-and-so, the richest man of Baza, 
with all his houses and rents, he was lonely. 
The woman laughed as she measured out 
the oil, and told him he should find a new 
wife; but José declared that he did not 
want to marry again. Then the barber 
came around with a brass wash-basin under 
his arm, and the tools of his art rolled up 
inatowel. He had the face of an Israelite, 
and was the only person I had seen with a 
mustache. He charged two cents a shave, 
and on my asking him if no one in Baza let 
his beard or mustache grow, he said: “ It is 
the custom for everybody to shave clean 
here, with the exception of a few gentle- 
men of position.” 

So I took it that the Israelitish-looking 
barber classed himself with the few gentle- 
men of position, and a mustache or beard 
was a mark of aristocracy. Besides shaving 
people, he pulled teeth and bled the ill. 
For pulling teeth he was provided with an 
iron wrench, a cruel instrument, which 
they named after the English by calling 
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it the Have Jnglese, or “ English wrench.” 
With it the barber not only removes your 
obnoxious molar, but he is liable to remove 
a part of your jaw as well. 

As I sat there, other peasants came in 
from time to time and soberly seated them- 
selves by the fire, and as the hour for their 
midday meal approached, they drew from 
their great, wide sashes of cloth their break- 
fast. A Spaniard, be he the proudest aris- 
tocrat or the humblest beggar, will not put 
food into his mouth in the presence of 
others without first offering it to them. 
Imagine, then, my feelings on this second 
day of fasting, seated with that group of 
Spaniards, each in turn thrusting his bread, 
fish, sausage, or whatever it might be, under 
my nose, with a “Would you like some, 
sir ?”’ with no intention whatever of giving 
me any. He scarcely had enough for him- 
self. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the weary feel- 
ing somewhere midway between my mouth 
and my heels, I was greatly interested. 
These were the hardy, frugal, abstemious 
Spaniards of whom the world understands 
little. I have seen them go a long time with- 
out food and never utter a word of com- 
plaint, defying their hardships with a sober 
dignity which ought to bring a blush of 
shame to the cheeks of the effeminate, 
pampered aristocrats to whom Spain owes 
her downfall. 

And this midday meal of these peasants, 
their breakfast, would be considered by the 
average over-fed American scarcely sufh- 
cient to keep a man alive. One, as he sat 
there by the fire, raked out some coals and 
toasted upon them a bit of dry codfish as 
big as his two fingers, which he ate with a 
piece of bread. Another, feeling in his 
sash, brought out a large potato, which, 
cutting in half, he rubbed with salt, then 
roasted, and gave half to a comrade. 

An old woman, who appeared to be 
José’s housekeeper, busied herself by turns 
in polishing the brass utensils hung on the 
wall and in cooking in earthenware jugs 
meals for those who could afford some- 
thing more elaborate than toasted codfish 
or a baked potato. The fat man had in- 
vited the ex-soldier of artillery to breakfast 
with him, and the latter watched with un- 
bounded glee the pot containing rice, po- 
tatoes, and a wee bit of pork, for it was a 
feast to him. For another, the old woman 
had cooked a casserole of potatoes and 
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pepper. When a jaunty young driver came 
in and called to her to fry him “a pair of 
eggs,” I thought it about time I made an 
attempt to get some of those eggs, too. 

Turning to dozing José, I asked him in 
the most nonchalant manner imaginable if 
he did not think so too. He looked at me 
with an air of mingled surprise and injury, 
as though my wanting some eggs was not 
his fault, saying that I had but to order, 
and they would be prepared for me at once. 
I should have liked to have ordered a nice 
juicy beefsteak, but I knew that there would 
be about as much chance of my getting 
that as there was of the Yankee cavalryman 
whom I saw cleaning out a Cuban restau- 
rant after the fall of Santiago, because he 
could not get pie, getting what he wished. 

The old woman set a table for me in the 
adjoining room, with a plate, a spoon, a 
covered dish containing two fried eggs, a 
bottle of wine, and half a loaf of bread. 
As I noticed that every one carried huge 
clasped knives called facas, I understood 
that I was supposed to furnish my own 
knife, and that forks were as yet unknown 
in that part of Spain. The wine-bottle was 
a wide, transparent-glass, tea-pot-like ar- 
rangement, with a narrow spout from 
which etiquette requires one to drink the 
wine without touching the spout to his lips. 
One must hold the bottle over his head and 
pour the wine down his throat. I tried it. 
My first attempt sent a jet of wine into my 
eye, and my second sent it down my neck 
and on to my shirt-bosom. I finally 
managed to hit my mouth, but I hit almost 
everything else around it as well, and then 
I came to the conclusion that the wine 
was not any good anyway, for it was sour. 
But the bread and eggs were excellent. 

I returned to the circle about the fire, 
feeling that I could put a few more stories 
on our New York sky-scrapers, and manu- 
facture enough natural gas to keep all the 
peasants in Baza marveling till my next 
meal, provided I succeeded in getting one. 
The ex-artilleryman’s breakfast with the fat 
man seemed to set him to thinking of the 
many such good feasts of potatoes and rice 
that he had not had, and the many more 
that he was not going to get. With a 
troubled face he implored me to take him 
away to that great country where they 
built houses like mountains, piped gas out 
of the ground, and slaughtered beef and 
pigs by machinery. He said he would cook 
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for me, he would clean my. boots, run er- 
rands, or wait on the table,—in fact, do 
anything I required him to do,—and all 
he would ask in return would be his food, 
lodgings, and clothing. 

“And why should n’t I?” he queried, 
peering into the faces of his countrymen as 
he bent forward in his chair. “ Here I get 
nothing or scarcely anything to eat, and 
scarcely anything to do. Why should n’t I 
go away with the sefior, who will take better 
care of me than I can take of myself?” 

No one condescending to answer him, 
he looked up with a sudden change in his 
tone, nodded his head, as if to say that 
the other fellows did not know anything, 
cocked up one eye, closed the other, and 
asked for a cigarette. I had no ciga- 
rette, but I had a snuff-box in a corner of 
my pocket, a curious little snuff-box which 
I had bought in London. So I pulled out 
the snuff-box, opened it, and handed it to 
the ex-soldier. He held it carefully, looked 
into it, and poked José with his elbow, 
saying : “ Look here,” and glancing around 
at the wondering faces, added with a know- 
ing look, “Cinnamon.” Then wetting the 
end of his finger, he turned to me with a 
look of inquiry. In pantomime I explained 
that he should snuff it, showing him with 
my fingers. His face lighted up with a 
gleam of intelligence as he looked around 
at his countrymen again and explained to 
them the use of the snuff. He set the ex- 
ample by taking a pinch himself, and then 
passing the box around, all took a pinch 
and snuffed. 

The effect was startling. The ex-soldier 
looked at me in an injured way as the 
muscles of his face twitched. Then his 
head went back, came forward like a re- 
bounding ball, and he sneezed. The fat 
man held his sides while he screwed up 
his face and then sneezed. One old 
fellow went off like an exploded bomb, as 
though his head had burst, and José, 
springing to his feet, tried to sneeze and 
swear at the same time. The old fellow 
with the peak-crowned hat made a 
noise like steam escaping from a broken 
steam-gage, while another roared like a 
mad bull. There was the most outland- 
ish chorus of sneezes that I ever heard 
in my life, and then came a lull as all the 
faces looked at one another with a serio- 
comical expression, and then joined in a 
chorus of sneezes again. 

LXVI.—31 
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As the last sneeze died up the chimney, 
and the faces were assuming their normal 
shape, our attention was attracted by a 
sudden uproar outside. We hastened to 
the door and looked out upon a crowd of 
men and boys congregated in the road a 
little below. They were attentively watch- 
ing two ragged beggars who apparently 
had forgotten that they were cripples a few 
moments before, and were now actively 
belaboring each other with their crutches 
and shouting. One of them, receiving a 
whack which he seemed to think beyond 
all human endurance, moved hurriedly off 
to the opposite side of the road, and fling- 
ing away his crutch, drew from beneath 
his rags a long clasp-knife, which opened 
with a series of ratchety clicks. The other 
beggar backed up to the wall on his side, 
and did the same. A Spanish duel with 
knives, I thought, and stepped into the 
road, the better to observe the result. The 
crowd was silent, regarding with interest 
the two enraged men as they bent forward, 
their knives poised in front of them, each 
with his eyes fixed intently on the other. 
There was a moment of suspense, and then 
they went at each other with a wild rush, 
their blades gleaming in the air. The sight 
was enough to make one sick. They 
straightened up as they met in the middle 
of the road breast to breast. I expected to 
see them plunge their long knives into each 
other, but there they stood like two turkey- 
cocks, each with his knife held down a 
little behind him, ready to strike. But they 
did not strike. Theysimply grimaced madly 
into each other’s faces, and then slowly 
backed away, one raising his head with 
recovered dignity, and declaring that it 
was no place there to settle the bloody en- 
counter. The other proposed to adjourn 
to a more secluded spot on the outskirts 
of the town, and his opponent agreeing, 
they tucked away their knives, picked up 
the crutches, and suddenly remembering 
that they were cripples, hobbled away 
in opposite directions, each accusing the 
other of not caring to fight, and flinging 
taunts behind them. A shout of laughter 
went up from the spectators. 

“They are Gipsies,” said José, in a 
tone of contempt, as we went back to the 
fire again. “They won’t fight.” 

As the day deepened to night, and the 
wind from the snow-capped mountains 
blew colder across the plain, lowly toilers 
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and travelers came to seek the warmth of 
the fire and the shelter of the roof with their 
loaded donkeys and carts. A meek- 
eyed, long-haired, long-eared little donkey 
trudged soberly into the posada, his master 
at his heels just as sober, wrapped to his 
nose in the folds of his long blanket. A 
great two-wheeled, covered cart came in, 
drawn bya big mule and avery little donkey 
hitched tandem, the driver marching with 
long strides behind. There were also don- 
key-loads of wood, grain, and potatoes. 
The loads packed up, and the donkeys 
given their supper of barley and straw, arm- 
fuls of wood were thrown upon the fire, and 
the peasants gathered into the widening 
circle, happy that their day’s toil was over 
and they could enjoy the blaze on the 
hogar, the place where the fire burns, and 
the only word in the Spanish language 
corresponding to our word “home.” 

The native peasants of Baza were dis- 
tinguishable by the great silver-linked but- 
tons which they wore in their waistcoats— 
buttons of a peculiar design that are worn 
nowhere else. A couple of orange-peddlers, 
who had come up from the more tropic 
lands of the coast, were trying to make a 
trade for potatoes with an old farmer whom 
the ex-soldier declared to be so rich that 
he should have his throat cut. Drawing his 
faca, he rose with the pretense of suiting 
the word with the act. The old potato- 
farmer, gnarled and knotted like an aged 
oak, also drew, and toying with the long, 
keen blade, with a humorous twinkle in his 
deep-set eyes, said he was still able to give 
a good account of himself, his potatoes, 
and his wealth. The ex-soldier believed 
him, and grinning at the circle of faces in 
the firelight, took his seat. 

A tall, handsome, clear-faced youth, tap- 
ping his whip-stalk on the bricks next to 
me, said he also had come up to Baza to 
buy potatoes to take back to his own coun- 
try, a Spaniard’s country being his native 
town. Asking him if they did not produce 
potatoes in his own country, he replied: 
“Yes; but, you see, we harvest our pota- 
toes about the time they plant here, and 
by the time they harvest their potatoes here 
ours are all gone. So you see we have to 
come here to get potatoes when ours are 
gone, and they come and get ours when 
they have none. That is the way the world 
goes.” 

José’s eldest daughter, approaching the 
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circle, looked over at her father, who 
addressed her kindly. She was a slim, 
pretty girl of perhaps sixteen, dressed from 
the top of her head to the tips of her toes 
in black. Only her white face and rosy 
cheeks shone out from the folds of the 
black kerchief covering her head and 
knotted under her chin. She had passed 
the entire day in sweeping, scrubbing, and 
cleaning, only stopping occasionally out- 
side the circle about the fire to marvel with 
the rest at my wonderful stories. 

She now found time to banter her father 
good-naturedly, telling him that he would 
soon lose her, for she was going to run 
away. With asad shake of his head and in 
a mournful tone, José said: “ Ah, daugh- 
ter, if thou shouldst leave me, then I would 
be undone; my last prop would be gone.” 

It was now time for me to see the fat 
Spaniard of the stage-coach who had 
promised me the loan on my watch. I 
had some misgivings as to his keeping his 
promise, for I thought he might have given 
me the money at once instead of making 
me wait till night. But he had no inten- 
tion of deceiving me. He was so honest 
himself that he took my watch without 
looking to see what it was worth. He gave 
me two dollars above the amount of my 
fare on the stage-coach, and in a pleasant 
tone told me I could get the watch back 
at Granada on the return of the amount. 

I was so pleased to find myself with 
money in my pocket once more that I 
hastened away and spent nearly half of it 
on a good dinner at the principal fonda in 
town. 

Finishing my dinner, I returned to the 
posada and demanded my account. I 
was only sorry I could not buy all those 
poor fellows a good dinner. I am sure 
they deserved it. I paid José what I owed 
him—only a sum equal to thirty cents of 
our money: 

I shook hands with them all around, 
rough, horny hands of tillers and toilers, 
and they bidding me “Go with God,” I 
went out into the cold night air to the 
stage-coach office, feeling extremely happy. 
It does one good to suffer and go hungry 
a little while. He realizes the goodness of 
things then. He feels a happiness that he 
who has never suffered can never feel. 

The tall priest of the night before was 
at the office, in company with a short, fat 
priest. He shook hands with me and 














wanted to know if I had succeeded in 
making arrangements to get on to Granada. 
As I told him I had, his anxiety for my 
welfare seemed to increase, and still grasp- 
ing my hand as though he would extract 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
from me, he took me aside, demanding to 
know over and over again if I was sure. 
“You know, I felt so sorry for you,” he 
said. “I told the young man so, the one 
with the whip, and he felt sorry, too. But 
I am only a poor priest. I could have gone 
a dollar on you, and I have it here in my 
pocket now. If you will take it, you shall 
have it.” And he even showed me the dol- 
lar and tried to press it upon me. 

I thanked him for his kindness, and in 
a tone of still greater anxiety he implored 
me to tell him truly if I was certain that 
I had arranged everything all right. His 
friend stood by grinning, and, to convince 
him, I invited them both to take a drink. 
For the purpose we went over to an old 
Jeronomite monastery opposite, which had 
been turned into an inn, where there was 
another hearth, a blazing fire, an overhang- 
ing chimney, and a circle of Spaniards 
under it, like those at José’s. 

With jingling bells and trumpet-notes, 
a double string of eight mules came dash- 
ing around the corner, swinging with top- 
pling peril the stage-coach behind them. 
They brought up at the posada door with 
a jerk and an emphasized jingle of the 
bells. The big, fat Spaniard, stepping into 
the firelight, called me “Don Tomas,” as 
though he had known me all his life, and 
holding up my watch so that all could 
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witness the transaction, said: “Here is 
your watch, and I want all to bear witness 
that I give it to the mayoral, who will take 
it in the coach with Don Tomas to Gra- 
nada, where he can redeem it at his 
leisure.” 

The bronzed, wrinkled mayoral took the 
watch, bowed, and said I need have no 
care; he would fulfil his part of the trust. 
Then we all went out and gathered about 
the stage-coach in the moonlight. The 
priest, whose destination was Guadix, said 
his confrére, the little fat priest, had in- 
duced him to stop with him another day, 
and shaking hands with me cordially, re- 
peated his name so quickly that I could 
never remember it—a long string of names. 
He said he was my friend, and, though only 
a poor priest, if ever I came his way I 
could count upon his poor lodgings and all 
he possessed as my own. A vision of those 
bandboxes and the bursting valise spilled 
over the car, and the dollar in his pocket, 
flashed across my mind. We shook hands 
again and all around, as though that one 
Yankee in the midst of those Spaniards 
had been an old acquaintance of lifelong 
standing. I glanced up at the grinning 
moon, and with one last look at the priests 
and the fat Spaniard, I crawled into the 
narrow coach, where I was followed by 
five other passengers. With the crack of 
the whip and the shouts of the postilion, 
we were soon swaying around the edge 
of the town and climbing up the mountain, 
leaving Baza, its quaint posadas and quaint 
people, things of the past, with other quaint 
countries and quaint people before me. 
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BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


\ Y heart was winter-bound until 

iV I heard you sing: 

O voice of Love, hush not, but fill 
My life with Spring! 


My hopes were homeless things before 
I saw your eyes: 

O smile of Love, close not the door 
To paradise! 





My dreams were bitter once, and then 
I found them bliss: 

O lips of Love, give me again 
Your rose to kiss! 


Springtide of love! The secret sweet 
Is ours alone: 

O heart of Love, at last you beat 
Against my own! 
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UNAVAILING WEALTH 


BY ELIOT GREGORY 


Author of the ‘‘ Idler Papers,” etc. 


AN the pleasant days of an- 
tiquity, when people were 
content to take life tran- 
quilly and worshiped a race 
of gods and goddesses as 

easy-going as themselves, a 
certain discontented mortal, Sisyphus by 
name, jealous of his papa-in-law (Atlas, 
supporter of the universe), started out to 
achieve a reputation for himself as finan- 
cier and founder of enterprises. He, how- 
ever, quickly got into trouble, being both 
rapacious and avid, so was promptly or- 
dered off to Hades for his sins. To be 


energetic and grasping was then the surest 
way to exasperate public opinion, for it 
was an epoch when all reasonable people 
and even the gods themselves asked for 


nothing better than to sit in the shade and 
be comfortable. 

In order to make his punishment coér- 
dinate this culprit’s crime, he was con- 
demned for all eternity to shoulder a rock 
up a mountain-side, only to see it go bound- 
ing down into the valley again as soon 
as he had got it laboriously to the top. 

This story and that of the hungry wight 
who was always being tempted by good 
cheer just out of reach crop up contin- 
ually in the writings of that day, both tales 
being amusingly illustrative of the Greek 
spirit and an age when to enjoy a culti- 
vated leisure was considered as about the 
summum bonum of existence. 

Fancy the amazement of those Attic 
peoples (who, between ourselves, may not 
have been so very far wrong in their view 
of life) had they been told that a race 
would one day spring up, quite as civilized 
as themselves and possessing far greater 
opportunities for cultivation and enjoy- 
ment, every member of which, rich as well 
as poor, would look upon weary Sisyphus’s 
task as the one reasonable and commend- 
able occupation for a gentleman. 


Yet this view is almost universal in our 
land to-day, where an all-pervading rustle 
of bank-notes distracts men’s minds so 
completely from the real aims of existence. 
Sisyphus is now held up as a model of in- 
dustry and application. Parents urge their 
offspring to waste no time in preliminaries, 
but knuckle down as early as possible to 
the chief problem of to-day, the rolling 
of stones uphill, or, to put the idea minus 
the metaphor, the endless and aimless pil- 
ing up of treasure, not for any enjoyment 
the store may bring its possessor (that is a 
minor consideration), but simply for the 
sake of accumulation. 

To make this point clear, it may be as 
well to descend from classic myth to the 
present day and a purely personal anec- 
dote. 

I count among my acquaintances a 
clever St. Louis youth who, on his father’s 
death six months ago, found himself the 
possessor of a comfortable fifty thousand 
dollars a year. The lad, who, by the way, 
bears one of the historic names of America 
(counting generals and statesmen among 
his ascendants), gave proof while at college 
of more than usual intelligence. Had not 
the “dollar” been so openly worshiped in 
this youth’s surroundings, he would have 
developed into a desirable member of so- 
ciety and served his country to some good 
purpose, either in diplomatic posts abroad 
or by adding his mite toward the much- 
needed purifying of administration at 
home; he would, in short, have chosen one 
of the many paths that lead through the 
training of the mind to high achievement, 
for he had both ability and ambition. 

Now, what do you suppose the boy did 
on coming into his fortune? Meditate on 
any of these plans or dream of making his 
life a pleasure to himself and useful to his 
fellow-men ? 

Not a bit of it! Being a youth of his 
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day, and inoculated with the madness 
raging over all this country, he walked 
straight off to a friend of his, the president 
of a trust, and asked for a place in the 
concern. Quite a modest post was offered 
him, with a salary of two thousand dollars 
a year. This he eagerly accepted, and is 
now grinding away the priceless spring- 
time of life in quarters and under condi- 
tions he would hesitate to impose on one 
of his grooms. 

Happening to be in St. Louis about 
the time my friend shouldered his self-im 
posed burden, I found, to my amazement, 
that this act had called forth a murmur 
of approbation from his large circle of 
friends. 

“Was n’t it fine of him?” said a wealthy 
widow I was conveying in to dinner the 
evening of my arrival. “Such an example 
for other young men! Really quite noble; 
don’t you think so?” And her fat neck 
heaved under a cargo of diamonds it had 
cost her late spouse nervous prostration 
at forty, and his life several years later, to 
provide. “Just the sort of young man 
my husband would have admired.” 

“Do you really want to know what I 
think?” I asked, unfolding my napkin. 
“Well, then, young B ’s act seems to 
me simply despicable.” ‘This was perhaps 
said with more emphasis than the subject 
warranted, for my neighbor positively 
gasped in her bewilderment. If I had 
emptied my glass of sauterne into her lap, 
her consternation could not have been 
greater. 

“You are joking,” she gurgled. “You 
surely would not have a young man re- 
main idle all his life? Remember” —this 
with an amusing assumption of seriousness 
—“we are warned not to bury our talents 
in a napkin.” 

“But that ’s just what the poor boy is 
preparing to do,” I cried: “burying them 
deep in the folds of bonds and bank-notes. 
Don’t you think that it would be more 
worthy of his name and a better use of his 
opportunities if he— ” 

But there I stopped, for it was perfectly 
evident that, to the stout matron absorb- 
ing terrapin at my elbow, there could be 
but one answer to such a question. Ac- 
cording to the creed of her class (a large 
one, alas! at the present day), man had 
been placed upon the earth bya beneficent 
Providence simply to make as much money 


’ 


as possible. There could be no middle 
course between “being idle” (shocking 
idea!) and making money. The latter task 
(evidently man’s first duty) must be pur- 
sued before any such frivolous side issues 
as health, the cultivation of individual 
tastes, or civic duties. 

When I see intelligent people approv- 
ing a life thus mapped out, from which 
all but one sordid ambition is effaced, it 
recalls the, Irishman’s idea of how statues 
are made. “It ’s simple enough,” he ex- 
plained. “All a sculptor has to do is to 
take a big block of marble and just chip 
off all that is n’t necessary for the figure.” 

The recipe for making a modern mil- 
lionaire is not so very different. Take a 
robust, intelligent youth, —one with a not 
toodelicate sense of honor preferred, —care- 
fully pare off all tastes and ambitions which 
do not tend to the accumulation of capital, 
put to boil over a quick fire of business 
competition, add a dash of piracy, sprinkle 
with self-confidence, dress your dish with 
sprigs of conceit, and serve—cold. 

It ’s easy enough to foretell the future 
of my Western Sisyphus. Having drowned 
all his pleasant inclinations at their birth, 
like unpromising puppies, and settled down 
to a life of accumulation, he will quickly 
associate himself with the nabobs of to- 
morrow. Indeed, his chief idea in entering 
the trust was to meet such men and be in- 
cluded in their deals. The net result of 
twoscore years of toil will be, if paresis 
does not bar his road, that at sixty my 
friend will have the satisfaction of seeing 
his name on the list of those whom Wall 
street delighteth to honor—and forgets 
six months after their demise. 

Just what he will do with all his wealth 
once it has been acquired is a matter to 
which he has probably never yet given a 
moment’s consideration, beyond a vague 
impression that sometime when he has the 
leisure he will begin to spend and enjoy 
it. The magnates he knows and envies are, 
one and all, as incapable of disbursing a 
tithe of their incomes as they are of ap- 
preciating a work of art or really enjoy- 
ing foreign travel. 

It is perfectly evident that a lad who at 
twenty could see no nobler use for fifty 
thousand a year than to put it out at inter- 
est will derive but little satisfaction in old 
age from a greater income, beyond perhaps 
the platonic joy of summing it up on paper. 











OnE bitter morning last winter, when sleet 
and rain were battling for mastery of the 
black streets, untoward circumstances 
forced me into an elevated train at an 
hour when more fortunate beings were 
sipping matutinal coffee by their firesides. 
Having elbowed a way into the car, I 
found myself face to face with one of 
America’s oldest bigwigs (my St. Louis 
friend matured and ripened, as it were), 
clinging precariously to an overhead strap. 
In reply to my look of amazement, B. W. 
answered : “ Yes, I’m always out as early 
as this. Have not missed a day at my office 
for forty years. These trains are uncom- 
fortable, it’s true, but they get one down- 
town so much quicker than a cab, and, I 
can tell you, in times like these one can’t 
afford to lose an hour!” 

The acquisition of property for which 
the possessor has little or no use is fast 
becoming the dominant passion of our age. 
When a nation indulges in the weakness, 
it is, I believe, called “imperialism,” and 
hides behind a screen of patriotism. In- 
dividuals and corporations excuse their 
greed in much the same way. All classes 
‘and conditions feel the ambient suggestion. 
Even our women are bitten by the mad- 
ness. A dance is an excellent place to 
study, in miniature, this struggle for the 
unnecessary, which, for prosperous people, 
replaces the “ struggle for life” of the poor, 
and goads us poor mortals like Io’s in- 
sistent gadfly. 

Few sights are more amusing (to any 
one who looks beneath the surface) than 
the eagerness of wealthy maids and ma- 
trons to obtain the trinkets distributed dur- 
ing the figures of a cotillion. So strong is 
this that you will see tired elderly dames 
—who would beso muchbetter at home and 
in bed—sitting doggedly through the dull 
early hours of an entertainment and an 
untouched supper, waiting for the “ ger- 
man” to begin. 

The next noon finds my lady eying with 
languid disgust the trash piled on her chazse 
/ongue, and wondering why on earth she 
took the trouble to carry such rubbish 
home. Is this heap of gauze and gilded 
sticks the trophy she was so eager to obtain 
eight hours before, the desire for which had 
made her smile invitingly on men she dis- 
liked, flatter beardless boys, flirt with do- 
tards, and (be it whispered under the breath) 
commit other little infamies to secure ? 
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“Why,” exclaims my intelligent reader, 
“it was not those toys your lady wanted, 
but the triumph ‘they represent. What 
pleased her was having more favors than 
a rival, the carrying off of spoil under 
the eyes of the enemy.” A dance is the 
battle-field of some women ; it is there they 
measure the height of their success, the 
width of their popularity. Those parasols 
and flimsy straw hats, that no power on 
earth would induce them to wear, are but 
the badges and insignia of victory, the 
outward and tangible signs of success. 
That the spoil should be turned over to a 
maid, and end in the dust-heap, was a fore- 
gone conclusion. ‘ 

The ambition of our great financiers is 
much the same, only in Wall street the tune 
is played in a higher key and with full 
orchestral accompaniment. 

When we hear of old Croesus using up his 
torpid liver in midnight conferences, does 
any one suppose it is because he feels the 
necessity of more money? Preposterous! 
He cannot, as it is, reckon up his posses- 
sions without the aid of a bookkeeper, and 
as far as personal wants go, the income 
of his income would largely suffice. Mil- 
lions are but the cotillion favors of such 
men. It is the vanity of pushing through a 
“deal” or astonishing the world by the 
daring of a new combine that holds them 
with their noses to the grindstone. 

One would simply sigh at such wasting 
of life’s heyday and pass the matter by, if 
it were not that, in order to succeed, Dives 
will (like his wife at a dance) cajole the 
unworthy, consort with men he despises, 
and receive at his table fellow-promoters 
of more than doubtful records, provided 
they can aid the scheme on which he has 
set his heart. 

Just where honorable industry ends and 
avaricious piling up of treasure begins no 
one can take it upon himself to say. The 
spirit, however, that impels a young man 
to sacrifice all the nobler aims of life in 
order to turn a liberal competence into 
wealth too great to be spent (and the giving 
away of which, unless carefully regulated, 
is a doubtful good) is certainly to be de- 
plored, in spite of what the fat lady in St. 
Louis thinks. 


WHEN for my sins I sit next to one of 
these money-making machines at dinner 
or club, he gives me the same sensation 
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one gets at Monte Carlo or Aix. A whirl- 
ing of wheels, a clinking of coin, seems to 
be going on inside the’ gentleman’s brain, 
a ceaseless raking in and paying out of 
gold, that causes you to glance instinctively 
for the croupier’s rake. In the game the 
magnate is playing, as in the more open 
one on the /afis vert, no matter what 
colors come up, the “bank” is sure to be 
richer at the end of the sitting. 

Last year, during the spring season at 
Salso Maggiore,a Yankee plutocrat arrived, 
seeking from those waters some alleviation 
from the cruel pains that tortured his over- 
worked system. Rest and peace, however, 
were not for him; he was much too rich. 
The second day of his stay news came of 
an impending panic, and poor crippled 
Croesus scurried off to London in a night 
train, bewailing the hard luck that for three 
successive years had prevented him taking 
his much-needed “ cure.” 

To be forced, in stifling June weather, 
to quit mountain air and to sit in stuffy 
confab with other perspiring magnates 
would seem to most people a high price 
to pay even for success. To be too rich 
to take ordinary care of one’s aching bones 
is a doubtful return for forty years of labor. 

A friend who at that time expostulated 
with the sick banker, and begged him to 
rest and consider his failing health, was 
surprised to find he took a high moral 
stand in the matter. He spoke of “a 
captain abandoning a ship,” of duty to 
one’s country and offspring, and used 
other eloquent phrases with apparent sin- 
cerity. For this is one of the amusing symp- 
toms of the millionaire malady. Men 
who have sacrificed youth and health, 
scrimped their families, and injured their 
digestions in the acquirement of a “pile,” 
often think they are public benefactors, 
and that humanity in general owes them 
a debt of gratitude for being so rich. In 
consequence they resent as a cruel injus- 
tice the fatigue, chagrin, and newspaper 
notoriety that money invariably brings in 
its trail. It would be about as consistent 
for a little boy who had gorged himself 
on purloined apples to feel injured when 
an avenging stomach-ache followed glut- 
tony. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once said that 
Atlas seemed to him simply a gentleman 
with a protracted nightmare. Many men in 
these days are troubled in the same way, 
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being convinced that the universe rests on 
their shoulders—a terrible illusion, were it 
not that a sense of importance and prestige 
compensates the dreamers (as it doubtless 
did Atlas) for their pains. 

Now, it is quite possible that a dash of 
sour grapes is influencing my point of 
view. Vous autres impecunious idlers are, 
after all, but poor judges of what may please 
the veryrich. Let us be generous, therefore, 
with what does not belong to us, and par- 
don the millionaires their little vanities, es- 
pecially as the country at large is often the 
better for their labors. It is not their work 
I am inclined to find fault with, but the 
spirit which makes too many of our finan- 
ciers delve eagerly and long for the super- 
fluous ; for they get nothing out of life, and 
set a deplorable example to their fellow- 
mortals. 

A recent article in the “ North American 
Review,” treating of America’s commercial 
supremacy, throws an amusing side-light 
on this problem, and gives a quite new 
reason why rich Americans continue to 
labor on after wealth has been achieved. 
“On the Continent and in England,” says 
Mr. Van Cortlandt, “social and political 
life offer so many alluring possibilities to 
the successful business man that he is 
tempted to retire early from the fray, leave 
the toiling to his younger partners, and 
devote his declining years to an elegant 
leisure.” 

Now, the result of such culpable self- 
indulgence, the author points out, is fatal 
to the business interests of a community, 
as it withdraws men from trade just at 
the moment when their experience and 
matured powers make them capable of the 
best work. 

America fortunately is spared this dan- 
ger. No sirens wave their white arms, over 
here, to lure middle-aged financiers away 
from their desks. In consequence the 
Yankee trader remains in harness a score 
of years longer than his English or Ger- 
man confrére, to the greater glory of the 
Golden Calf, which grateful animal re- 
wards their devotion with all the good gifts 
in his power. 

When one comes to think of it, per- 
haps the gentlemen who refuse to leave 
their offices are right, for this chaotic 
land of ours offers but meager opportuni- 
ties for the disbursement of large fortunes. 
Conditions unavoidable in a growing coun- 
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try (but none the less disagreeable for all 
that) render both urban and suburban life 
unsatisfactory to the very wealthy. Our 
cities were not planned nor are they main- 
tained with an eye to beauty or enjoy- 
ment, and country existence is only a 
shade less trying to a retired millionaire. 

A guest at the recent coronation in Eng- 
land told his friends that the sight which 
impressed him as the most absurd in all that 
day of superannuated mummery was when, 
after the service, the peers, with their 
bulky mantles grasped in both hands and 
coronets askew, were seen running about 
the streets near the Abbey looking for their 
carriages. 

Court trains and mantles, under the 
most favorable circumstances, are but un- 
wieldy additions to the toilet, tripping up 
their owners, and rendering the simplest 
movements difficult. Hardly one person 
in a generation is able to master the diffi- 
culty and move gracefully with all those 
yards of superfluous fur and velvet trailing 
at the heels. 

It is much the same thing with great for- 
tunes: only very clever people are able to 
rise above the disadvantages of wealth or 
make a dignified use of millions. In the 
majority of cases the money gets twisted 
around its owner’s feet, and interferes with 
the freedom of his movements. 

New York is perhaps the richest city in 
the world. It certainly is the ugliest, in 
spite of nature’s loveliest gifts. Our city’s 
wealth and prosperity to-day stands.as the 
chief obstacle to any improvement from 
either an esthetic or a practical point of 
view. In Chicago and most of the Western 
cities the conditions are the same. 

The gold of those men whose names 
have within the last decade become the 
synonym for billions (like the wealth of 
our cities), in almost every case, not only 
blots out all charm and grace from its 
victims’ lives, but, like Sindbad’s grotesque 
burden, keeps repose and peace of mind 
at bay. 

That many of these combatants feel the 
absurdity of their position and would fain 
leave the arena is certain, but nothing is 
so difficult as to change one’s habits after 
middle age. So most of these victims of 
their own successes continue to labor on, 
some from pure force of habit, others simply 
because they know in their hearts that they 
would be bored to death without the rou- 
LXVI.—22 
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tine of the office to fill in the long days. 
As few bankers have taken the time to 
acquire any information not required by 
their business, this fear is perfectly well 
founded. But the largest class of all is 
composed of those “just about to retire” 
and enjoy their wealth. “It is not as easy 
as you seem to think,” said an old friend 
to me not long ago. “I’ve worked like a 
slave these last fifteen years, but in a season 
or two I ’ll be free, and then I ’m going 
to make up for lost time. I have looked 
forward to it all my life, and intend to 
make you show me all those delightful 
nooks and corners of the Old World you've 
talked so much about; we will get young 
again rambling about together in Italy and 
Greece.” Poor chap! he was out of busi- 
ness before the year was done, free, but 
with a greater freedom than he had 
dreamed of ; and as I stood beside his open 
grave my thoughts turned, in spite of me, 
to all the unavailing wealth he had so 
laboriously accumulated. 

It is ambition, we are told,—a com- 
mendable desire to be honored and envied, 
to make one’s mark in the world and leave 
a respected name as an inheritance to 
one’s children,—that impels many of our 
men to years of needless toil. 

If the people who place such a value 
on prestige and honor, and moil so furi- 
ously in the gold-mill to achieve this end, 
would only suspend their labors long 
enough to look about them, they would 
see another objection to the accumulation 
of wealth for wealth’s sake that outbal- 
ances the minor reasons pointed out above 
as mind outweighs matter. 

The really great rewards, the splendid 
and lasting prizes worthy to crown a life 
of effort and abnegation, have never yet 
been accorded in any land or by any race 
to mere wealth, not even here on this 
money-loving continent and in our mate- 
rial age. 

With certain exceptions, it is the Mot- 
leys, the Choates, and the Andrew D. 
Whites who are selected to represent us 
at imperial courts and international con- 
gresses. It is the features of their Sher- 
mans and Lincolns that an admiring 
nation casts in everlasting bronze, not 
those of pool presidents or syndicate mag- 
nates, pile they never so high. When dis- 
couraged by the sordid bent of men’s 
minds and the disproportionate place ac- 
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corded to the dollar on this side of the 
water, it is a satisfaction to recall this fact, 
for it proves that, in spite of appearances, 
the heart of the great mass of Americans 
is in the right place. 

Although, too, many of us run breath- 
lessly after lucre, casting hardly a glance 
at the flowers by the roadside as we hurry 
on, yet when it comes to choosing a com- 
patriot to hold the helm of state, or some 
other position of trust and honor, we turn 
instinctively to those men who have kept 
themselves free from the taint of gain; and 
logically, for when intelligent people read 
of a vast and sudden fortune, they are apt 
to ask one another if it be possible for a 
man to have become so very rich while 
quite honestly respecting @// his neighbors’ 
rights and liberties. So strong has this 
feeling become of late that even when 
the public is told of some aged magnate 
expiating youthful greed by giving away 
the millions which have turned to ashes 
on his old lips, the news is received with 
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a shrug of the shoulder and often with a 
sneer. 

On the other hand, few people will deny 
that the most admired man to-day in this 
country, the most respected and the most 
loved, is our young President, whose mind 
and thoughts have ever been fixed as far 
above financial ambitions as that of a 
Cromwell or a Washington. It is for this, 
as well as for his brilliant statesmanship, 
that our Chief Magistrate’s name to-day 
has the power to thrill the nation’s blood 
and make its pulses beat faster. 


Nor long ago a group of men were chat- 
ting in much this strain over their coffee 
on a hotel piazza, when an old stock- 
broker, whose counsels have long been 
considered sage, turned toward his neigh- 
bors and remarked, with a smile: “ What 
you fellows have been saying is very good 
talk, and much of it is true; but, you can 
take my word for it, money ain’t going out 
of fashion just yet, all the same.” 


THE HOUR 


BY HILDEGARDE 


HAWTHORNE 


‘THE slow, sweet hour that shrines the setting sun, 
Or that which broods above the summer noon 
Perfect in golden beauty—gone too soon 


After its vanished sisters ! 


Or the one 


Long looked for, when the heavy day is done, 

That comes dim-lighted by the rising moon 

And fragrant with the roses born to June, 

To whisper sorrow past and joy begun— 

Nor this, nor any, do I name the best: 

But if an hour shall come that sees us meet, 

That brings thee close, thou, all unknown, yet mine, 
Stranger, yet most myself! Above the rest— 

Above the one which finds us at Love’s feet— 

I ’ll set it, token of the Power Divine. 
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PONTIOFF 


BY ABIGAIL H. FITCH 


T was Princess Pontioff’s “at 
home.” The princess was 
not in the drawing-room, 
but Miss Polton was there. 
She had been directed to 
preside over the tea-table 
until the princess felt dis- 
posed to appear. Miss 

Polton was the children’s governess; she 

was elderly and English. The position of 

teacher to little Russian children with 

Tatar dispositions was not a sinecure, but 

at the present moment Miss Polton thought 

it preferable to facing single-handed Prin- 

cess Pontioff’s callers. There would be a 

great many ; they would be of different na- 

tionalities, and would converse in different 
languages. Miss Polton knew only her 


own, and that often entirely deserted her 


when she felt frightened. 

Tiny waves of nervousness danced up 
and down her spinal column in a shivering 
procession as she sat erect, starched, and 
self-conscious by the tea-table. The draw- 
ing-room of the Russian legation in Pe- 
king, in which she was awaiting the callers, 
was furnished with Eastern gorgeousness 
and stiff Western conventionalism, a com- 
bination frequently seen in the homes of 
foreigners in China, and always startling 
to one’s sense of harmony. The long, low- 
beamed ceiling was supported by pillars. 
Oriental rugs in rich, subdued colors cov- 
ered the floor. On the walls hung silken 
stuffs of glaring blues and reds, all gold-em- 
broidered in fantastic Chinese designs. In 
one corner of the room stood a white 
wooden screen of graceful filigree-work, 
forming a background for a large bronze 
vase, dragon-encircled; and, near by, a 
carved ebony cabinet showed through its 
glass doors an assortment of small, serene- 
faced Buddhas, their ancient appearance 
carefully hidden under a liberal coating of 
gilt. Miss Polton had spent an entire even- 
ing in this inartistic application. Scattered 


over the room with neat precision were 
heavy upholstered chairs and lounges, their 
rigid awkwardness accentuated by the 
incongruity of their surroundings. The 
“head boy” was stepping noiselessly about 
the damask-covered tea-table, arranging 
cups and saucers of milky transparency 
about the steaming samovar. Without, the 
sun was shining through amber clouds of 
sand, wind-swept from the great plateau, 
and whirled in yellow splendor to burst 
upon the city. 

As the governess watched the swaying 
of tall bamboos and the helpless flurry of 
young-leafed lilac-bushes just outside the 
windows, she let a timid hope nestle in 
her brain that this golden sand-storm 
would keep the princess’s drawing-room 
empty of callers. But the hope, like a 
frightened bird, took flight at the sound 
of quickly treading footsteps on the stone 
walk of the compound. When the heavy 
portiéres were drawn aside, and Mr. Amati, 
the Japanese minister, stepped briskly into 
the room, Miss Polton gave a hysterical 
gasp, then, with the resignation that comes 
from desperation, composed herself to meet 
him. Mr. Amati spoke English fluently, 
rapidly, and unintelligibly. That his re- 
marks seldom elicited appropriate replies 
did not in the least disconcert him, his con- 
fidence in his own linguistic powers being 
too deeply rooted to be disturbed by so 
slight a matter. His Japanese secretary, 
who dressed after the latest London fash- 
ion and spoke English perfectly, seldom 
accompanied the minister on his visits. 
It was suspected that Mr. Amati resented 
the young man’s quiet persistence in act- 
ing as interpreter as obtrusive and alto- 
gether unnecessary, and therefore preferred 
making his calls unaccompanied, except 
by his own complacency. 

Mr. Amati seated himself near the gov- 
erness, and carefully laying his hat on the 
floor by his chair, rubbed his hands, drew 
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in his breath with a hissing suction, then 
proceeded to talk in a rapid series of 
gurgles. Miss Polton listened in dismay 
and bewilderment; she felt quite incom- 
petent to divine intuitively the polite plati- 
tudes he was showering on her. When he 
paused, after a rising inflection in his voice, 
she was painfully aware that he had asked 
a question, but without in the least know- 
ing what it was. In this trying situation 
she did what a more experienced woman 
of the world would have done—she offered 
Mr. Amati a cup of tea. As he sipped the 
fragrant beverage with noisy appreciation, 
the portiéres were again opened, and a 
young woman entered. The curves of her 
graceful figure were outlined against the 
silken curtains as she lingered a moment 
to cast an inquiring look about the room. 
A suspicious twinkle puckered the corner 
of her eyes on noting the scene by the 
tea-table. She understood at a glance Miss 
Polton’s look of mingled anxiety and re- 
lief, and the expression of serene satisfac- 
tion shining from Mr. Amati’s placid 
countenance. 

“Am I disturbing a confidential téte-a- 
téte ?”’? she asked. “Do tell me what you 
were talking about. I am sure it was in- 
teresting. I am always interested in any- 
thing Mr. Amati says; he stimulates one’s 
imagination, and that is so refreshing.” 

Here the Princess Pontioff, for it was 
she, turned her large violet eyes on the 
minister from Japan, and smiled sweetly. 
Mr. Amati rubbed his hands and gurgled 
a pleased response. The governess looked 
uneasy. 

“TI enjoyed so much your lecture on the 
Yeddos the other night, Mr. Amati,” she 
continued. “I never shall forget it—no 
one could who heard it. Thank you; yes, 
one lump, please.” Poising her cup in one 
hand, while she daintily stirred its contents, 
the princess continued reflectively: “I 
never knew what strangely incomprehen- 
sible. people the Yeddos were until you 
told us about them. We had stereoscopic 
pictures of them, too,” she said, turning to 
the governess. “They belonged to that 


young globe-trotter who is here; he lent 
them to illustrate the lecture, and I re- 
member he said afterward that they prob- 
ably would never again serve so good a 
purpose.” 

“It appears,” said the governess, a faint 
blush on her sallow cheek, as she gazed 
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out of the window—“ it appears to be blow- 
ing harder.” 

The wind had, in truth, increased in 
violence; like a thickly spangled gauze 
veil the sand-spotted air was twirled and 
twisted in serpentine coils round the trees 
and shrubbery of the compound; every 
now and then clouds of sand were dashed 
against the window-panes, making a sharp, 
scratching sound. 

The princess smiled. She was not sure 
which amused her more, Mr. Amati’s inno- 
cent complacency or the distressed uneasi- 
ness of the governess. But the Japanese 
minister now began again a series of gur- 
gles in which could be distinguished the 
words, “ Chinese trouble soon.” The prin- 
cess knew that he was launched upon his 
favorite topic. Mr. Amati’s “croakings,” 
as his warnings about probable Chinese 
uprisings were called, were regarded in- 
dulgently, but not too seriously, in the 
legations in Peking. 

“Indeed?” murmured the fair Rus- 
sian; then she complimented the minister 
on the excellence of his English. 

A few minutes later, when he had bowed 
himself out of the room, his sedan-chair, 
carried by officially clad bearers, was seen 
passing the window, and the minister him- 
self, smiling complacently, was just visible 
behind the curtains of his Oriental car- 
riage. 

“Conceit, my dear Miss Polton,” re- 
marked the princess, turning to the gov- 
erness, “is a commodity every one should 
possess. No family should be without a 
large supply of it for general use ; it costs 
nothing, and is invaluable for protective 
purposes.” 

Having delivered herself of this opinion, 
she leaned back in the cushioned hollow of 
her chair with graceful indolence. Unlike 
most tall women, she understood the art 
of lounging gracefully. She had a theory 
that only small and medium-sized women 
could afford to maintain a perfectly erect 
position when seated. 

“When one is as elongated as I am,” 
she would say, “one should know how to 
fold up gracefully.” 

Princess Pontioff was the wife of the 
Russian minister. She was the cleverest 
woman in Peking and the most fascinating. 
The women feared her and the men adored 
her. Her husband did both. 

“There are as many sides to my char- 
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acter as there are colors in a kaleidoscope,” 
was an item in her journal. “The prince 
will never see them. He is too stupid to 
think of shaking me.” 

And again she wrote: 

“ More women have been driven desper- 
ate by marrying fools than rascals. 

“There is only one thing worse in the 
world than a fool, and that is an ill-natured 
fool.” 

From which we may infer that the prin- 
cess did not reciprocate her husband’s 
adoration. 

In another part of her journal one might 
also have read the following extracts: 

“To escape sorrow, care nothing for 
others, and not much for yourself” ; and, 
“Those who demand shall receive; those 
who plead shall be imposed upon.” 

The princess was evidently something of 
a philosopher. Although a Russian, her 
knowledge of that language was not ex- 
tensive ; she admitted to having a decided 
preference for English or French, in both 
of which tongues she expressed herself with 
perfect accuracy. She belonged to that 
type of Russian women of the upper class 
who are perhaps more thoroughly worldly 
and fascinating than the women of any 
other country. 

Her eyes could express the most en- 
chanting playfulness and the most pas- 
sionate emotion ; her delicately curved lips 
suggested quick transitions from gay laugh- 
ter to storms of anger, like the uncontrolled 
waywardness of a wilful child ; her skin was 
soft; her movements were languorous and 
full of grace. 

She was now watching a tall man hurry- 
ing past the window, his hat pulled low 
over his forehead and his coat collar turned 
up to protect his face and neck from the 
needle-like pricks of the flying sand. 

“T think you had better see what the 
children are doing,” she said abruptly; 
“no doubt they are in mischief.” 

The governess escaped gladly, if some- 
what awkwardly, from the room. 

“So you decided to come after all, Cap- 
tain Bertram?” she said, greeting the 
young man, when, a few minutes later, he 
entered the drawing-room. 

“Yes; I felt sure of finding you alone. 
There is such a beastly sand-storm raging 
that few will venture out in it even to call 
on you.” 

Captain Herbert Bertram was first secre- 
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tary of the English legation, and good to 
look at, in spite of his somewhat ponderous 
size. He had that boyish freshness of 
aspect which some Englishmen retain 
through life, and which is not without a 
certain charm. A pleasant healthfulness 
seemed to permeate the air about him. 

The princess drew her skirts aside and 
made room for him on the sofa. 

As he sank down by her side, she said, 
“T am glad you came,” and inclined her 
head, with its profusion of warm brown 
hair, toward him. The golden ray of a 
slanting sunbeam coquetted with a silken 
curl that had escaped from detaining hair- 
pins and fell over her white temple. 

“Do you know, I was feeling most 
wickedly till I caught sight of you through 
the windows?” she murmured. 

Captain Bertram rose and stood with his 
back toward her. 

“Why are you doing that ?’’ she asked 
without moving. 

“Self-preservation is—” he began. 

“Then why did you come?” she inter- 
rupted. 

He seated himself again. The corners 
of her mouth dimpled deeper. 

“Then why did you come?” she re- 
peated. 

“To banquet on scraps,” he replied, 
picking up the handkerchief the princess 
had dropped, and drawing it through his 
fingers in a thin white line. 

“Yet you came near refusing them a 
minute since,” she said. 

“TI was afraid I should forget my man- 
ners and take more without asking.” 

“That,” said the princess, gravely, 
“would have been very reprehensible.” 

“ But pleasant,” added Bertram. 

“That would depend,” said she. 

“On what ?” he asked. 

“On me,” replied she. 

“T wonder,” said he, “if you realize the 
depth of my—”’ 

“ Esteem,” she interrupted. “ You should 
feel very grateful to me, Captain Bertram,” 
said she after a momentary pause. 

“Undoubtedly ; but why?” 

“Because this—this esteem I have in- 
spired in you may have kept you out of 
all sorts of difficulties. You will never, for 
instance, fall in love now with a freckle- 
faced, snub-nosed thing.” 

“A danger I was peculiarly liable to, I 
admit,” said he. “I have, of course, al- 
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ways had asneaking admiration for freckle- 
faced, snub-nosed things. I might’”’—with 
rising indignation—“even have married 
one.” 

“And had _ freckle-faced, snub-nosed 
children,” laughed the princess. 

“ Detestable little brats!” said the cap- 
tain, as though they stood in the flesh 
before him. 

“And now,” continued she, “I have 
prevented all that; I have placed a defi- 
nite stamp upon your taste, directed it, 
formed it—made it, in fact. It will al- 
ways be a credit to you, Captain Bertram.” 

The princess clasped her hands over the 
back of her head and glanced at him. A 
delicious mischievousness sparkled in her 
eyes. 

“You are the most— ” he began. 

“Who is that?” she asked suddenly, 
looking out of the window. 

Bertram refused to follow her gaze. 
“Confound him! Why could n’t he stay 
at home in such weather?” 

“ Possibly,”’ said the princess, “it was 
the weather that induced him not to. Some 
people like to go out in sand-storms, you 
know, Captain Bertram.” 

“ They are duffers—fools,” muttered the 
young Englishman. 

“That,” said the princess, sweetly, “is 
not for me to say. But who is it? I do 
not recognize him,” she added. 

Bertram watched the approaching figure. 
“Ah, it ’s Lane,” he said, a degree less 
sulkily. 

“The young man sent to take charge of 
the American legation?”’ she queried. 

“Ves; until their new minister, Mr. 
Danford, arrives.” 

“What is this Mr. Lane like?” asked 
the princess, faintly interested. 

“Young—a widower—lots of brainy 
substance in his cranium,” was the brief 
description. 

“ Agreeable ?”’ demanded the princess, 
lazily. 

“Suppose so. Rather fancy, though, he 
will refuse to join your row of victims. 
Don’t try to persuade him. There is some- 
thing about him that makes me think you 
won’t succeed.” 

“Nous verrons,” 
calmly. 

There was not a trace of coquetry ob- 
servable in the princess as, a few minutes 
later, she greeted Mr. Lane. Her manner 


said the princess, 
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was pleasing because simple, even as water 
is purest which has no taste, and air fresh- 
est which has no odor. 

Lane returned her frank greeting cor- 
dially. He was tall and dark; a slight 
stoop marked his shoulders. The intelli- 
gence of his mind was reflected in his face, 
and was of that peculiar order which pro- 
duces upon others the impression of dis- 
inclination to attempt any work of high 
order rather than inability to succeed. 

“T am told you are a musician, Mr. 
Lane,” said the princess, after the first 
commonplaces had been exchanged. 

“T play the violin,” he replied quietly. 

“ Ah, you will be a welcome addition to 
our small musicales. We have them once 
a month, and execute Chopin waltzes or 
Beethoven sonatas, and we sing; and 
though our performances are not such as 
imperatively to demand an encore, they 
often attain that peculiar degree of ex- 
cellence which makes the delighted hearer 
involuntarily grateful that they are not 
worse.” 

Lane smiled. 

“T did not expect to run up against a 
musical club in Peking,” he said. 

“We keep abreast of the times, even in 
North China,” the princess gravely assured 
him, “and, like this democratic age in 
which we live, we have music for our art 
and pessimism for our philosophy.” 

“ And feeding for our recreation,” mur- 
mured Bertram, in whose rooms lay a list 
of dinner invitations appallingly long. 

“So you are a believer in that theory of 
relationship between music and _pessi- 
mism?” said Lane, turning with interest 
toward his hostess. “ Wagner, now— ” 

The princess and Mr. Lane plunged into 
an animated discussion of matters musical. 

It was with something of relief that 
Bertram saw Prince Pontioff enter. The 
conversation had taken a turn beyond his 
musical depths, and chewing the end of 
his blond mustache had ceased to be an 
amusement. Prince Pontioff was a short, 
dark man, conspicuous principally from 
the shape of his mouth, which was large 
and loose, a protruding lower lip giving 
him an expression of fishy stupidity. His 
whole appearance was in striking contrast 
to that of the brilliant woman who was his 
wife. 

The marriage had been arranged by an 
aunt of the princess. She had admitted to 
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her niece that Prince Pontioff was “af- 
freusement laid; mais, mon Dieu,. Gabri- 
elle,” she expostulated, “que veux tu? Tu 
n’as pas de dot.” 

The prince was full of the coming races. 

“Who ’s your jockey this year?” he 
asked, turning to Bertram. 

“Young Leddings of the Customs.” 

“Rather heavy, is n’t he?” asked the 
prince. 

“No; he’s very fit; been training.” 

“ Buffer rides for me,’’ said the prince. 
I shall enter Nakat for the Yamen cup- 
race and for the Haikuan challenge cup. 
What did I do with that paper?” he con- 
tinued, searching his pockets. “Ah, here 
it is! Listen, Gabrielle.” 

He smoothed the printed slip out on his 
knees and read: 

“*Haikuan challenge cup, value one 
hundred taels; fifty dollars added from the 
fund if won for the first time. Presented 
by Sir Lawrence Clark and gentlemen of 
the Imperial Maritime Customs. The cup 
to become the property of any gentleman 
residing in Peking whose pony or ponies 
win it at two consecutive meetings. One 
mile and a half. The winner of one race 
to carry four pounds extra, of two or more 
races seven pounds extra weight.’ That,” 
said he, “is worth trying for with Nakat.” 

The princess suppressed a yawn. There 
were two subjects which never interested 
her in the least—her husband and the 
races. Later, when her guests had gone, 
she said to the prince: “ Next week we go 
to the hills. I shall invite Mr. Lane.” 


“ 


II 


FIFTEEN miles from Peking, on the other 
side of the western hills, lies the Sleeping 
Buddha temple, so called because of a gi- 
gantic image of the god there reclining on 
a kang. Female attendants of vast propor- 
tions stand guard over the sleeping deity. 
The temple, formerly an imperial one, has 
extensive grounds, with shady grottoes, 
lotus ponds, picturesque “gers in groves 
of trees, and many flowering courtyards. 

It was the guest-house of this temple 
that Prince Pontioff leased from the Bud- 
dhist priests, and it was here that the prin- 
cess entertained Mr. Lane for one sunny 
week. 

When he arrived at the hills he found 
the princess not only charming, but su- 
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premely fascinating. She read to him, she 
sang to him, she scolded him; and there 
are few things that flatter a man more than 
to be scolded by a pretty woman—pro- 
vided she is not his wife. She was full of 
quaint whims and changes of mood, each 
one more delightful than the last. She 
might have disturbed the repose of the 
dullest bachelor into Elysian dreams of 
widow-weeds and second husbands. Her 
airy summer costumes accentuated a cer- 
tain girlish look she sometimes had, and 
caused one to forget that she was the 
mother of two bouncing boys. They were 
not often ez evidence when she had com- 
pany. In appearance they were the coun- 
terpart of their papa, their resemblance to 
the princess beginning and ending with the 
cordial dislike they entertained for their 
English governess, the melancholy Miss 
Polton. 

Lane saw them always at tiffin; they 
never appeared at dinner. 

During his visit it was a caprice of the 
princess that the evening meal should not 
be served twice in the same place. The 
gentlemen never knew beforehand where 
they were to dine. This gave a piquancy 
to the dinner-hour which they enjoyed. 
Sometimes they found the table set in one 
of the many courtyards surrounded by 
palms and pomegranates, or on the smooth 
grassy lawn beyond the gates; or, again, 
on the hillside, in a grove of trees. And 
once they found it in the ravine, through 
which ran a shallow little brook, with 
stones placed by each chair for the feet. 
In this sylvan glade, to the purling of 
water, they drank their wines and ate their 
meats. 

“ Ah, Gabrielle,” the prince would say, 
“what mad tricks are you up to?” 

Then, with the flavor of antiquity on his 
palate from rare old wines, the sight of 
antiquity before his eyes in the hoary tem- 
ples, he would be moved to repeat jokes 
of antiquity from his worn-out repertoire. 

And Lane would wonder for the twen- 
tieth time why she had married him. Yet 
the prince was a wiser man than he knew. 

When dinner was rounded off with 
coffee, the princess would propound co- 
nundrums of her own framing for each to 
sharpen his wits upon. 

“What is love?” she once asked. 

Now this was a difficult riddle, and for 
a moment there was silence. 
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“ Love is the offspring of chance, cradled 
by circumstances,” said the princess, who 
was feeling cynical. 

“ Love is the poetry of life,” said Lane, 
who was feeling sentimental. 

But the prince said: “ Love is life.” 

And again she asked: 

“What is happiness ?” 

“ Happiness is a hope,” said Lane. 

“No,” she answered; “happiness is a 
castle in Spain.” 

“ Happiness,” said the prince, blowing 
his nose, “is a memory.” 

Whereupon the princess abruptly tossed 
her cigarette aside and suggested a stroll. 


Tuart night, when the moon was high, the 
princess and Lane sat on the temple porch. 
Faint strains of music from Chinese gui- 
tars reached them from afar. The sweet 
scent of a warm summer night was in the 
air. The princess lighted a cigarette, 
placed it between her curved red lips, and 
daintily puffed it once, then held it out 
to Lane. “While you smoke I will sing,” 
she said. 

She seated herself on the steps by his 
chair, and leaned her head against the 
pillar. The yellow glow from a lighted 
candle streamed through the window and 
illumined her face while she sang in a low, 
hushed voice: 


“This morning I vowed I would bring thee my 
roses ; 
They were thrust in the band that my bod- 
ice incloses, 
But the breast-knots were broken, the roses 
went free. 


“The breast-knots were broken: the roses 
together 
Floated forth on the wings of the wind and 
the weather, 
And they drifted afar down the streams of 
the sea. 


“And the sea was as red as when sunset un- 
closes ; 
But my raiment is sweet from the scent of 
the roses— 
Thou shalt know, love, how fragrant a mem- 
ory can be.” 


Lane forgot to smoke; he leaned for- 
ward in his chair and listened. Her voice 
was as mellow as the summer night and as 
sweet as a dream of love. When the last 
note died away she turned toward him. 


“Did you like it?” she asked. 

“The song is only less beautiful than the 
singer,” he answered gravely. 

There are men who have a genius for 
falling in love. Their hearts throb as rap- 
turously, their pulses beat as feverishly, 
their souls glow with the same sensuous 
warmth, with their tenth love as with the 
first and all the intervening ones; nor are 
their affections in the least crippled by 
this steady drain on them. Lane was not 
one of these; he was a'man who loves but 
once. 

The princess was brilliant, she was fas- 
cinating, she was beautiful; yet his pulse 
did not beat by one stroke the faster as he 
sat alone in the starlight with her. His 
heart was with a silent little figure, wrapped 
in bridal robes, and lying in a country 
graveyard far beyond the seas. 

“When I leave,” he said, “I shall al- 
ways think of you sitting there on the 
steps, with the light on your face, and 
singing.” 

“Don’t talk of leaving,” she said softly. 
“Remain yet another week.” 

“T thank you; it is impossible,” was the 
cold response. 

An hour later the prince heard his wife’s 
voice in her room. She was sobbing. He 
jumped out of bed and hastened to her. 

“Mon Dieu! Gabrielle,” he said in 
alarm, “ what is it?” 

She turned upon him fiercely. This little 
man in his white pajamas, who had the 
privilege of intruding on her, should be 
made to suffer, too. 

“T am unhappy, I am miserable ; he will 
not stay with me, he cares nothing for 
me!” 

The prince stood still a moment, be- 
wildered; then the full meaning of his 
wife’s words came to him, and he went up 
to her. 

“Gabrielle, mon ange,” he said, laying 
his hand gently on her heaving shoulder, 
“don’t cry; you still have me.” 

The princess rose and looked at her hus- 
band. Her dark eyes were wet and shining, 
for the tears that most bedim our eyes are 
those we do not shed. 

“Nicholas,” she said, “go to bed and 
sleep. I shall not cry any more. You are 
a good man, and you can’t help being a 
fool.” Which was the kindest speech the 
princess had made to her husband in a 
long time. 
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IN THE 
QUICKSAND 


BY LEWIS B. MILLER 


WITH PICTURES BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


‘WHAT IS THAT THING YE ’RE STANDIN’ ON?’” 


LF BONHAM, ferryman, stood on his 
IA flatboat, gazing down the river. The 
river-bed was four or five hundred yards 
from bank to bank; but the water, which 
covered scarcely a third of this space, had 
dug itself a deeper, serpentine channel. 
Two hundred yards below the ferry was a 
ford, where a sandy road could be seen 
leading into and out of the water. 

The noise of wheels came from the 
woods to the north, and a white-topped 
wagon soon appeared on the river-bank, 
following the ford road. The wagon halted, 
and the driver stood up and gazed around, 
then got out and came down the hill, ac- 
companied by a little bobtailed black dog. 
After tramping across the sand and taking 
a look at the river, he came up the water's 
edge toward the ferry. 

Though old and somewhat stooped, he 
walked as nimbly as a boy. His trousers, 
the legs of which were stuffed into his 
boots, were held close up to his arms by 
cloth “ galluses.”” He had a thin face, high 
cheek-bones, prominent ears, and a bushy 
tuft of gray beard. His sharp eyes looked 
the young ferryman over critically. 
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“Howdy! What is that thing ye ’re 
standin’ on?” he called out in a playful 
way. 

Alf smiled responsively : “ A ferry-boat.” 

“Set people acrost with it when the 
river ’s boomin’, don’t ye?” 

“Yes; or any other time.” 

“How much for a wagon?” 

“ Fifty cents.” 

“Fifty cents!’ the old man_ fairly 
screeched, throwing up his hands. “ D’ ye 
mean to tell me that anybody ’s fool 
enough to pay you a whole half-dollar to 
put ’em acrost that creek ?” 

“T ’ve ferried one wagon over this morn- 
ing. That ’s how I happen to be here. 
Live on the other side.” 

“Ye did!” scoffed the traveler. “ Why, 
with a good runnin’ start I could jump 
clean acrost that.” 

“Then you must be a lively jumper. It’s 
a hundred and fifty yards, if it ’s an inch.” 

“'The old woman could take a mop-rag 
and mop that puddle-hole dry. If I just 
had time to wait till the sun gits up good, 
guess it soon would n’t leave anything but 
a damp place.” 


’ 




















IN THE QUICKSAND 2 


Alf only smiled at the old fellow’s sar- 
casm. After a brief silence, the traveler 
inquired, but seriously now: 

“How deep ’s the water down there at 
the crossin’ ?”’ 

“ Look here, old man, my business is to 
run the ferry, not the ford. I don’t mind 
telling you, though, that the waver is only 
about hub-deep.”’ 

“Hub-deep! And you try to make me 
believe that anybody pays you ruther than 
ford hub-deep water!” 

“It’s not the water they ’re afraid of ; 
it ’s what ’s under it.” 

“And what mought be under it, young 
man?” 

“Oh, nothing but quicksand.” 

“Quicksand!” The traveler gave an 
incredulous, indignant snort. “ Now looky 
here, young feller, there ain’t a bit of use 
tryin’ to pull the wool over my eyes, spe- 
cially after I seed all them wagon-tracks 
goin’ in and comin’ out. Maybe ye don’t 
know who I am? Then I ’m goin’ to tell 
ye. My name ’s John Thomas Smoot. 
And before I started to Texas—me and 
the old woman—I was one of the fo’most 
citizens of Taney County, Missoun. Now 
don’t try to cram any more big yarns down 
me: ’ 

Alf nodded cheerfully. “Howdy, Mr. 
Smoot! Glad to make your acquaintance. 
My name’s Bonham. I can’t lay claim to 
anything much myself, but my father some- 
times brags that he ’s the red-headedest 
man in north Texas. Says that ’s why he 
settled on Red River; feels at home here. 
My hair did n’t happen to be quite as red 
as his. As for that quicksand, you need n't 
take my word for it unless you want to.” 

“No; I guess I won’t take yo’r word for 
it, young man—not after all them tracks. 
I’ve been away from home before, and 
I’ve heared people talk before. Reckon, 
though, ye think ye ’ve got to tell folks 
some yarn to git’em up to your boat, and 
that Il do as wellasany. Let them swaller 
it that don’t know no better. Why, I ’ll 
just bet ye that river ’s got a hard, gravelly 
bottom. Now own up; hain’t it?” 

Alf’s florid face flushed, but he answered 
quietly : “Try it and see.” 

“Now, young feller, I ‘ll tell ye what 
I’lido. One of my mules isa little tender- 
footed, and ruther than pull ‘im acrost the 
river and hurt his feet on them gravel, I ’Il 
give ye twenty cents to ferry us.” 
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“Only one price, Mr. Smoot.” 

“Times is downright hard now,” sug- 
gested the traveler. 

“Tf you ’re hard up, my friend, blurt it 
out, and across you go—free! Father 
never charges widow women a cent; and 
as you 're an old man, if you ’re short of 
cash, I ‘ll pass you over in the same gang 
with the widows.” 

Mr. Smoot flared up angrily. ‘Thrusting 
his hand deep into his trousers pocket, he 
jerked out a buckskin bag. After flourish- 
ing it about his head a few times, he shook 
it at the young ferryman till the coin in it 
clinked loudly and the little dog barked 
at Alf. 

“You impydent young rascal! I'll give 
ye to understand that I ’ve got money— 
oodles of it!’’ shouted the irascible old 
fellow, hopping about on the sand wrath- 
fully. “And I ‘Il give ye to understand, 
too, that if ye call me a widow woman any 
more, I ’lIl—I ‘1l—” 

“Mr. Smoot, I did n’t call you a widow 
woman or any other kind of a woman. I 
only said that if you could n’t pay I'd set 
you across free. But as you ’re a moneyed 
man, of course you ‘Il have to fork over 
half a dollar.” 

“T won't!’ snapped Mr. Smoot. “ Fif- 
teen cents is every cent ye ‘Il git. And if 
ye want that ye ’d better say so quick.” 

“Fifteen!” laughed Alf. “Why, only 
just now you offered me. twenty.” 

“But the water ’s dried up lots. Ain't 
nothin’ much left but a damp place now. 
If I stand here jawin’ you any longer, the 
whole river-bed will be dry and dusty.” 

Alf laughed. “I see you ’ve made up 
your mind to try the ford, Mr. Smoot. I 
hope you ‘ll get across safely. But don’t 
let your team stop, especially if you ’re 
heavy-loaded.”’ 

The old man had started away, but he 
turned angrily, and cried: 

“T ’ll let ye know that I don’t need any 
advice from young snips like you!” Then 
he tramped on. 

A sharp-featured woman occupied a 
chair in the fore end of the wagon. As 
her husband drew near, she inquired : 

“Well, pap, what did ye find out?” 

“We ’re goin’ to ford it, if we have to 
swim,” answered the man, gruffly. He 
sprang into the wagon, seized the reins, 
and started the mules. 

“But did ye find out how deep—”’ 
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“NOT AN INCH WOULD THEY 


“ Look here, ma, ye ‘d better not bother 
me! If ye do, just like as not I 'Il sass ye. 
That bigoty-feelin’ young chap up there 
has got me all riled up.” 

The woman looked at her husband, but 
discreetly kept silent. Wagon and mules 
trotted down the bank till they struck the 
sand. Then came hard pulling, for the 
wheels cut deep into the loose, dry stuff. 
The old man shook the reins, and some- 
times struck the mules smartly with a dog- 
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wood switch. Near the water he stopped 
them. While they were resting he re- 
marked : 

“What d’ ye think, ma? That scamp 
of a ferryman tried to make me believe 
there ’s quicksand in this river.” 

“Well, don’t ye reckon there is, pap ?”’ 

“Not a bit. Don’t ye see all these 
tracks? How could people cross over 
quicksand ?’ 

“ Maybe they know the right place, pap. 
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Would n't it be awful if we got stuck? If 
that feller would set us acrost cheap, 
b’lieve I ’d let ’im.” 

The man considered. Finally he stood 
up, leaned out, and shouted : 

“What ’d ye say? Twenty cents?” 

“Half a dollar,” came back. 

“ B’lieve I ’d offer ’im a quarter, pap.” 

“Two bits?” yelled the old man, inter- 
rogatively. 

“ Four bits.” 

“Go to Guinea with your old boat!” 
Mr. Smoot sat down so hard that the whole 
wagon creaked. “I ’Il show ’im he cain't 
rob me.” 

He urged the mules into the water. 
Though angry, he remembered the ferry- 
man’s advice, and kept lashing them with 
his dogwood and scolding them sharply. 
The sand under the water seemed much 
firmer than the dry sand; but the wheels 
kept grinding, and the whole wagon trem- 
bled as with an ague. The water gradually 
deepened, though the deepest part scarcely 
covered the fore hubs. The wagon pulled 
heavily, but moved well enough till it 
reached midstream. Here the mules some- 
how got a taste of the water. 

Though not particularly thirsty, they 
were salt-hungry, and Red River is de- 
cidedly brackish. No sooner had the ani- 
mals discovered that there was salt in the 
water than they stopped and began to 
suck it up greedily. 

The driver shouted, and lashed them 
with the dogwood. The thick-skinned 
animals kept moving their feet, switching 
their tails, and shaking their ears, but not 
an inch would they budge till they had 
drunk their fill. All the time the wagon 
kept settling down. 

When the mules were ready to pull, the 
wheels seemed grown to the bottom. The 
excited driver scolded and shouted and 
stormed, plying his switch mercilessly. ‘The 
mules, frightened now, pulled with all their 
might; but the bottom gave way under 
their feet, and, in spite of their tuggings 
and strainings, the heavy wagon, clutched 
in the quicksand’s relentless grip, stood 
calmly in its place. Finally the driver sat 
down in his chair, leaned back, and looked 
about helplessly. 

“Well, ma, we ’re stuck!”’ 

“So I see, old man. Nice fix ye ’ve got 
usin! What ye goin’ todo ’bout it ?”’ Her 
tones sounded severe. 
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“Ma,” he appealed meekly, “hain’t I 
done ez’rything that mortal man caz do?” 

“Huh!” was the doubtful response. 

“If somebody would come along, I 'd 
git ‘im to double teams and pull us out. 
Reckon | ’d better take the mules loose 
before they bog down, too.” 

The mules were trampling restlessly to 
keep their feet out of the sand. Their 
owner, after reaching down and unhook- 
ing the traces, drew the team back, and 
succeeded in mounting the off mule from 
behind. Then, dropping the tongue from 
the breast-yoke, he brought them around, 
with the near mule by the fore wheel. 

“Climb on, ma. Ye cain’t stay here. 
The water ’s already lickin’ the bed. I ‘Il 
take ye over to the Texas side.” 

“Not a step do I budge without this 
wagon!” She settled herself back 
doggedly. 

“Why, ma!” 

“ How deep will the wagon go?” 

“ Jedgin’ from the way it’s settlin’ down, 
won't stop much this side of Chiny.”’ 
The woman looked angry. “I did n't 
want to come to Texas, but nothin’ else 
would do ye. Now ye see what ye git by 
it!’ She gave no sign of relenting. 

The man started the mules. “Ma,” he 
called back, “I'm goin’ on to Texas. Air 
you goin’ to Chiny ?”’ 

“Just lieve go one place as t’ other.” 

Her husband clucked to the team and 
splashed away. On reaching the dry sand, 
where the little dog, which had swum the 
river, was waiting, he got down, separated 
the mules, and turned one loose. Then, 
after unharnessing the other, he mounted 
again and came splashing toward the 
wagon. 

“Ma, I ’ve been to Texas and come 
back. If you're bound to stay here, let 
me have that feather bed. No use gittin’ 
that wet.” 

The woman got up and disappeared. 
Soon the huge bed, with its faded striped 
tick, was pushed out. ‘The man took the 
big armful in front of him, and rode away. 
After depositing the bed on the sand, he 
returned. Only a few inches of the fore 
wheels were now above the water. The 
woman was squatting on her chair. 

“Ma, if ye ‘Il let me take ye out, I ’Il 
call that ferryman down and see what he 
can do. Seems like nobody ain’t comin’ 
along.” 
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The woman consented, and mounted 
behind her husband. When they had 
reached dry sand, she slid off. After beck- 
oning to the ferryman, Mr. Smoot turned 
and rode back, the little dog swimming in 
the mule’s wake. Alf walked down, and 
the two met at the north edge of the 
stream. The old man’s face wore a sheep- 
ish expression as he dismounted. 

“Well, there is some sand under this 
water. Reckon maybe I druv a little too 
fur up-stream to hit that gravel.” 

He expected to hear “I told you so”’; 
but Alf, though he smiled at the old fel- 
low’s way of putting the matter, only re- 
marked : 

“That ’s not the first wagon I ’ve seen 
stuck in this ford.” 

“] just knowed ye ’d be tickled to see 
me bog down, specially after the way I'd 
sassed ye; but—”’ 

“But I’m not tickled, Mr. Smoot. I 
don’t blame you for saving half a dollar if 
you can. The ford ’s safe enough with an 
empty wagon, or even with a moderately 
loaded one if the team keeps moving.” 

“ How did them other fellers git out ?” 

“When they could, they spliced teams. 
But some of ’em had to unload. I brought 
my boat down and took one man out last 
week.” 

“How much will ye charge to git my 
wagon and things to dry land, me helpin’ ?” 

“ Five dollars.”’ 

The old man started and gasped. “I 
cain’t pay that much.” 

“It ’s your wagon, Mr. Smoot. You 
know whether it ’s worth five dollars or 
not.” 

“| just "lowed ye ‘d charge like sixty, 
but I did n't think— If ye could do it for 
two dollars, say—” 

“Six dollars is the least, Mr. Smoot. I—”’ 
“Six? Just now ye said five! What—” 
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“*SIX? JUST NOW YE SAID FIVE! WHAT—’” 


“The wagon ’s settling down fast, and 
every minute we wait, the harder it ’ll be 
to get out.” 

The old man argued and protested, 
concluding with: “I ’ll give ye five, cash 
down--what ye said at first.” He drew 
out his buckskin bag and untied the strings. 

“Seven is the least I can take now, Mr. 
Smoot. The wagon’s still going down.” 
The traveler pleaded, but Alf said: “A 
minute longer, and it ’ll be eight.” 

“T ’ll pay ye seven as quick as I can,” 
the old man answered hastily. “ Formercy’s 
sake, don’t make it any more!” 

With trembling hands he counted out 
the money. His drawn face showed that 
he realized now what serious trouble he 
had got into. Alf, watching him closely, 
suspected that his “ oodles” of money was 
a rather inconsiderable sum. 

“Here ’s the seven dollars, if ye cain’t 
do it for any less.” 

Alf pocketed the money cheerfully. 
“T ’ll get the boat down here right away,” 
he said, and started off on a run. 

The old man climbed upon his beast 
and splashed back across the shallow river. 
Dismounting, he let the mule go. Then he 
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took off his boots and socks, and rolled up 
his trousers. While doing this he told his 
wife what the ferryman had demanded. 
The cost of their mishap sobered her. 

“That ’s an awful price, but I reckon 
ye could n’t do anything but pay it.” 

“Yonder he comes now, as hard as he 
can pole.” 

“Look here, pap, if ye ‘re goin’ to un- 
load all them things, I want to be out there 
to see about ’em. I ’Il climb one of the 
mules.”’ 

“Don’t believe I ’d take a mule out 
there to stand, ma. He might git stuck. 
Then we ’d be plumb ruined. I ’m goin’ 
to wade out. Why not let me tote ye?” 

The woman agreed. Her husband threw 
his hat on the sand, and stooped till she 
could put her arms about him. ‘Then, 
grasping his burden resolutely, he lifted her 





up and waded away. The little dog 
plunged in after them. 

“Reckon there ’s any danger of you 
boggin’ down, pap, me bein’ so heavy 
on ye?”’ 

“Not abit, ma. This bottom’s all right 
if ye keep steppin’. When ye first set foot 
on it, it feels hard; but before ye can step 
off it ’s crawlin’ out from under ye.” 

By this time little was visible of the 
wagon except the canvas cover and the 
tops of the hind wheels. As Alf poled 
the flatboat, he saw the old couple coming 
through the water, the little dog swimming 
near them. ‘The woman’s coarsely shod 
feet stuck out stiffly, and her wrinkled face 
rested against her old husband’s tousled 
gray head. ‘The young man smiled at the 
odd picture. 

After bringing the end of the flatboat up 
against the wagon, Alf slipped off his boots, 
stepped overboard, and made the boat fast 
to the wheels with ropes. By this time the 
old man had deposited his wife on the 
boat, and he and the little dog had climbed 
on, 

After removing the sheet and bows, Alf 
began to pull things up out of the water 
and set them on the boat. The man and 
his wife carried them farther back. ‘The 
wagon-bed was full to the top of the side 
boards, and some of the furniture stood 
higher. The cooking-stove was the last 
and heaviest object taken out. 

“No wonder the wagon got fast,” Alf 
remarked. “You had a good, solid load.” 

The wagon-bed was now floating. They 
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lifted it upon the boat. Then the two, 
using the boat-poles as handspikes, went to 
work on a fore wheel, “ prizing”’ it up and 
forcing the reluctant sands to relinquish 
their grasp. When the wheel was high 
enough, the nut was removed and the wheel 
slipped off the axle. In this way, a piece 
at a time, the whole wagon was extri- 
cated, 

“ Now climb aboard, Mr. Smoot!” 

The old man obeyed, and dropped 
wearily into a chair among his wet house- 
hold goods and the pieces of his dismem- 
bered wagon. Alf threw a rope over his 
shoulder and waded southward, towing the 
flatboat. 

When everything had been unloaded on 
the sand near the feather bed, Alf helped 
put the wagon together. 

“There! That ’s all we can do for a 
few hours—till your things dry. Fellow 
waiting up yonder now, but I ‘ll come 
back and help you load up when you ’re 
ready. Sit down here in the shade of this 
wagon and rest till noon. You look tired 
out, both of you. I’m going to take you 
up to dinner. Mother will be glad to see 
you; and maybe she ‘ll have some milk 
and vegetables for you, besides.” 

“'Thanky,” said the woman. “We ’ll be 
the gladdest kind to git em.” 
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The young ferryman started, but came 
back with his hand in his pocket. 

“Mr. Smoot,” he said, “here ’s six 
dollars and a half. Guess I ’m entitled to 
a dollar or two by good rights, but I only 
charge you the usual fifty cents. I don’t 
mind giving a neighbor a lift. Made you 
pay seven dollars just to show you how 
mean I had achance to be if I felt like it ; 
and I hand this back to prove that I don’t 
feel like it.” 

“Well, now, we ‘re a thousand times 
obleeged—" Mr. Smoot began in stam- 
mering surprise. 

“That ’s all right,’? Alf called back from 
the boat. “I may get stuck in a sand-bog 
myself some day, or some other tight place. 
And, if I do, I don’t want any thief to 
come along and rob me, just because I 
can't help myself. See you later!” He 
pushed off and poled away. 

“ Pap, if the Texas people ’s all like him, 
I don’t know as I ’m so bad put out be- 
cause we ’ve come. He’s the cleverest, 
‘commodatin’est young feller I’ve seen in 
a’ age. What was you thinkin’ about when 
ye called ’im bigoty ?” 

“Ma,” answered the old man, humbly, 
“T al’ays was too spunky. And, on top of 
that, reckon I must be gittin’ old and 
childish.” 





STORM 


BY JOHN H. BONER 


LOVE the dark and stormy day — 
The lashing bough, the broken spray, 
The swirling and incessant rain, 
The pearled and dripping window-pane, 
The clouds so dense that one may know 
For hours and hours it shall be so. 


Click, click upon the shining street 
Go scurrying horses’ nimble feet, 
A lone pedestrian slantwise bent 
Against the drenching element. 
No bird or fowl in tree or sky, 


Torn leaves in tumult drifting by, 
And rolling with a muffled swell 
A slowly tolling funeral bell. 


Where now the throngs on pleasure bent, 
The eager step, the pressed intent ? 

They must await the sunlight ray ; 

Storm has no path for such as they. 

And fancy now her wand may wave: 

I see the rivulet round the grave, 

And with the twilight comes to view 
Night closing in on Waterloo. 
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BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


S}ON’T you remember when, 
your mother laughingly dis- 
senting, your father said 
that you might have him, 
and with rapture in your 

===! heart and a broad smile on 
your face you went dancing through the 
town to get him? 

There was quite a family of them—the 
old mother dog and her four children. Of 
the puppies it was hard to tell which was 
the best; that is, hard for the disinterested 
observer. As for yourself, in the very in- 
cipiency of your hesitation something abot 
one of the doggies appealed to you. Your 
eyes and hands wandered to the others, 
but invariably came back to him. 

With the mother anxiously yet proudly 
looking on, you picked him up in your glad 
young arms, and he cuddled and squirmed 
and licked your face; and in an instant the 
subtle bonds of chum- 
ship were sealed for- 
ever. Youhadchosen. 

“T guess I ’ll take 
this one,” you said to 
the owner. 

And without again 
putting him down 
you carried him off, 
and home. 

How unhappy he 
appeared to be, dur- 
ing his first day in . 
his new place! He @ 
whined and whim- \ 
pered in his plaintive 
little tremolo, and al- 
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though you thrust a pannikin of milk under 
his ridiculous nose, and playmates from far 
and near hastened over to inspect him and 
pay him tribute, he refused to be appeased. 
He simply squatted on his uncertain, wab- 
bly haunches, and cried for “mama.” 

You fixed him an ideal nest in the barn ; 
but it rather made your heart ache—with 
that vague ache of boyhood—to leave him 
there alone for the night, and you went back 
many times to induce him to feel better. 
Finally, you were withheld by your father’s: 
“Oh, I would n’t keep running out there so 
much, if I were you. Let him be, and pretty 
soon he ’ll curl up and go to sleep.” 

Sure enough, his high utterances ceased, 
and nothing more emanated from him. 
Whereupon your respect for your father’s 
varied store of knowledge greatly increased. 

In the morning you hastened out be- 
fore breakfast to assure yourself that your 
charge had survived 
the night; and you 
found that he had. 
He was all there, 
every ounce of him. 

What a wriggly, 
rolly, awkward lump 
of a pup he was, any- 
way ! How enormous 
were his feet, how 
flapping his ears, how 
whip-like his tail, how 
unreliable his body, 
how erratic his legs! 
Yet he was pretty. 
He was positively 
beautiful. 
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Your mother could not resist him. Can 
a woman resist anything that is young and 
helpless and soft and warm? With pic- 
tures in her mind of ruined flowers and 








chewed-up household furnishings, she gin- 
gerly stooped down to pet him; and at the 
touch of his silky coat she was captive. 

“Nice doggy!” she cooed. 

Upon which he ecstatically endeavored 
to swallow her finger, and smeared her slip- 
pers with his dripping mouth, and peace 
was established. Thereafter mo- 
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But upon about the third morning after 
his arrival you caught her surreptitiously 
throwing him a crust from among the table 
leavings that she was bearing to the alley; 
and you knew that he had won her. 
Aye, he had won her. You also found out 
that he much preferred a crust thus flung 
to him from the garbage to any care- 
fully prepared mess of more wholesome 
food. 

Probably this subtle flattery 
pleased the girl, for although 
her grimness never vanished, 
once in a while you descried 
her smiling through it, in the 
course of a trip to the back fence while 
the puppy faithfully gamboled at her skirts 
in tumultuous expectation of another fall 
of manna. 

He grew visibly—like the seed planted 
by the Indian fakir. Enormous quantities 
of bread and milk he gobbled, always ap- 
pearing in fear lest the supply should sink 
through the floor before he had eaten his fill. 
Between meals his body waned to ordinary 
size; but, mercy! what a transformation 
as he ate! At these times it swelled and 
swelled, until, the pan empty, the stomach 
full, its diameter far exceeded its length. 

However, there was a more permanent 
growth than this, as you discovered when 

you awoke to the fact that his 





ther was his stoutest champion. : collar was too tight for him. So 
The christening proved a as you removed it, and in the in- 
matter requiring considerable FS y= terval between removing the old 


discussion. When it comes right 

down to it, a name for a dog is a difficult 
proposition. It may be easy to name 
other persons’ dogs, but your own dog is 
different. 

Your father and mother, and even the 
hired girl, proposed names, all of which 
you rejected with scorn, 
until, suddenly, into exist- 
ence popped a name which 
came like an old friend. 
You seized it, attached it 
to the pup, and it just fitted. No longer 
was he to be referred to as “it,” or “he,” 
or “the puppy.” He possessed a person- 
ality. 

The hired girl—and in those days there 
were more “ hired girls ’’ than “ domestics ”’ 
—was the last to yield to his sway. She 
did not like dogs or cats about the house ; 
dogs caused extra work, and cats got 
under foot. 





and getting the new properly 
engraved, his neck expanded fully an inch. 
The old collar would not meet around it 
when, as a test, you experimented. 

So good-by to the collar of puppyhood, 
and let a real dog's collar dangle about 
his neck. The step marked the change 
from dresses to trousers. 

Not only bread and milk and other 
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mushy, non-stimulating stuff did he eat, 
but he ate, or tried to eat, everything else 
within his reach. Piecemeal, he ate most 
of the door-mat. He ate sticks of wood, 
both hard and soft, seemingly preferring 
a barrel-stave. He ate 
leaves, and stones, and 
lumps of dirt, and the 
heads off the double 
petunias and the ge- 
raniums. He ate a 
straw hat and a slipper. He attempted 
the broom and the clothes-line, the latter 
having upon it the week’s wash, thus add- 
ing to the completeness of the menu. 

In his fondness for using his uneasy 
teeth, new and sharp, he would have 
eaten you, did you not repeatedly wrest 
your anatomy from his tireless jaws. 

As it was, you bore over all your person, 
and particularly upon your hands and 
calves, the prints of his ravaging, omniv- 
orous mouth. 

Your mother patiently 
darned your torn cloth- 
ing, and submitted to 
having her own imperiled 
and her ankles nipped; 
while your father time 
and again gathered the 
scattered fragments of his evening paper, 
and from a patchwork strove to decipher 
the day’s news. 

And “Look at him, will you!” cried 
the hired girl, delighted, indicating him as 
he was industriously dragging her mop to 
cover, 








WELL, like the storied peach, he “ grew, 
and grew.” Speedily he was too large for 
you to hold in your arms, and although he 











insisted upon climb- 
ing into your lap, 
you could no more 
accommodate him 
there than you could 
a huge jellyfish. He 
kept slipping off, and 
was all legs. 

He fellill. Ah, those days of his distem- 
per were anxious days! He would n't eat, 
and he would n’t play, and he would n’t 
do anything except lie and feebly wag his 
tail, and by his dumbness place upon you 
the terrible burden of imagining his con- 
dition inside. 

Here came to the rescue the old gar- 
dener,— Uncle Pete, black as the ace of 
spades,—who gave you the 
prescription of a nauseous 
yet simple remedy which 
you were compelled lovingly 
and apologetically to admin- 
ister three times a day; and 
behold, the patient was 
cured. ‘a 

You did n't blame him any for rising 
from his bed; and you would n’t have 
blamed him any for cherishing against you 
a strong antipathy, in memory of what you 
forced down his throat. But he loved you 
just as much as ever. 

Now he developed roaming propensities, 
which took the form of foraging expedi- 
tions. Once he brought back a five-pound 
roast of beef, his head high in the air, and 
buried it in the garden. Diligent inquiry 
exposed the fact that the beef had been 
intended by a neighbor for a dinner for a 
family of six, and for subsequent relays of 
hash, etc. Your mother, with profuse 
apologies, promptly despatched a substitute 
roast, the original being badly disfigured. 

Upon another occasion he conveyed 
into the midst of a group consisting of 
your mother and father, 
and the minister, guest of 
honor, sitting on the front 
porch, a headless chicken, 
still quivering. You were 
commanded to return the 
fowl, if you could; and 
after making a canvass of the neighbor- 
hood you found a man who, having de- 
capitated a choice pullet, and having 
turned for an instant to secure a pan of 
hot water, was mystified, upon again ap- 
proaching the block, to see, in all his level 


























































back yard, not a vestige, save the head, of 
the feathered victim. When you restored 
to him his property, he laughed, but not 
as if he enjoyed it. 

Along with his foraging bent, the dog 
acquired a passion for digging. One day 
he accidentally discovered that he could 
dig, and forthwith he reveled in his new 
power. Huge holes marked where he had 
investigated flower-beds or had insanely 
tried to tunnel under the house. 

He grew in spirit as well as in stature. 
He had his first fight, and was victorious, 
and for days and days went around with 
a chip on his shoulder, which several lick- 
ings by bigger dogs did not entirely remove. 
Out of that first fight and the ensuing re- 
sponsibility of testing the mettle of every 
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canine whom he encountered came dignity, 
poise, and courage. His puppy days were 
over. He had arrived at doghood. 

What sweet years followed! It was you 
and the dog, the dog and you, one and 
inseparable. When you whistled, he came. 
All the blows you gave him for his misde- 
meanors could not an iota influence him 
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against you. Other comrades might desert 
you for rivals of the moment, but the dog 
never! To him you were supreme. You 
were at once his crony and his god. 

When you went upon an errand, the 
dog was with you. When you went fishing 
or swimming or rambling, the dog was 
with you. When you had chores to do, the 
dog was your comfort ; and when you were 
alone after dark he was your protection. 
With hjm in the room or by your side you 
were not afraid. 

When you had been away for a short 
time, who so rejoiced at your return as the 
dog? Who so overwhelmed you with ca- 
resses? Not even your mother, great as 
was her love for you. 

Did you want to frolic? The dog was 
ready. Did you want tomope? He would 
mope, too. He was your twin self, and 
never failed. 





THE sun and you were up together on that 
summer morning, and the dog joined you 
as soon as you threw open the barn door. 
Almost you had caught him in bed, but 
not quite, although he had not had time 
to shake himself, and thus make his toilet. 

Intuition told him that such an early 
awakening meant for him a day’s outing, 
and he leaped and barked and wagged his 
glee. 

You worked with a will, and when the 
hired girl summoned you to breakfast the 
kitchen wood-box had been filled, and all 
the other jobs laid out for you had been 
performed, and 
you were wait- 
ing. So was the 
dog, but not 
for breakfast. 
He was wait- 
ing for you. 

Howhe gob- 
bled down the 
scraps consti- 
tuting his meal ; 
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never pausing to chew, and frequently de- 


sisting in operations in order to run around: 


the house and investigate lest, by hook or 
crook, you might be slipping off without 
his knowledge! 

Now your boy companion’s whistle 
sounded in front; and hastily swallowing 
your last mouthfuls, disregarding your 
mother’s implorations to “ eat a little more,” 
with the paper packages containing your 
lunch of bread and butter and sugar and 
two hard-boiled eggs stuffed into your 
pockets, sling-shot in hand, out you scam- 
pered ; and the dog was there before you. 

Along the street you gaily hied, the three 
of you, until the overarching, dew-drenched 
elms and maples ended, and the board walk 
ended, and you were in the country. 

Civilization was behind you; all the 
world of field and wood was ahead. 

Don’t you re- 
member how 
balmy was the 
air that wafted 
, fromthe pastures 
where the mea- 
dow-larks piped 
and the bobo- 
links rioted and 
gurgled? Don't 
you remember 
how the blackbirds trilled in the willows, 
and the flicker screamed in the cotton- 
woods? Don’t you remember how you 
tried fruitless shots with your catapult, and 
how the dog vainly raced for the gophers 
as he sped like mad far and wide? 

Of course you do. 

The morning through you trudge, buoy- 
ant and tireless and fancy-free; fighting 
Indians and bears and wildcats at will, yet 
still unscathed ; roving up hill and down 








again, scaling cliffs and threading valleys, 
essaying perilous fords, and bursting the 
jungles of raspberry-bushes ; and you guess 
at noon, and sprawl in the shade, beside 
the creek, to devour your provisions. 

During the morning, some of the time 
you have seen the dog, and some of the time 
you have not. Where you have covered 
miles he has covered leagues, and more 
than leagues; for a half-hour he will have 
disappeared entirely, then, suddenly, right 
athwart your path he hustles past, in his 
orbit, as though to let you know that he is 
hovering about. 

While you are eating, here he comes. 
He seats himself expectantly before you, 
with lolling tongue, and gulps half a slice 
of bread, and looks for more. A dog’s 
only selfishness is his appetite. He will 





freeze for you, drown for you, risk himself 
in a hundred ways for you, but in the 
matter of food he will seize what he can 
get and all he can get, and you must take 
care of yourself. 

The lunch is finished, and the dog, after 
sniffing for the crumbs, sinks down with 
his nose between his paws, to indulge in 
forty uneasy winks until you indicate what 
is to be the next event upon your program. 

Presently, however, with a little whine 
of restiessness, he is off. 

You are off, too. It is the noon siesta. 
The air is sluggish. The birds and the 
squirrels have relaxed, and the woods are 
subdued. The strident scrape of the lo- 
custs rises and falls, and the distant shouts 
of men in harvest-fields float in upon your 
ear. You are burning hot; but the water 
of the creek is cool—the only cool thing 
in your landscape. ; 
A swim, a swim! 
Your whole being 
demands that you 
go in swimming. 

The dogalready 
has been in a num- 
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ber of times, as his wet 
coat has evidenced. Fever- 
ishly following the winding 
stream, envying the turtles 
as they plunge in, upon your 
approach, you arrive at a 
bend where the banks are 
high, and the current, 
swinging against them, 
halts and forms an eddy. 
Here the depths are still and dark and 
beckoning. 

To strip those smothering garments from 
your sunburnt body is the work of but 
an instant, and in you souse, not without 
some misgiving as to possible water-snakes 
and snapping-turtles, but spurred by a keen 
rivalry as to which shall “wet over” the 
first. 

Oh, the glorious, vivifying thrill that 
permeates you as you part the waters! 

The dog again! From the bank he 
surveys the proceedings with mingled curi- 
osity and apprehension, and finally, with a 
whine of excitement, dashes into the shal- 
lows and makes for your side. You are 
neck-deep, and he is swimming. His hair 
feels queer and clammy against your skin, 
and his distended claws raise a welt upon 
your bare shoulder as he affectionately 
tries to climb on top of you. You duck 
him, and grab at his tail; and convinced 
that you are in no immediate danger, he 
plows for the shore, where he contents 
himself with barking at you. 
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Despite the dog's remon- 
strances and entreaties, you 
sported in that blissful spot 
until the sun was well down 
the west; now you frol- 
icked in the cool eddy, 
now you dabbled amid the 
; ripples of the shoals just be- 
aa low, and now you dawdled 

S on the warm, turfy banks. 
The dog stretched himself by your clothing 
and went to sleep. 

At length, with blue lips and chattering 
teeth, and a ring of mud encircling your 
mouth, marking where years later the badge 
of manhood would appear, you donned 
your clothes, and, weak but peaceful, to 
the rapture of the dog started homeward. 

He did not know that you were going 
home. When you had left home in the 
morning he did not know that you were 
coming here. He 
did not care 
then ; and he does 
not care now. 
You are doing 
something, and 
he is a_ partner 
in it; and that is 
sufficient. 

Homeward, homeward, through woods 
and across meadows where the birds were 
gathering their evening store and voicing 
their praises and thanks because the sun 
had been so good. Homeward, homeward, 
not talking so much as when your faces 
were turned the other way, not frisking so 
much as formerly, and with the dog trot- 
ting soberly near your heels. 

You were dead tired, the three of you. 

When you were about a block from the 
house, the dog pricked up his ears and 
trotted ahead, to wait for you at the gate. 
While you ate your supper he slept on the 
back porch; and after his own supper he 
slinked straight into the barn, to bed. 

And soon, he in his nest up-stairs in the 
barn, you in your nest up-stairs in the 
house, alike you were slumbering ; for nei- 
ther could possibly sleep sounder than the 
other. 





Years sped by, and the dog remained an 
integral part of the household. Such a 
quaint, quizzical, knowing old chap, with 
an importance ridiculous yet not unwar- 
ranted, with an individuality all his own, 
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thoroughly doggish, but well-nigh human. 
He was affectionate toward the rest of the 
family, but you he adored. He might oc- 
casionally bluffly growl at others, but never 
at you. You could make him do anything, 
anything. ‘To him you were perfect, om- 
nipotent, and with you at hand he was 
happy. 

You emerged from the grammar school 
into the high school. Then arrived that 
summer when you went to 
visit your aunt and uncle, and 
stayed three weeks. You re- 
member the visit, don’t you ? 

And when you disembarked 
at the station on your return, 
and your mother was there to 
meet you, even while kissing 
her you looked for the dog. 

“Where ’s Don?” you 
asked. 

“Why, Ted,” reproved your mother, 
as so often she had jokingly done before, 
“do you think more of seeing your dog 
than of seeing me?” 

This silenced you. 

But when you had entered the yard, and 
next the house, ungreeted by the familiar 
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rush and volley of barks, you were im- 
pelled to inquire again: 

“Where ¢s Don, mother ?” 

Mother put her arm around you, and 
laid her lips to your forehead; and even 
before she spoke you felt what was 
coming. 

“Ted dear, you never will see Don any 
more,” she said; and she held you close 
while you sobbed 
out your first real 
grief upon her 
breast. 

When you could : 
listen she told youall aoler 
—how they had found him, lifeless, where 
he had crawled under the porch ; how they 
had buried him, decently and tenderly, 
where you might see his grave and put up 
a headboard ; how they had kept the news 
from you, so that your visit should not be 
spoiled; and how, all the way from the 
depot, her heart had ached for you. 

Thus the dog vanished from your daily 
life, and for weeks the house 
and yard seemed very strange 
without him. Then, gradu- 
ally, the feeling that you 
were to come upon him un- 
expectedly around some 
corner wore off. You grew 
reconciled. 

But to this day you are 
constantly encountering him 
in dreamland. He has n't 
changed, and in his sight apparently you 
have n’t changed. You are once more boy 
and dog together. This leads you to hope 
and to trust—indeed, to believe—that, 
notwithstanding your mother’s gentle ad- 
monition, you w#// see him again, in fact 
as well as fancy, after all. 
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MODERN MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 





BY HERMANN KLEIN 


Ill. SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS, IMPRESARIO — 
JEAN DE RESZKE, TENOR 


ROPERLY speaking, Augustus Har- 
ris’s formal managerial connection 
with opera dates only from 1887. He him- 
self, however, would probably have dated 
it from his cradle. “ My father was stage- 
manager at Covent Garden,” he would 
say ; “ and if any infant ever stage-managed 
his father, I was that infant. Almost as 
soon as I could run alone, he used to take 
me with him to the theater. I remember 
quite well, as a little boy, standing in the 
wings as he walked about the stage, while 
the great prima donnas came and petted 
and kissed me.” This was in the sixties, 
when Augustus Harris, Sr., was staging 
the heavy Meyerbeer revivals, and when 
that brilliant star, Adelina Patti, had not 
long been shining in the operatic firma- 
ment. It is only literally exact, therefore, 
to say that the youthful Augustus (or 
“Gus,” as all his friends were wont to call’ 
him) was reared in the very atmosphere of 
the coulisses. 

He was educated partly in France, 
partly in Germany, and as a matter of 
course he went constantly to the theaters 
in both countries. After his return to Eng- 
land, at the age of seventeen, one of his 
first essays as an actor was to play the part 
of the boy in “ Pink Dominoes,” under (Sir) 
Charles Wyndham’s management at the 
Criterion. His earliest acquaintance with 
the duties of an operatic stage-manager 
was when he accompanied the Mapleson 
troupe round the British provinces in that 
capacity. The experience was invaluable ; 
but his chief ambition then was to become 
lessee of Drury Lane Theater; and with 
the assistance of his father-in-law he was 
enabled to fulfil that desire when he had 
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barely attained legal age. His first pan- 
tomime and his first “ autumn drama ” were 
both successful, and before a year had 
passed he could boast that he was paying 
his way at a theater which had “spelled 
ruin’ for more than one astute manager. 
With the dramatic productions of Au- 
gustus Harris I am not concerned. I have 
simply stated the above facts in order to 
show the association of the musical and 
theatrical elements in his nature at the 
earliest periods of his career. It must have 
been late in 1878 or early in 1879 when I 
was first introduced to this remarkable 
man one night at the Green Room Club. 
The youthful Drury Lane manager was 
full of life and high spirits, and I found it 
very amusing to listen to his vivacious 
chatter. We had not been talking two 
minutes before the subject turned on opera, 
for even then, as in after years, it was his 
favorite topic. Why, he wanted to know, 
should London be worse off than the small 
German cities, where the theaters were 
subsidized and opera was being performed 
nearly the whole year round? Why was 
the English press powerless in this matter ? 
Or was the press merely indifferent, like 
the people whose opinidns and wishes it 
was supposed to voice? I told him I 
thought that neither the cities nor the 
people were indifferent, only that the love 
of opera had not yet become ingrained in 
the heart of the nation; while, as to the 
question of state support, I was doubtful 
whether such good results would accrue 
from it as from individual enterprise, work- 
ing upon independent lines and combining 
artistic with commercial considerations to 
the fullest practicable extent. Then fol- 











lowed a very pretty argument, which lasted 
well into the small hours. 

Augustus Harris was even then a being 
of extraordinary temperament, brimming 
over with energy and new ideas, fond of 
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speaker ; but he loved to “rattle on” upon 
a subject that interested him, and he would 
invariably lead the laugh over his own 
jokes. His disposition was honest, frank, 
and kindly in the extreme, and he was 


From a photograph made by the London Stereoscopic and Photographic Co., Ltd. 
Half-tone plate engraved by H.C. Merrill 


SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS 


innovations, impatient of the smallest delay 
in carrying out a project; the strangest 
imaginable mixture of conceit and mod- 
esty, rashness and discretion, extravagance 


generous to a fault. Such, briefly, was the 
character of the man who was subsequently 
to be responsible for the renaissance of 
opera in England. And such, with slight 












and common sense. He owned the gift of 
imagination in an uncommon degree, and 
from the outset he seemed to have the 
faculty of surrounding himself with clever 
“heads of departments,’ with useful as- 
sistants and loyal friends. He was by no 
means a first-rate raconteur, or even a fluent 
LXVI.—35 


developments and few changes, it remained 
until the close of his life. Toward the end 
he grew apt to listen too readily to the 
voice of gossip, and to trust less to his own 
judgment than to that of his immediate 
entourage. Nevertheless, so correct were 
his instincts in most things that he made 
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less than ten per cent. of the errors with 
which his critics credited him. 

If Harris inherited his father’s genius as 
a metteur en scene, he brought to it some- 
thing else. He possessed much higher 
powers of organization. He had a whole- 
some capacity for disregarding stupid and 
worn-out traditions. He learned a great 
deal from the German stage-managers, and 
especially from the Meiningen troupe 
which he brought to Drury Lane. The 
moving and the grouping of the street 
crowds in the Meiningen production of 
“Julius Cesar’ were simply marvelous, 
and Augustus Harris was wise enough to 
make the most of that object-lesson. He 
applied it to every branch of his work— 
pantomime, melodrama, comic opera, and, 
last but not least, grand opera. Where he 
felt that special technical advice and aid 
were necessary, he was satisfied with none 
save the best. During the preparation of 
one of his autumn dramas (I think it was 
“Human Nature’’) I went to Drury Lane 
while a rehearsal was in progress, and sat 
down in the stalls to watch the training of 
an army of supers in an imaginary fight 
with some African natives. In due course 
this was followed by a home-coming and 
a triumphal march through ‘Trafalgar 
Square, with the hero (dear old Henry 
Neville) at the head of his victorious com- 
pany. ‘The whole business was splendidly 
done. 

Actively assisting the manager in these 
operations was a gentleman in a frock- 
coat and tall hat, of undeniable military 
appearance, who impressed me both by 
his quiet, masterful manner and the im- 
perturbable patience with which he di- 
rected manceuvers to be repeated over and 
over again until they were satisfactorily 
executed. After the rehearsal was con- 
cluded I went upon the stage. Augustus 
Harris was talking to his military adviser. 
He beckoned me to approach. “ Klein, I 
want to introduce you to my friend Major 
Kitchener, who has been kind enough to 
come and help me with this ‘soldiering’ 
work. What do you think of it? Did you 
ever see such fighting and marching on 
the stage before ?”’ 


1 This was the resort, in the days before theatri- 
cal clubs existed, of all the best-known actors and 
managers in London. The walls of the smoking- 
parlor were hung with portraits of Sarah Siddons, 
John Philip Kemble, Charles Kemble, Edmund 
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I certainly never had, and I offered my 
congratulations. They were accepted with 
a murmur of thanks and a shake of the 
hand by the man who was afterward to be 
the hero of Omdurman and the victor in- 
the great South African War. He had 
gladly consented to place his knowledge 
and experience at the disposal of the popu- 
lar theatrical manager. 

The art union of Augustus Harris and 
Carl Rosa was an outcome of that affinity, 
of that peculiar magnetism which brought 
together men who had ideas in common 
and could definitely work them out to 
their mutual gain and for the benefit of 
the world at large. Alas! their partnership 
was all too brief. What it would have 
achieved had it endured another ten or 
fifteen years I will not attempt to guess, 
though undoubtedly it would have set 
opera upon a far more solid and exalted 
pedestal than it occupies in England at 
the present moment. Still, as it was, it 
accomplished much. The Carl Rosa sea- 
sons at Drury Lane marked a distinct for- 
ward stride in the progress of opera in the 
vernacular, particularly in the evidence 
that they afforded of the existence of a 
school of young British composers pal- 
pitating with genuine talent and evincing 
an unsuspected mastery of the modern 
forms now essential for appreciation and 
success. More than this, the association 
of the two managers helped to improve 
the artistic education of the younger, and 
to mature the aspirations which eventually 
blossomed forth with such effulgence in the 
brilliant opera revival of 1887. 

Early in the spring of that year I was 
lunching one day with Augustus Harris at 
the old Albion Restaurant, opposite Drury 
Lane ‘Theater.! As a rule, the busy man- 
ager allowed himself at most twenty min- 
utes for his midday meal (a year or two 
later he allowed himself no lunch at all) ; 
but on this particular day he lingered over 
his coffee, called for cigars, and proceeded 
to deliver himself of what was to me a 
wholly unexpected piece of news. Leaning 
back against the upright wooden partition 
which separated the tables in the old-fash- 
ioned dining-room, and, with a familiar 


Kean, Macready, and other histrionic celebrities 
of the century. What became of the pictures I 
cannot say; but the place, if not yet pulled down, 
has been occupied for some years as a kind of 
warehouse. 
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gleam in his bright, penetrating eyes, he 
said : 

“ Klein, I have made up my mind to do 
something big.”’ 

This was not very astonishing. Augus- 
tus Harris was always doing “something 
big.” His pantomime and autumn dramas 
were the very biggest things of their kind ; 
and in the summer of the previous year he 
had mounted a new comic opera by Hervé, 
entitled “ Frivoli,” which was at once the 
costliest spectacle and the most dismal 
failure of his managerial career. This recol- 
lection suggested a rather cruel expression 
of hope on my part that he did not intend 
going in for more French opera bouffe. 
He smiled, and shook his head : 

“No; it is to be the real thing this time. 
What I am going to do is to give a month 
of Italian opera on a large scale at Drury 
Lane, at the height of the London sea- 
son.” 

Still smiling, Harris stared hard at me, 
to judge the effect of his words. I was 
genuinely surprised, and told him so. Did 
he not think he had sufficient responsibili- 
ties already, without launching his ship 
upon the treacherous waters of Italian 
opera, which had wrecked one English 
impresario after another, and profited 
none ? 

“TI know. But why should I suffer the 
same fate? Why should not opera pay, 
provided it be well done? All this talk 
about Italian opera being ‘moribund’ is 
merely because the management of it has 
been going from bad to worse, because 
society is no longer interested and the 
public has lost confidence. Look at what 
Carl Rosa has done and is doing for Eng- 
lish opera! He has won over the public, 
and makes money in the provinces, if he 
can’tin London. See what Lago did last 
year at Covent Garden with what I con- 
sider a mediocre company and limited re- 
sources! Economy helped him out, it is 
true, but at least he proved that Italian 
opera was still gasping. He is going to 
try again this year; this time, however, I 
mean to show him that ‘opera on the 
cheap’ isnot what London actually wants. 
He may get the old fogies and habitués at 
Covent Garden; I intend to draw the real 
aristocracy to Drury Lane.” 

I saw that he was serious. ‘To some ex- 
tent I realized that his conclusions were 
just. Grand opera in its noblest forms, of 
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whatever school or language, if adequately 
presented, could not die in England any 
more than in other countries of equivalent 
musical caliber. And England, I may say, 
is not now half so “unmusical”’ as it is 
habitually depicted. Without the aid of a 
state subvention, opera upon a “ grand” 
scale all the year round might be impos- 
sible ; but not even for three months in the 
year would society, or, indeed, any section 
of the public, be willing to purchase guinea 
stalls and pay high prices all round for 
performances of only moderate excellence, 
supported by two or three “stars ”’ and an 
otherwise second-rate personnel. I agreed 
that Lago could not go on long under 
present conditions, and I told my com- 
panion that I thought he might stand a 
chance if he could contrive to get together 
a strong company. 

“ There,” said Harris, “is where you can 
be of service to me, if you care to.” 

I replied that in such a good cause | 
should be only too delighted to assist him 
in every possible way. 

“Then,” he continued, “come abroad 
with me at Easter. I have already laid 
the ground in several directions. I have 
even engaged my conductor, —a man quite 
unknown, but said to be very clever,— 
Luigi Mancinelli. He is now conducting 
at Madrid, and I want you to go there 
with me to listen to some artists whom he 
has recommended.” 

I replied without hesitation that I 
would do so with the utmost pleasure. 
Then suddenly an idea occurred to me: 

“T. know of a splendid tenor for you— 
if you can get him. He sang here years 
ago asa barytone, but is really a tenor, and 
I heard him last summer at the Paris Opéra 
in ‘Le Cid.’ He has a magnificent voice 
and is a thorough artist.” 

“You mean Jean de Reszke,” broke in 
Harris. “I have been told about him, but 
have not quite decided what to do.” 

“Don’t hesitate. He will make a great 
hit here now; and his brother Edouard, 
who has already sung at Covent Garden 
and has the finest bass voice in the world, 
will of course have to come too.” 

“T shall see if I can get them both,” 
said the new impresario ; and with that we 
parted. 

In less than a fortnight the two brothers 
were engaged, Jean at £100 ($500) a 


_night, and Edouard at £320 ($1600) per 






















From a photograph made by Benque & Co. 
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month, salaries which at that period they 
were well content to accept.! 

In such fashion did the preparations for 
the campaign begin, quietly and without 
fuss. For the moment everything was 
kept secret. The pantomime had not yet 
run its course, and there was still a four 
weeks’ Carl Rosa season to be held at 
Drury Lane during the month of May. 
Augustus Harris naturally desired, there- 


1 It has been asserted that M. Jean de Reszke’s 
services were offered in 1886 to Signor Lago at a 
very moderate salary, and refused. There is good 
reason to doubt the accuracy of that statement. It 
is possible, of course, that some musical agent in 
London or Paris did offer to endeavor to secure 
the new tenor for Signor Lago; but if so, it was 
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RESZKE 


fore, that the public should not be in- 
formed until his plans were more matured. 
At Easter we started together for Paris, 
en route for Spain. 

Little did I then dream that the mission 
upon which we were setting out was to 
have results of far-reaching magnitude, 
that it was to affect the whole future of 
opera in England, and also, in an ap- 
preciable degree, the nature and methods 






not done at M. de Reszke’s instigation. In any 
case, the ‘‘ refusal’ would not have come so much 
from the impresario as from Signor Gayarre, 
who was at the back of the concern, and would 
assuredly have objected to the engagement of 
an artist who might prove a formidable rival to 
himself. 
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From a photograph made by Benque & Co, 


EDOUARD DE RESZKE 


of operatic enterprise in the United States. 
Less still did I imagine that the words 
which turned the balance in favor of the 
engagement of Jean de Reszke were also 
to mark the turning-point in the singular 
career of that illustrious artist—to lift him 
from the clinging waters of the sluggish 
stream of Parisian operatic life, to pave 
the way for his brilliant rise to fame in 
the two great English-speaking lands, to 
lay the foundation of a friendship that 
should enable me materially to aid in kind- 
ling those Wagnerian aspirations which 
have borne such precious and universally 
cherished fruit. 

In London, at least, the hour for the 
operatic renaissance had arrived, and with 
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it the man. In America no doubt the time 
for reaping the new harvest was also near 
at hand. Mapleson, who had all but 
reached the end of his tether at home, 
could no longer send over Italian com- 
panies worthy of attention. The sole Eu- 
ropean attraction upon whom an American 
manager could rely with certainty was 
Mme. Patti, a name to conjure with any 
time these forty years, a genius whose light 
gives no sign even now of growing dim. 
On the other hand, German opera, thanks 
to the crusade so bravely led by Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch, had been firmly estab- 
lished in New York, and the love of 
Wagner had entered even more strongly 
into the hearts of the people there than in 
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London. Consequently the time was ripe 
for a bolder and more extended move- 
i ment on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
Pr due course it came. 
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popular French operas. This done, we 
took breakfast with M. and Mme. Edouard 
de Reszke and their family, including, of 
course, Jean, then a lively bachelor of less 
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From a photograph made by Benque & Co. 










But to return to our journey. Augustus 
Harris made the briefest possible stay in 
Paris. We arrived in the morning and 
called upon Choudens, the publisher, to 
arrange for the exclusive English rights, 
so far as they could be secured, of certain 
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JEAN DE RESZKE AS THE “CID” 


than forty. Edouard remembered me at 
once, and reminded me of our last merry 
meeting at a dinner given by Pauline 
Lucea.. I found his wife a charming 
woman as well as an attentive hostess. 

The elder brother made a great impres- 
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sion upon both Harris and me. Already 
a great favorite in Paris, Jean de Reszke 
seemed to be wholly free from affectation 
or conceit—in a word, a delightful man 
and athorough gentleman. His conversa- 
tion was marked by ease and freedom, and 
it offered a fascinating combination of 
humor and intellectuality. He then spoke 
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and follow this up as quickly as possible 
by singing “Lohengrin” (in Italian) for 
the first time on any stage. He realized 
that London had known him as a bary- 
tone, and he was anxious to make mani 
fest without delay that he was a genuine 
tenor. I asked him how the mistake had 
originally come about. 
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SIGNOR LUIGI MANCINELLI 


very little German and still less English, 
though as a boy he had studied both lan- 
guages. French and Italian, of course, he 
spoke fluently; indeed, in the former 
tongue his accent was so pure and his 
diction so correct that, had I not known 
him to be a Pole, I could readily have 
taken him for a Parisian. 

The arrangements between Jean de 
Reszke and his new impresario were 
quickly settled. He would make his ap- 
pearance on the opening night in “ Aida,” 


“It is difficult to say,” he replied. “We 
were always a musical family, and accus- 
tomed to attend operatic performances 
whenever there were any going on in 
Warsaw. My parents were both very mu- 
sical, and my mother had a fine soprano 
voice. I remember once in Warsaw her 
singing the duet from ‘Semiramide’ with 
Trebelli. When I was only fifteen I began 
to take lessons from Ciaffei, an old tenor, 
who was a professor at the Conservatory 
at Warsaw. He decided that I was a 
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From a photograph, copyright, 1898, by Aimé Dupont 
MME. NORDICA AS “BRUNNHILDE” 


barytone, and what part do you think he 
gave me to study first? ZLeforello! Not- 
withstanding this, I always had good high 
notes. When I made my debut at the Fe- 
nice at Venice, in 1874, in the ‘ Favorita,’ 
I finished up the cabaletta with a ringing 
A natural! The real test, of course, lies in 
the capacity for sustaining the tessitura. 
A barytone may be able to bring out a B 
flat or even a B natural, but no example 
has yet been known of a barytone who was 
capable of sustaining the tenor tessitura 
through long and heavy roles. The thing 
is a rank impossibility.” 

[ inquired how long he had given himself 
to effect the necessary change of method. 
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“Two years, which I spent partly in 
Paris and partly in Poland. ‘That was 
from 1877 to 1879. I made my reappear- 
ance at Madrid as Roberto, and was im- 
mediately hailed as a real fenore robusto. 
I assure you, I found it much easier and 
more comfortable than singing barytone. 
My voice at the end of the performance 
felt a great deal less fatigued. But I still 
had to work very, very hard to feel myself 
thoroughly equipped at all points. Then 
there came an offer to appear here at the 
Italiens, and I sang my first French rdéle 
when I created John the Baptist in ‘ Hé- 
rodiade’ four years ago.” 

He expressed his regret that we could 
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not remain to hear him in “ Le Prophéte,” 
which he considered his most successful 
opera in Paris. For my own part, I should 
have liked it above all things; but Augus- 
tus Harris, one of the most restless speci- 
mens of concentrated nervous energy that 
ever lived, had fully determined to proceed 
forthwith to Madrid, and no amount of 
persuasion could deter him from leaving 
Paris that same night. We accordingly 
bade the brothers au revoir, and looked 
forward to meeting them again.in London 
early in June. Thirty-six hours later we 
were safely installed in the Spanish capital. 

Our first business was to find Signor 
Mancinelli. He lived in a house over- 
looking some public gardens not far from 
the Royal Palace, and on the way thither 
Harris confided to me for the first time 
that he was not quite sure whether he 
ought to have engaged the man we were 
then going to see, or his brother Marino 
Mancinelli, who was the conductor at the 
Lisbon Opera-house,.and, according to 
some people, the more gifted of the two. 
On this point I was happily able to reas- 
sure my friend. I had not seen both 
brothers; but, when at Bologna in 1879, 
I had seen Luigi Mancinelli direct at the 
Teatro Communale a remarkably fine per- 
formance of Gounod’s “Faust” (with a 
Covent Garden soprano, Mlle. Turolla, as 
Margherita), and I had.considered him a 
chef-d’ orchestre of the first order. Harris 
was able to confirm this opinion for him- 
self by means of a representation of the 
selfsame work at the Royal Opera-house. 

The season in Madrid was fast nearing 
its end. The audiences, however, were 
still tolerably brilliant, and the two In- 
fantas, aunts of the present King of Spain 
(then a child in arms), were present nearly 
every evening. Queen Christina, naturally, 
did not go to the opera; but by a welcome 
chance I saw her one day at the hotel 
where we were staying in the Puerta del 
Sol. The queen regent, who was attired 
in deep mourning, came to the hotel for 
the purpose of visiting some distinguished 
Russian personage whose name I have 
now forgotten, and as Harris and I bowed 
low when she passed down the stairs, her 
Majesty returned our salute with a gra- 
cious smile. 

Shortly after our arrival, we went to pay 
our respects to the British ambassador, 
Sir Clare Ford, who received the Drury 
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Lane manager with marked cordiality. 
He invited us to a déjeuner in honor of 
some of the opera artists, among the guests 
being the late Lord Beaconsfield’s popular 
secretary, Lord Rowton, who had not long 
been raised to the peerage. 

We met, among others, Gayarre; Bat- 
tistini, the barytone ; Mme. Kupfer-Berger, 
a well-known dramatic soprano; and 
Guerrina Fabbri, the contralto; all of 
whom were subsequently engaged for 
London, with the exception of Gayarre, 
who was, as a matter of course, once more 
to be the principal tenor of Lago’s season 
at Covent Garden. In addition to these, 
a young light tenor, De Lucia, was also 
secured; and altogether, so far as the 
men were concerned, there was ample 
reason to be content with the results of 
our visit. As regards the prime donne I was 
not equally impressed. Neither the two 
above named, nor two other Italian so- 
pranos recommended by Mancinelli (who 
then had had no experience with English 
audiences), proved to be suited to the 
London operatic boards. 

One of the many acts of attention be- 
stowed upon us by the ambassador was to 
send us tickets for a private bull-fight 
given by the Duchess d’Alva in the great 
bull-ring at Madrid. I could not confess 
to an overwhelming desire to witness one 
of these spectacles, but I was naturally 
curious; while Augustus Harris was posi- 
tively anxious to see one, in order, as he 
explained it, to get the necessary points 
for a realistic production of the last act 
of “Carmen.” ‘This particular bull-fight, 
it seemed, was an extremely select annual 
affair, to which the duchess invited all her 
friends, and in which the performers, from 
the matador down to the humblest bande- 
rillero, consisted of the fe fleur of the 
youthful aristocracy of Spain. They made 
a brave show, did these young fellows, in 
their handsome costumes. The programs 
were printed upon yellow satin, and the 
elegant assemblage, if not nearly large 
enough to fill the huge galleries of the 
Plaza de ‘Toros, comprised some of the 
most fashionable families in Madrid. 

Among the ladies present was Mme. 
Christine Nilsson, who a few months be- 
fore had become the Countess Casa de 
Miranda. She confided to me that she 
did not really care for bull-fights, and had 
come solely in order to please the count, 
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MME. MELBA 


a statement fully to be credited from the 
manner in which she constantly used her 
fan to shut out the proceedings in the 
arena from her view. From a sporting 
standpoint, however, the function was a 
dire failure. ‘The bulls refused to show 
fight, and the amateur matadors were 
never exposed to the smallest risk from 
which their agility as runners could not 
speedily have removed them. 

It was not at this absurd affair that 
Augustus Harris obtained the real sugges- 
tions for his projected revival of “ Car- 
men.” We went subsequently to one of 
the regular bull-fights at the same amphi- 
theater, and at this he made plentiful notes 
for the procession of the Alcade, the pica- 
dors on horseback, and the group of ban- 
derilleros, for all of whom he ordered real 
and costly Spanish costumes. He even 
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arranged for an exact copy of the curious 
hurdle-like contrivance, drawn by three 
ponies, used for the purpose of dragging 
the bodies of the dead horses and bulls 
out of the arena. 

Not satisfied with this, we paid a twenty- 
four hours’ visit to Seville in order to ob- 
tain touches of the true couleur locale. We 
went to the great cigar and cigarette fac- 
tory where Carmen is supposed to conduct 
herself with so much impropriety. We 
obtained photographs of the Giralda 
‘Tower, we sketched the entrance to the 
Plaza de Toros, and we gathered together 
every authentic detail that it was possible 
to procure for uniforms, costumes, and 
scenery. 

Thus was it that the mise en scene of 
Carmen,” as prepared by Augustus 
Harris, proved to be by far the most ac- 
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curate and picturesque that Bizet’s opera 
had ever been vouchsafed. 

I must not dwell longer upon the events 
of this interesting Spanish trip, nor is it 
necessary to describe in further detail the 
preparations for the Drury Lane Italian 
season. Suffice it to say that the troupe 
finally collected by Augustus Harris was 
the strongest heard in London for several 
years. The opening representation of 
“ Aida,” on June 13, given with brand- 
new costumes and scenery expressly im- 
ported from Italy, fairly took critics and 
opera-goers by surprise. The triumph of 
Jean de Reszke was instantaneous and 
complete. Here, at last, was the great 
tenor for whom the world had been wait- 
ing since the death of Giuglini and the 
retirement of Mario. Edouard de Reszke 
was unable to leave Paris in time for this 
performance, but he arrived later in the 
month, and worthily supported his brother 
on their débuts in “ Lohengrin.” On the 
whole, despite Mme. Kupfer-Berger’s 
vocal shortcomings as Aida and £/sa, the 
rendering of both Verdi’s and Wagner’s 
operas aroused the admiration of experts, 
while the inspiring zeal and magnetism of 
Luigi Mancinelli were readily recognized. 

Soon London began to talk. It wasa 
new thing to find a series of operas placed 
nightly upon the stage with the highest 
care and efficiency, and distinguished not 
only by a rare liberality in the mounting, 
but by the improving touches of a stage- 
Manager courageous enough to sweep 
away the more absurd anachronisms that 
disfigure the traditions of Italian opera, 
and capable of replacing them with artis- 
tic and appropriate ideas of his own. 
Naturally the audiences did not numeri- 
cally realize Harris’s hopes. His losses, 
especially during the first fortnight of his 
four weeks’ season, amounted to many 
thousands of pounds; but the comparisons 
between the work that he was doing and 
the dull representations at Covent Garden 
or the still more slipshod proceedings at 
Her Majesty’s were all in favor of the 
new impresario. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales, who had at once become ardent 
admirers of Jean de Reszke, came several 
times to hear him. By degrees society fol- 
lowed, more suo, the royal example; and, 
just when the brief campaign was reaching 
its close, people began to perceive that 
Italian opera, so called, as given at Drury 
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Lane, was an art-product still possessing 
vitality and attractiveness. 

The proudest night of the month for 
Augustus Harris was when he revived “ Les 
Huguenots”’ with a splendid cast, and in 
such fashion as to make old habitués de- 
clare that “the son had beaten the father at 
his own game.” Imagine Jean de Reszke 
at this time as Raoul / Always remarkable 
for its refinement, distinction, and passion- 
ate warmth, his impersonation was just 
then peculiarly imbued with the spirit of 
the true Meyerbeer school. Alike in a 
vocal and a histrionic sense, it was su- 
premely ideal. His “velvety” tones, as 
fresh, clear, and mellow as a bell, were 
emitted with an unsparing freedom that 
would thrill the listener not once, but 
twenty times, in the course of a single 
scene. There was no “saving up” for the 
last act then; it was /aisses-aller through- 
out, with plenty to spare at the finish. And 
what tenderness, withal, in that famous 
grand duet of the fourth act! Not Mario 
himself had phrased the “Tu m’ ami, tu 
m’ ami!”’ (this was still an Italian perform- 
ance) with a greater wealth of delicious 
surprise and pent-up adoration. Little 
wonder that Nordica nearly lost her head 
through nervousness and emotion. It was 
the very first time she ever sang Valentine, 
and for a young, inexperienced artist —so 
youthful, so pretty, so winning, that she 
fascinated others besides Raou/—her 
achievement was in the highest degree 
creditable. The fifth act, generally sup- 
pressed in England, was on this occasion 
duly given; but the noise of the firing and 
the smoke from the gunpowder proved 
too much even for Augustus Harris. It 
was subsequently omitted as usual. 


Sirk ARTHUR SULLIVAN once described an 
English triennial festival as a kind of mu- 
sical boa-constrictor which so overfed 
itself during a given week that it required 
the whole of the intervening three years 
to perform the operation of digesting the 
feast. Some such period of rest for the 
purpose of assimilation would appear to 
have been needed by the metropolis after 
the Gargantuan operatic banquet which 
it enjoyed during the summer of 1887. At 
any rate, ten consecutive months elapsed 
before serious opera was again heard there. 

But in the meantime Augustus Harris 
was not idle. Quick to perceive the effect 
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that his brilliant little season had created, 
and feeling pretty sure that he had fright- 
ened all his rivals out of the field, he set 
about preparing the ground for still more 
extended operations in the near future. 


From a photograph made by Benque & Co. 
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but I asked: “Do you expect the leaders 
of fashion and their following to come to 
Drury Lane?” 

“ Certainly not,” was Harris’s reply. “I 
have every intention, all being well, of 
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J. LASSALLE 


His heavy loss over the initial experiment 


did not trouble him. “I shall recoup my- 
self,” he said, “ with the aid of society. I 
shall work this time upon a totally different 
plan. Instead of burdening myself with 
the whole responsibility, I shall have the 
support of the leaders of fashion, and be 
guaranteed a big subscription before I 
start.” 

This sounded both wise and promising ; 


taking Covent Garden at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, and directing the regular 
season of the ‘ Royal Italian Opera’ there 
next summer.”’ 

So the secret of the manager's ambition 
was out at last. He had used his own 
theater only as the stepping-stone. He 
had wanted to prove that he was equal to 
the task; and, with such material as he 
could now command, the rest seemed com- 
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paratively easy. However, there was an 
enormous amount of work yet to be done. 
He needed all his friends to help him in 
the good cause; and I, for one, begged 
him to consider me always at his disposal. 
My duties as a critic had not so far proved 


ford. ‘These popular women, veritable pil- 
lars of society, had already watched with 
something more than superficial interest 
the progress of the Drury Lane experi- 
ment. ‘They were devoted lovers of opera, 
and intense admirers as well as personal 
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MME. MINNIE HAUK IN MOZART’S OPERA “DIE 
ENTFUHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL” 


an obstacle to the exercise of friendly 
offices, freely (and of course gratuitously) 
vouchsafed ; nor had my interest in the 
enterprise prevented me from writing 
about every performance with perfect im- 
partiality. Harris knew this as well as I 
did, and his thanks were expressed with 
the utmost heartiness. 

But for the accomplishment of the next 
important step Harris owed nearly every- 
thing to the enthusiasm and influence of 


Lady de Grey and Lady Charles Beres- 


friends of the De Reszkes. What more 
natural than that they should desire to see 
the personnel of the Harris establishment 
transferred to its proper home, shining in 
a worthy atmosphere, amid fitting and 
congenial surroundings? All the impre- 
sario stipulated was that so many boxes 
should be taken for the season. This was 
enough for the two ladies. With the aid 
of Mr. Harry V. Higgins (brother-in-law 
of Lady de Grey) they immediately began 
the hunt for subscribers, restricting their 
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canvass, of course, to such members of the 
“smart set”? as would be acceptable to 
themselves and their friends. The very 
selectness of the circle was an inducement 
to join it. ‘The requisite number of boxes 
was speedily taken up, and by a certain 
date the fair canvassers went to Harris 
with their list. 

Meanwhile the astute manager must 
have got wind of the success that was at- 
tending the search. At any rate, he sud- 
denly discovered that he had been too 
modest in his demands. It began to occur 
to him that Covent Garden Theater and 
its contents, including piles of well-worn 
costumes and stacks of shabby, useless 
scenery, were now getting into an ex- 
tremely dilapidated condition, and that in 
all probability it would cost him an outlay 
of two or three thousand pounds to reno- 
vate the opera-house sufficiently for occu- 
pation by a high-class troupe and an 
aristocratic abonnement. He was afraid 
that unless as many more boxes were sub- 
scribed for, he would not dare venture to 
lease the theater. Lady de Grey and Lady 
Charles Beresford obligingly saw the rea- 
sonableness of the request, and tried again, 
to such good purpose that within a few 
hours nearly the whole of the boxes on 
the grand and pit tiers were definitely al- 
lotted. This time Harris simply beamed 
with delight. He saw himself the proud 
impresario of Covent Garden, with the big- 
gest subscription known for years; and for 
better than that he could not wish. 

On Monday, May 14, 1888, Harris 
began his first Covent Garden season. 
The aspect of the house offered the strong- 
est possible contrast to the records of the 
preceding ten years. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales headed one of those 
brilliant assemblages that were formerly 
associated only with “ Patti nights,” and 
altogether there was abundant evidence 
that, with the reawakening of an exalted 
social interest, the fortunes of the “ Royal 
Italian Opera” were once more in the 
ascendant. The De Reszkes did not ap- 
pear at the outset. 

With wise diplomacy, the impresario 
kept back for a space his strong trump 
card, and in the interim showed his new 
subscribers that he possessed alike the 
ability and the resources for presenting 
their favorite operas with attractive en- 
sembles and fresh features of stage treat- 
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ment. In “ Lucrezia,” the opening opera, 
the perennial Trebelli filled her old part 
of Maffio Orsini ; in “ Carmen” the Gipsy 
was impersonated for.the first time by 
Nordica; a successful début was made as 
Michaela by Marguerite Macintyre, a pupil 
of Manuel Garcia; in the “ Traviata” Ella 
Russell appeared ; in “ Faust,” Albani and 
Trebelli; in “Don Giovanni,” Sigrid Ar- 
noldson, Fiirsch-Madi, and D’Andrade. 
Then on the 24th was given “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” for the début at Covent 
Garden of a new soprano who had been 
winning substantial laurels at the Brus- 
sels Monnaie. This was Mme. Melba. For 
months we had been reading wonderful 
accounts of Mme. Marchesi’s Australian 
pupil, and curiosity concerning her vocal 
powers had been roused to a high pitch. 
It was not actually her first appearance 
before a London audience. She had sung 
two years previously under her own name 
of Mrs. Nellie Armstrong at a concert at 
Prince’s Hall (now the Prince’s Restaurant 
in Piccadilly); but, beyond admiring the 
quality of her voice, I had not been much 
impressed by her efforts on that occasion. 


‘Harris also heard her in 1886 at the an- 


nual dinner of the Royal General Theat- 
rical Fund, at which he presided that year. 
She had been introduced by Mr. William 
Ganz, and sang (of course. without fee) 
the “Ave Maria” of Gounod. But it was 
not until nearly a year later, when Harris 
was preparing his Drury Lane season, that 
he gave thought to “Mrs. Armstrong,” 
who was working hard with Marchesi in 
Paris. 

Mme. Melba’s initial success at Covent 
Garden was not wholly unequivocal. The 
audience, truly, went into raptures and 
gave her an enthusiastic reception. On 
the other hand, the calmer judgment of 
the critics took exception to certain “ man- 
nerisms”’ of style; and I, for one, while 
noting the extraordinary beauty of her 
timbre and her exceedingly brilliant vocali- 
zation, was fain to declare that her singing 
was “to an extent deficient in that inde- 


scribable something which we call charm” ; 
that “her accents lacked the ring of true 
pathos”; and that, despite admirable in- 
telligence, “the gift of spontaneous feeling 
had been more or less denied her.” As 
an actress she still had everything to learn. 
In point of fact, it was not during this 
season that Melba began to build up the 








pyramid of her real London triumphs. ‘The 
raising of that structure began only after 
another twelve months of hard study and 
practical stage experience. 

The impatience with which the return 
of the De Reszkes was awaited can be 
better imagined than described. It was 
emphasized by the fact that they were to 
be accompanied by their friend and con- 
frere Jean Lassalle, and that the “ French 
Trio,” as they were subsequently rather 
inaptly designated, would make their 7ev- 
trées together in a gorgeous revival of 
“ L’ Africaine.” 

That was a great night. ‘The house 
was literally crammed from floor to ceil- 
ing, and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
led the applause that greeted the now 
famous Polish tenor on making his début 
upon the stage of Covent Garden in the 
role of Vasco di Gama. He sang magnifi- 
cently, while Lassalle’s Ve/usko was, if 
possible, more fervid, more picturesque 
than ever. Nordica was less well suited 
as Selika than as Marguerite in “ Faust,” 
which part she sang with the three distin- 
guished artists later in the season. Al- 
together, though, it was a remarkable 
performance, and fairly set the seal upon 
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Jean de Reszke’s renown in England, be- 
sides adding materially to Harris's prestige 
as a metteur en scene. 

Mme. Minnie Hauk was a prominent 
member of the new Covent Garden com- 
pany in 1888, and her presence afforded 
opportunity for a worthy celebration (on 
June 22) of the tenth anniversary of the 
first production in England of Bizet’s 
“Carmen.” In addition to the popular 
American soprano, Signor Del Puente, 
Mile. Bauermeister, and Signor Rinaldini 
appeared in the characters which they sus- 
tained at Her Majesty’s in 1878. The 
representation was marked by notable en- 
thusiasm, and I recorded at the time that 
the admired artist, of whose Carmen one 
could never grow weary, received a pro- 
fusion of floral gifts. Later in the same 
month Mme. Minnie Hauk sang Pamina 
in an interesting revival of Mozart's 
“Flauto Magico,” the cast of which further 
included Miss Ella Russell as Astrifiam- 
mante, Mile. Sigrid Arnoldson as Fapagena, 
Mme. Scalchi (who “doubled” the con- 
tralto parts of the Damigelle and Geni), 
Signor Ravelli as Zamino, Signor Del 
Puente as /upageno, and Signor Novara 
as Sarastro. Mr. Randegger conducted. 





From a photograph 


MINNIE HAUK AT THE TIME OF HER FIRST 


BERLIN SUCCESS 
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“THERE . . . WAS MA GLADDEN” 





Pre. WHITE TURKEY 


A “PA GLADDEN” STORY 


BY ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ 


“But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; 
And the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee.” 


S@HE farm kitchen was dark and 

% empty in the dusk of the No- 

2 vember evening. Pa Gladden 

2 slipped off his heavy boots in- 

eis the door, and shuffled across the floor 

in his carpet slippers toward another that 

led into the log part of the house. Out of 

that door flared great and warm glows that 

rose and fell unevenly. Out of it also came 

a song that stirred the very heartstrings of 
Pa Gladden: 


“Hi, pretty Polly, and have I now found you 
here? 

I might have married the king’s daughter 

fair, if it was n’t for the love of you.’ ” 


Pa Gladden paused on the threshold, 
quavering a reply: 


“Tf you could have married the king’s daugh- 
ter fair, 
I ’m sure you were to blame; 
For it ’s I that have married a house-car- 
penter, 
And I ’m sure he ’s a nice young man.’” 


“T did n’t know that you knew that old 
song, Pa Gladden,” cried Persephone from 
her wooden rocker and over a pair of 
woolen socks she was darning. “My mo- 
ther used to sing it, and she heard it from 
her grandmother.” 

“T hed clean forgotten it myself ontil 
ye struck up,” beamed Pa Gladden, “ but 
my own grandmother—she thet war from 
over the seas—she uster sing thet song an’ 
lots o’ others thet air jes lyin’ sleepin’ in 
me, I s’pose. It war in the air anyhow, 
Persephone. The bitter cold air comin’ 
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airly this year. I got the feel o’ the north 
ter-night. Thet never fools me like other 
signs. An’ the fire air inspirin’, Perseph- 
one. I do like ter see ye settin’ whar 
my mother uster set; actoolly I do.” 

The winter before, with the rescue of 
Persephone Riggs from penury and slan- 
der, there had been rekindled the ancient 
hearth fire of the Gladden homestead. 
Black had been the rough stone hearth 
for twenty years until that bitter midnight 
when Pa Gladden and Doc Briskett 
brought in a most pitiful wreck of a 
woman. There was no stove in the sel- 
dom-used “off room,” the log nucleus 
about which the rest of the brown house 
had been built, but Pa Gladden was 
determined to install Persephone there. 
Strong hands tore out the fireboard and 
built high a glorious blaze that warmed the 
very cockles of Pa Gladden’s heart. ‘To 
her dying day Persephone will associate 
her rescue with the glories of a wide, 
crackling wood fire and the coming up 
of a broad and generous warmth. In the 
days that followed, when she lay broken 
in spirit and health on the wooden settle 
that had been Pa Gladden’s mother’s, the 
hearth fire was often her only company and 
solace. Into its deep and roseate glows 
she looked and sorrowed. By its soaring 
light Pa Gladden poured forth his com- 
forting philosophies in the evening hours. 
Soon the hearth fire became inseparably 
connected with Persephone’s presence in 
the Gladden homestead, and to its warmth 
and light the farmer always hurried. 

Pa now cleared his throat and assumed 
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a careless tone that did not for a moment 
deceive his listener as he went on: 

“TI ’ve cornered ye up now ter tell ye a 
bit o’ good news, Persephone. Yer debt 
over ter Sinai thet we all took on ourselves 
hez been paid up. Ye hev heared thet 
movin’ story o’ leetle Billy, whut spent 
some time with we-all. Waal, I promised 
Elder Torrence then thet when I found a 
sufferin’ fellow-creetur I ’d let him know 
erbout it, an’ he ’d make a thank-offerin’. 
Ye kin thank leetle Billy fer yer total 
freedom, my darter. An’ may God bless ye 
an’ keep ye safe till yer life’s end!” 

Persephone’s face grew rosy. She was 
yet frail and worn. A cough had racked 
her all summer, despite Ma Gladden’s 
“yarb” teas and Doc Briskett’s tonics. 

“Thar air more ter say, my darter. Ye 
air ter go away from us fer a leetle spell, 
till ye gits over thet deep cough on yer 
lungs. Ye air ter go with the elder, an’ 
with leetle Billy an’ his ma, down ter whar 
it ’s warm an’ all the flowers air growin’ 
now. We all hev ’ranged it fer ye. An’ 
later—later on—when ye ’re well, ye kin 
come back here, er stay erway, jes whar- 
ever ye kin be the happies’, Persephone.” 

“But I do not want to go among 
strangers,” sobbed Persephone, completely 
overcome. 

“Doc Briskett says ye shorely must,” 
said Pa Gladden. 

Persephone waited irresolute for the 
moment. Then she caught at the nearest 
rough hand with a half-sob. 

“Pa Gladden, I do not want to go 
away!” 

Pa Gladden took her face between his 
palms. 

“Now, leetle woman, don’t ye fret! 
Why, when I went arter ye thet night, I 
got so plumb wrought up thet I kind o’ 
‘dopted ye; an’ sence ye hev been here 
we ‘re wonderful ’livened. We hed truly 
been sorter lonesome sence we hed Mary 
Hebbs a spell, an’ then leetle Billy; and 
sometimes ma an’ me hey talked over the 
foolishes’ things we war goin’ ter do when 
the Lord sent us a leetle better crops. Ye 
kin shorely come back here ef ye want ter 
come. But, really now, not wishin’ ter be 
imperlite, we all jes must send ye away a 
spell.” 

“T can come back if I want to ?”’ asked 
Persephone, still clinging to Pa Gladden’s 
arm. “Can I come back to both of you?” 
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“Ef yer heart tells ye so, Persephone. 
When ye ’ve been away an’ hev seen many 
furriners an’ furrin doin’s, then ef ye still 
warnts ter come back, we ’re a-waitin’ fer 
ye at the old place. But don’t ye bind 
yerself down ter nothin’. Young ye air, 
an’ ef ye hed half a chance ye ’d still be 
good-lookin’. Ye don’t know jes whut air 
waitin’ ter give ye a welcomin’ hand out en 
the big wide world. Don’t ye say any rash 
words now, ’cause yer Ma Gladden an’ 
me hev got a lot o’ feelin on the subjec’. 
Says Elder Torrence ter me, ‘Whut more 
kin I do fer ye, Pa Gladden?’ An’ says I, 
‘Jes conjur’ up suthin’ ter git our Per- 
sephone well ag’in an’ I ’m in yer debt.’ 
Says he, ‘I wull try, fer I owe ye our leetle 
Billy, ye know.’ ‘No,’ says I; ‘no, elder; 
ye owe thet restorin’ o’ yer boy ter the 
onspeakable marcy 0’ yer Maker; an’ I 
hope a leetle o’ thet wull be extended over 
our way so ez ter fix up our ’dopted dar- 
ter’s bad cough.’ Now don’t ye dissolve 
yerself inter tears over them fac’s, but jes 
tell me whar air yer Ma Gladden.” 

Persephone looked up with a startled in- 
quiry. 

“Has she gone out again? I did n’t 
know it. She has been worrying all day 
over her white turkey. It was gone a long 
time yesterday, but was here awhile this 
morning. I never have seen Ma Gladden 
quite so worried over anything, pa.” 

“Ef yer Ma Gladden hez one actool an’ 
endurin’ weakness, Persephone,” said Pa 
Gladden, uneasily, “it air in the durrection 
of turkeys. She air wuss than an old sheep 
with twin lambs. Ye can’t settle her down. 
Thet air why I got her them white-turkey 
aigs at a trulyridic’lous price. I hed heared 
thet white turkeys wull stay on the prem- 
ises. But this last fancy fowl she raised 
hez been a gadder from the shell. We hev 
fotched it from Leetle Dutch an’ from four 
mile over toward Sinai. Every one knows 
thet big turkey, an’ when we ’re ridin’ er- 
long, I al’ays. hez the feelin’ nowadays 
thet, ef I am goin’ ter church er ter market, 
every livin’ human I meets considers me 
ez goin’ ter hunt up Ma Gladden’s white 
turkey. 

“Gimme a leetle hot tea er suthin’, my 
gal, an’ I ll purceed ter put on my boots 
an’ hunt after Ma Gladden myself. I ’ve 
done it in years gone by, but o’ late she 
hain’t been so giddy-like an’ hez stayed ‘in 
0’ nights.” 
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Persephone quickly obeyed. When she 
lighted the kitchen lamp she was amazed 
at the great gravity of the farmer’s face. 
As she poured the tea she took courage 
to say: 

“She has not been gone over an hour, 
Pa Gladden, at the outside. You surelyare 
not worried—are you, dear pa?”’ 

The small man gulped down his tea 
before he answered. Then he took his red 
comforter from its nail. 

“Wull ye mind me now ef I tell ye 
suthin’, Persephone? Ye stay right here, 
an’ ye keep up fires an’ hev hot things 
ready. It aira dark night, an’ it air turnin’ 
bitter cold fast. The feel o’ the north air’s 
in me, an’ it says trouble ter me. I been 
tryin’ ter throw it off all day, but it hev 
struck me all of a heap ter find yer Ma 
Gladden gone out.” 

“What can I do?” cried Persephone. 
“Cannot I hunt? Oh, cannot I do some- 
thing, too?” 

Pa Gladden lighted his lantern with 
fingers that shook, but he tried to speak 
calmly : 

“Sho! She mebbe air right outside now 
—er a leetle way on ter the barn. It war 
the foolishes’ thing fer her ter go out. It 
air comin’ on ter sleet er ter snow. Keep 
up the fires an’ pray, darter—pray ter yer 
Maker.” 


II 


ScaRcELY had Pa Gladden stepped out- 
side the door when there closed in upon 
him those invisible forces of the night and 
the air that wholly confound a human 
being. The metal and glass of his puny 
light at once felt the multitudinous blows 
of the frost-flakes—that cold and pitiless 
sleet peculiar to early winter storms. Swirl- 
ing currents blew fiercely from the four 
points of the compass, and, raging against 
each other, seemed to combat, in unison, 
this sorely troubled man. The west wind 
carried with it a sullen roar as from an 
angry sea, and it died away with a great 
moan as it passed onward through the gap 
in the hills toward Sinai. The north wind 
carried the sound of tremendous sighing, 
the protest of huge pines and old trees high 
‘on Olive Hill and Marrowbone against the 
first onslaught of winter storms. Pa Glad- 
den recognized these sounds, but he also 
knew that never before had they seemed 
so loud and so fierce; never had they pre- 


dicted so wild a November night as this 
one promised to be. 

“Shorely Drusilly could not hev gone 
fur,” he kept repeating to himself, “an’ I 
don’t jes know whar ter turn. Turkeys 
never leaves no clue ter their travels. She 
hev never meant ter go fur; but the dark 
hez caught ’er somewhar—the dark an’ the 
storm.” 

Only his habit and an actual instinct 
turned him again and again in the right 
direction. He could not see a hand’s- 
breadth ahead of him. The winds twisted 
and swung him; the sleet blinded him, and 
struck so sharply at his light that he finally 
covered it over and over with his red com- 
forter and went onward in the black, baf- 
fling, combating darkness. On all sides 
pressed the wild winds, the formless void. 

“God! Whar air my Drusilly ?” 

His knees struck suddenly against tall 
snapping weeds. He was out of his narrow 
pathway. He pulled off his stout yarn mit- 
ten with his teeth, thrust it into a deep 
pocket, and felt like a blind man to right 
and to left. Thus he kept his path over the 
slope. Sometimes the wind sounds made 
his heart almost stand still, for in them 
there seemed cries, shrieks, moans, and 
even fragments of deep execrations that 
were flung at him from every direction. 

He was going over to the great barn, as 
amere chance. The big and splendid bird 
that had for a year been at once Ma Glad- 
den’s pride and anxiety had but once con- 
descended to appear at the barn door. Pa 
Gladden always associated that time with 
disaster, as he lost one of his best cows the 
same day. He could but think of the 
strange picture the fowl made in the bril- 
liant sunlight as it stood in the barn door- 
way, big, portentous, solemn, dazzlingly 
white, while the poor animal moaned out 
its life in the straw of the stall. Many times 
after that, when the great turkey strutted 
alone in the autumn pastures, the sun 
making it a sight almost magnificent, Pa 
Gladden would shudder and shake his 
head. Alone the bird wandered, proudly 
disdainful of its darker and smaller breth- 
ren, and never condescending to notice any 
human being but Ma Gladden, who fed 
and petted it. 

The great barn gave Pa Gladden no 
comfort to-night. Once reached, he crept 
about it, rapidly making the entire circuit, 
and calling loudly, although the winds 
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snatched away his voice and mocked at 
him. He peered into the outer cattle-sheds, 
and at last into the locked barn as a forlorn 
hope. The thought of Mary Hebbs came 
to him, of the “ leetle Christmas feller ’’ who 
had been.bornin that lowly place, of “leetle 
Billy,” and of Ma Gladden’s loving care 
of him. Then the man’s throat filled. He 
looked at Sheila, the collie, who lay crip- 
pled on a bed of straw. 

“The mule kicked ye at a bad time, 
Sheiler. I need ye sorely.” 

There was no answer save a loud whinny 
from Cephy, the horse, in a distant stall. 
He was so far away he could not hear Pa 
Gladden’s words, and jealously resented 
the fact. 

“ Ef ’t war daylight, Cephy, ye’d bedoin’ 
yer part,” retorted Pa Gladden, speaking 
louder. “ Rest ye nowan’ feed yerself well. 
I may need ye come daylight. Lord, I 
don’t know jes whut ter do! It wull 
probably come ter me, ef ye wull take the 
helm.” 

Suddenly he went to the barn door. A 
fierce and cold northern blast blew. There 
seemed a new note init. Pa Gladden held 
the lantern high, looking and listening at- 
tentively. 

“The feel o’ the north ag’in,” he mur- 
mured. 

Again blew the keen, cold, cutting wind, 
the shrieking blast that had in it a skreigh 
like a badly used Scotch bagpipe. 

Pa Gladden gazed without solemnly. 

Straightway before his eyes passed a pic- 
ture. He saw a wide fallow field in a murky 
mist. Then there flitted across it vague 
shapes, as of the great white turkey and the 
shawled and hooded figure of a woman. 

At this Pa Gladden cried out in his 
eagerness : 

“T’m shore thet air the Big Spring field! 
I wull find ye, Drusilly ; I wull find ye yet, 
sence I’ve gotaclue. Jes ye wait fer me, 
an’ don’t ye give up. The Lord wull keep 
ye in the holler of his hand till I find ye 
oncet more.” 

Trembling like a leaf, he closed the barn 
* door and returned the way he had come. 
A glow of hope filled his breast, and he 
found the struggle not so long. As he 
neared the house he became aware of lights 
and shouts, and many men with lanterns 
met him and tried to talk, but the wind tore 
the words into disjointed fragments. Pa 
Gladden knew they questioned him of Ma 
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Gladden, and he wondered why they were 
there so soon, much as he needed them. 

Persephone held up the lamp within the 
door, a picture of distress. 

“Then you have not found her?” 

“But I wull, Persephone. I know whar 
terlook. I b’lieve I know whar she follered 
thet white turkey. Don’t worry, darter; 
God wull keep ler fer ye an’ fer me.” 

He looked around at the dozen men clus- 
tered about him in the kitchen. 

“T do take this kindly, neighbors, but ye 
arrove quick.” 

“We all wanted ye ter help us,” broke in 
a hoarse voice. “Thar ’s other troubles 
ter-night, Pa Gladden. We all air rousin’ 
up this hull side o’ the Valley ter hunt fer 
Billy Borger’s child. She hez been lost all 
day, an’ we hain’t got a trace o’ her. We 
been up an’ down Leetle Dutch an’ through 
them lower hill woods clean up ter Tarle- 
ton. We air now goin’ ter hunt yer lower 
fields.” 

Pa Gladden gazed at the speaker as if 
fascinated with his words. 

“ Billy Borger’s child, too—a real leetle 
child?” he repeated slowly. 

“Four, come a Christmas,” said Balsy 
Omerod. “Ye mind they lost the third 
child ‘time o’ the drought. It seems like 
thar ’s no end o’ trouble when it begins 
a-comin’ ter some folks.” 

Pa Gladden looked up confidently. 

“Men, this air a wild night, an’ we orter 
hurry. Can ye trust yer old Pa Gladden? 
We wull find them—an’ safe an’ warm. I 
promise ye with the promise of a lovin’ 
Creator. We wull find them—an’ safe an’ 
warm. Howd’I know? [hev thet feelin’. 
I tell ye, men, the ways o’ God air past 
findin’ out.” 

They looked at him strangely; but Per- 
sephone took his cold, wet hands in hers. 

“Oh, Mr. Omerod, Mr. Hyde, don’t you 
mind him! He is in mortal trouble.” 

Pa Gladden turned on her his reproach- 
ful eyes. ; 

“Ye ag’in’ me, darter? Waal, I forgive 
ye. Ye see, ye air all o’ different blood. 
My grandmother uster tell thet her family 
hed the second sight—’way back in them 
days when they lived by the North Sea. 
An’ the feel o’ the north hez been in me all 
ter-day. I tell ye, I am shore thet ye wull 
find the lost. Air the Valley roused up, 
men?” 

“The Valley an’ the hills, an’ even Pe- 
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gram by now,” returned Salmon Ritter; 
“but ef ye air so positive about the field, 
Pa Gladden, we all kin strike right down 
our lane an’ trail over toward Leetle Dutch. 
It air a long way off, an’ we must n’t lose 
time. It air freezin’ harder every second. 
Huntin’ Ma Gladden, we may find thet 
child.” 

“The winds air turrible,” said Balsy 
Omerod ; “they harry a man wuss ner any- 
thing. Ye can’t hear yerself holler, which 
air a wearyful thing, I ’m thinkin’.”’ 

“Pa, I can’t stay here!” cried Per- 
sephone. 

Pa regarded her tenderly. 

“Thar wull be action fer ye in makin’ 
ready, darter. I depend on ye ter keep 
fires goin’ an’ hot drinks ready, sustainin’ 
an’ soothin’. I ’ll bring yer Ma Gladden 
back. The good Lord won’t separate us 
yit. I got ter make up lots o’ my short- 
comin’s ter yer Ma Gladden. She hev 
been thet lovin’ an’ patient with me, an’ 
most likely I been real keerless-like o’ her, 
er the Lord would n’t be givin’ me this hyar 
sharp wrench ter realize whut thet woman 
air ter my existence. I hev sot myself up 
ez a dictater ter her, an’ yit I never hev hed 
half theinsight she air got. Thar, I’m goin’ 
out, Persephone, an’ ye must pray. We air 
goin’ ter find the lost ones, an’, ef any one 
else comes, we’ve gone down Ritter’s Lane 
toward the Leetle Dutch.” 

If the other men wondered or murmured, 
it was useless. Salmon Ritter and Balsy 
Omerod marched stoutly by the side of 
Pa Gladden. 

“We ’ll leave our hosses in the shed 
here,” said the men, “fer they air wuss ’n 
useless on sech a close s’archin’.” 

They returned after midnight from a 
fruitless hunt. In the meantime other men 
from Pegram way and the hills came in, 
slowly groping along the wide roads. Pa 
Gladden had been fairly dragged back to 
the house, protesting every step. 

“Wecannot doany good until daylight,” 
the others had decided; “ we cannot hear 
or make any one hear in the wind.” 

“But they will freeze to death in the 
awful sleet!’ protested Persephone. 

“We hev tried everything,” replied Sal- 
mon Ritter; “the wind and ice wull not let 
us hev a fire at all. The wind may die 
down toward mornin’. As soon as it does, 
we wull go out ag’in.” 

Pa Gladden drank no coffee, but sat 
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with his head in his hands. 
he made a little moan. 

“Don’t, dear pa!” wept Persephone. 

“Tt air a trial o’ faith, a tribblelation 
onspeakable, thet air on my soul, my dar- 
ter. Thet pictur’ come in a blink o’ time, 
but I wull stan’ by it. The Big Spring gits 
the hull sweep o’ the wind, an’ ye can’t 
holler, ner build no fires, ner hunt. It wull 
all come right, but this wait air worryin’ me 
sore.” 

Presently he slipped out, ostensibly to 
see the weather. But he went into the 
wagon-shed, and fell upon his knees. 

“God o’ my fathers, shelter my Drusilly 
an’ thet pore leetle one! She air my best 
holt on life an’ on good deeds. Lord, we 
hev loved each other through wuss an’ bet- 
ter, shorely, because we hed no other ties 
ter bind. Lord, I hev desarved her by faith 
ter my promises ter her. Thar hain’t never 
been no other woman in my life, ’cordin’ 
ter thy word—ner a man in hers. But I 
hain’t loved her half enough yit—ner 
could I etarnally. Shelter her through thet 
redeemin’ love o’ thine.” 

The cold wind blew shrill and sharp. 

Pa Gladden prayed once more: 

“ Dear God, I wull be patient, and I wull 
wait fer the dawn. But the hours between 
this and then air shorely eterminable ones. 
Air this the big trial 0’ my faith? Air this 
the all-absorbin’ plan o’ Satan ter make me 
doubt ye? God onspeakable, never afore 
hev I felt sech a need o’ a strong hand ter 
pilot me. All the hosts o’ sin air rampin' 
roun’ the hull world; but ahind them fear- 
some clouds the stars air shinin’, an’ 
heaven air, an’ thet Presence thet never 
war worsted an’ never failed ter guide an’ 
durrect me yit.” 

A long shriek reached him. It was Per- 
sephone’s terrified voice in a frightened 
call at the door: 

“Pa Gladden! Pa Gladden!”’ 

He ran toward her, at once cheerful. 

“Here I be, Persephone! Did I frighten 
ye? Don’t ye know yer Pa Gladden yit? 
The wind hain’t so fierce, either. I b’lieve 
it air dyin’ down. Thar air other help close 
ter hand, darter. I hears shouts an’ hosses’ 
feet in the road, an’ up toward the settle- 
ment I kin see lights a-bobbin’ when the 
wind holds up a second er two.” 

“Salmon went off to rouse the whole 
Crossroads,” trembled Persephone ; “ but it 
certainly grows colder.” 
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Pa Gladden strode into the kitchen, and 
poured out a cup of coffee. 

“Eat an’ drink, men. We wull be at the 
Big Spring field when the dawn breaks, an’ 
beat all the woods thar-erbouts. Thar air 
others comin’. We wull take kindlin’ an’ 
straw, an’ make fires, an’ work from them.” 

But the men shook their heads behind 
Pa Gladden’s back, and Persephone’s face 
was wan and drawn with her terror. 

Pa Gladden listened attentively, and, 
when he heard the clatter of horses’ feet 
over the sound of the storm, he opened the 
door quickly and eagerly. 

A roughly clad, red-cheeked girl, splen- 
did in her eager courage, sprangin. It was 
she who lived up Marrowbone, Dellabella 
Smoots. Her eyes sought Pa Gladden at 
once. 

“Pa Gladden, we air down hyar ter holp 
the Valley. We heared o’ thet lost child, an’ 
every man we could mount kim down the 
slope ‘long o’ me. Hit war turrible.” 

“So ye air my help sent, Dellybella? I 
mought hev known it, seein’ ye air the 
Lord’s own strong arm. Yer Ma Gladden, 
too, air out in the night, my darter dear, an’ 
she air trailin’ her white turkey somewhar. 
I seen it plain all in a blink o’ time arter I 
fust prayed ter-night, but these folks can’t 
understand me.” 

“They don’t live up in the hills,” said 
Dellabella, firmly. “We all lives by signs 
an’ natur’ up yan. I hev heared a lamb 
bleatin’ fer three nights, an’ none aircomin’ 
ter our place till Jinooary, anyhow. Thet 
air a shore sign 0’ trouble. I believes in ye, 
Pa Gladden, ’ca’se ye air shorely nigh ter 
yer Maker. Come in, men, ef ye hev tied 
up.” 

The hill men crowded in behind her, an 
indescribable clan. There were a full 
dozen men and boys, uncouth of garb and 
seemingly fierce of feature. The gipsyish 
lad who had once ridden through the Val- 
ley on an autumn night to call the men to 
Dellabella Smoots now stood close to her 
elbow, her faithful lieutenant. He was 
wildly and defiantly handsome. 

Never before had the hill and the valley 
men met in such an intimate contact as in 
Pa Gladden’s cheerful kitchen. He stood 
between them, his inspiration awakened. 

“Men an’ brethren,” he said gravely — 
“men an’ brethren meetin’ tergether, ye 
must clasp yer hands over God’s work. 
This air indeed a movin’ occasion. Thar 
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air shorely preparin’ a great wave o’ re- 
deemin’ grace fer this valley an’ these ever- 
lastin’ hills. Thar wull be sech a Thanks- 
givin’ ez never war hereabouts. The lost 
shell be found, an’ all the old grudges bur- 
ied erway. Fer the fust time the hill and the 
valley folks hev arrove ter oncet through 
storm an’ stress ter help out one another, 
Yeall know whut’ we air owin’ ter Delly- 
bella Smoots—the Lord’s own child. Wull 
ye all shake hands an’ bind a good feelin’ 
in this tryin’ hour?” 

He advanced and shook hands with 
Dellabella and her men. Persephone fol- 
lowed, and led the hill girl to a seat. The 
lad stood close to his leader, and the men, 
abashed and embarrassed, huddled into 
the corners after the silent hand-shaking 
had taken place. On Dellabella’s face 
was a great light. She set down her cup 
and went straight to the heart of affairs. 

“Yer dear woman hev trailed arter a tur- 
key ?” she queried. 

“ Arter a big white turkey, Dellybella,” 
said Pa Gladden, “an’ both air somewhar 
lost in the storm. Out in the big barn thar 
onrolled the Big Spring field afore me, with 
the turkey an’ yer Ma Gladden hurryin’ on. 
But we could n’t find any trace o’ them in 
the awful dark an’ wind. An’ when I war 
prayin’ ag’in awhileago, I felt, suddint-like, 
her heart beatin’ warm—somewhar. Ye 
who hev ever loved a woman—ye all wull 
know—jes—how—a man mought feel.” 

The sobs of the women replied. 

“She is not dead,” went on Pa Gladden; 
“ner air thet small child. Thanksgivin’ 
time air not, as a usual thing, the resurrect- 
in’ time; but, men, thet wull be in all our 
hearts when the dawn air at hand an’ the 
angel rolls the stone erway. Ye wull know 
how good God air.” 

The hill boy stood forward excitedly. 

“Whut air we all waitin’ fer?” he de- 


manded. “ Miss Smoots, ye knows ez I kin 
trail up any bird. Ef I mought go whar 
thet man seen the flittin’, I kin speer out 
thet turkey. Lemme call ’im—ye’ve often 
heared mea-huntin’ yer birds through wood 


an’ holler. We don’t hev ter wait tell no 
light comes fer thet.” 

Dellabella sprang to her feet. 

“Gart kin do it—he kin shorely do it, 
Pa Gladden. He air thet smart with birds 
an’ all livin’ an’ creepin’ things. Come, 
men ; the hill folk wull find them lost an’ 
gone ones, shorely.” 
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Gart danced out, exultant. 

“T kin yelp ye up any bird a-struttin’,” 
he boasted. “Daddy he tort me, an’ he 
l’arnt it from he’s daddy, a C’lina man, er 
tar-heel hunter in the Big Smoky. Dem 
ye all! I hev got my bone tied in my shirt 
now. Hit air allers handy ter hev hit er- 
bout me.” 

Pa Gladden gazed at the ragged fig- 
ure, confounded at the turn affairs had 
taken. , 

“Him hain’t hup ter snuff,” jeered a 
rough voice; “show him yer wood trick, 
boy.” : 

The lad leaped to the center of the 
floor. He poised with the grace of some 
free animal. His eyes glittered, and he 
lifted an arm almost bare from its torn 
sleeve. Something shone small and white 
in his fingers. 

“See! Mist’ Man Turkey goes a-wan- 
derin’! Gart hides—so, low in the bushes. 
Gart makes his yelp—so!” 

Then the boy shook his fingers. 

There rolled out a succession of strange 
wooing sounds like the staccato notes from 
a shepherd’s pipe. Then a liquid change, 
softer, sibilant, enticing with varying ca- 
dences and quivering arpeggios. In the 
memory of man there had never been such 


a call through the Long Valley ; every one 
knew and felt the perfection of the thrill- 
ing mating-cry. 

“ Gart fotch out Mist’ Man Turkey every 
time,” said the boy, proud of the impres- 
sion he had made. “He come stalkin’ up 


ter the bushes. He lose he head when he 
hear thet. Gart knows birds; trailed a 
hun’erd turkeys.” 

“T heared o’ them turkey calls oncet,” 
said Balsy Omerod, “but I do’low thet thar 
fancy fowl o’ Ma Gladden’s air so upstarty 
thet yer wild callin’ mought not move him 
a peg.” 

“He air turkey natur’,” retorted Gart, 
“an’ I’m doin’ this hyar fer Miss Smoots 
an’ ’ca’se these hyar folkses in trouble hev 
stood by her oncet.” 

“TI know ye wull do yer plumb an’ 
level bestes’,”’ soothed Dellabella, cheer- 
fully ; “ an’, Gart, ye cl’arly sees the trouble 
this hyar leddy an’ Pa Gladden air in, an’ 
we air all dependin’ mortally on ye.” 

Gart nodded darkly. 

“T wull do it,” he said. “Jes ye show 
me thet place he seen in the dark. I wull 
git thet turkey out fer ye; yep, I wull.” 


, 


Ill 


A FEW moments later the twenty men at the 
farm-house filed out of the kitchen door. 
Pa Gladden had said a fervent broken 
prayer, and Persephone stood with her 
face hidden in her apron. The hill girl 
paused before her, irresolute. 

“T dunno whut ter say ter yuther women- 
folkses,” she began awkwardly, “but I 
feels fer ye stayin’ ahind. I ’d jes die ef I 
could n’t be in this huntin’.” 

“But she is not strong,” broke in Pa 
Gladden, “an’ I hev laid a command on 
her, Dellybella, ter stay in an’ do her part 
here. Persephone air like my very own 
now.” 

“TI calkilate,” responded the hill girl, 
“thet thar air great need o’ all sorts o’ 
women-folkses in the world. My heart air 
in doin’ an’ not in waitin’. But ye air a bit 
o’ cheeny, an’ I am a bit o’ crock. But, 
Pa Gladden, whar air them winds?” 

With the opening of the door had come 
a calm, a silence so sudden and marked 
that it seemed supernatural. Every man 
held his breath and strained his ears for 
those fierce and terrible blasts that had 
held the night. After a few moments 
there was not even a sigh of air through 
the pregnant, silent darkness. The sleet 
had ceased. An invisible hand had been 
stretched forth; a power had said to the 
winds, “ Peace, be still.’ 

“ Hit air jes the turn o’ the night,” said 
the hill boy. 

Far away a cock crew. 

“The day air in,” announced Dellabella, 
“an’ we all ’d better be a-movin’.” 

Slowly they crept forward over the icy 
ground. The light of the lanterns confused 
the hill men. They soon fell into a body 
behind, but Dellabella and Gart stayed 
with Pa Gladden. 

“The Lord God Almighty hev been 
tryin’ me this night,” Pa Gladden said to 
the girl as they proceeded side by side 
down Ritter’s Lane. “It air often hard ter 
tell jes the percise thing he air chastisin’ 
one fer, but I kin eenymost lay finger on 
it this time. I hev been repinin’ some sence 
last summer at growin’ old an’ not hevin’ 
any son ter prop up my declinin’ years. Ye 
see, things may be layin’ in a man’s mind 
sorter fermentin’, an’, suddint-like, run 
clean over the crock. I war n’t content 
with whut I hed fer plumb three months. 
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I war not countin’ any blessin’s, but 
broodin’ on my desires. Fer thet carnal 
state o’ mind I am now sufferin’ punish- 
ment. The Lord hez undertook the task o’ 
showin’ me, ’ithout any circumventin’, jes 
whut I hed thet war of vally ter me. He 
air showin’ me thet, over an’ above any 
childern I could hev, I hed a lovin’ pard- 
ner. She air makin’ up ter me fer any other 
lackin’ in life, Dellybella. The Lord, in 
givin’ me Drusilly, did n’t make no mis- 
take. Arter nigh on ter twenty-seven year 
o’ merried life with sech a passel 0’ trials 
an’ tribblelations an’ pure stubbornness ez 
I be, she air still ez wholesome an’ fresh 
an’ sweet an’ harndsome ez a winter apple 
well put down. It air wonderful whut yer 
Ma Gladden actoolly air, Dellybella. 
Seems like ye must hev knowed her, ’ca’se 
ye both air so honest an’ sound-like. Ye 
air the salt o’ the airth, the sort ter depend 
on an’ ter tie yer idees about women up ter. 
Thar air var’ous kind o’ females, some o’ 
stronger make, an’ some, like Persephone, 
suitin’ a man better fer a leetle proppin’ up. 
I shorely hev been blessed in knowin’ 
women-folks, an’ thar hain’t no other an- 
gels but good women here below. Ye un- 
derstand, fer ye air natchully a child o’ 
grace, ef thar ever war one.” 

Dellabella upheld him when he began 
to stumble. 

“T hed better mind my steps ’stead 0’ 
talkin’; but I hez ter talk, Dellybella, an’ 
a woman hez ter watch a man’s steps, er he 
goes nigh ter perdition at times. Often I 
thinks women air the hold-back strops ter 
keep a man from runnin’ erway with his- 
self. But we air nearin’ thet field, my dar- 
ter, thet place whar I seen them flittin’ 
shapes passin’ over like shadders. I want 
ter locate them two tall sycamores in the 
back hedge, an’ then we got erbout ez 
near ez I kin tell ye.” 

Gart pointed upward. 

_ “Tt air goin’ ter cl’ar,” he said. “Thar 
air stars showin’ north an’ east a’ready.”’ 

The terrible darkness was really lifting 
as they crossed the field. Fallow it had lain 
during the past year, and it was weed- and 
brier-grown. A strange and weird glow 
came as they crossed it. All were silent at 
Gart’s earnest request. 

“Ef ye skeers Mist’ Man Turkey thet 
away, he go like a ghostess hisself, an’ fur 
enough off. Ye never kin see ’im er hear 
‘im. He air the wariest bird thet goes, 
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Mist’ Man Turkey air, an’ he knows lots 
moah ’n folkses. Lemme fotch ’im out. 
When ye gits ter thet place, ye all must 
hide in the hedges an’ keep still. Thet air 
the way ter fotch him erlong.” 

He curveted and pranced like. a young 
colt. 

“ Ef the clouds keep on rollin’ like thet,” 
said Balsy Omerod, turning back, “we 
wull soon see the old moon. Ef thet hill 
devil’s yelp don’t bring out the bird, we ’Il 
build fires an’ beat the woods in squads.” 

“Shet up, an’ go in the hedge thar,” 
growled Gart. “Gimme a chance, wull 
ye? I’m hidin’ in this bush myself.” 

The men lined up in the hedge-row, two 
or three here and there, and nearest to Gart 
were Pa Gladden and Dellabella Smoots. 

“Don’t ye trimble so,” soothed Della- 
bella ; “it air shore ter turn out right fer ye 
all, Pa Gladden.” 

“T know, I know,” he murmured; “ but 
I can’t feel nothin’ jes now.” 

Suddenly out across that ice-bound win- 
ter field shot a clear sound that startled 
them all. Whence the power and inspira- 
tion that made a rude wing-bone the mu- 
sical instrument that it became? It was a 
strange cry, one that thrilled the listeners 
with its primeval suggestion. 

“Come ye, come ye, come ye! Dawn is 
near. Wake ye, wake ye, wake ye, and re- 
joice in light and love! I draw thee, draw 
thee to the world’s rim. Lo, the winds are 
stilled and the sun in his glory comes! I 
would lead thee, I would bring thee. For 
love is as strong as death, and many wa- 
ters, frosts, and cold cannot quench or 
stay love. Wake ye, wake ye, wake ye, 
thou that hast found my favor! Come ye, 
come ye, come ye! Dawn is at hand.” 

Wheedling, wooing, coaxing, insistent 
with vehement stress, daring in subtle 
promises, delicate in cadences and flattery, 
there poured out from the low bush the 
mating-call. Breathless the men waited ; 
but Dellabella alone felt a calm confidence 
in the result. 

In the east the sky grew tenderly and 
quickly yellow. In the west the clouds 
rolled backward and showed a waning and 
hollow moon. It coldly lighted the sleet- 
covered field. Then there was a sound 
somewhere —a sound that made Gart re- 
double his efforts and weave his body 
wildly back and forth as he put all his 
strength into the work of wooing. 
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It seemed hours, but it was minutes. 
Like a spirit cry from beyond and out of 
the dim and distant woods there came a 
reply that startled Gart. Never before had 
he heard such a full, such a sonorous and 
splendid answer. Never before had Pa 
Gladden heard it at all, but his worn face 
paled and flamed alternately. 

No one moved or scarcely breathed, 
and Gart went on enticingly, softening his 
wilder clamor now to roll out evasive 
and subtle clickings and clucks. Defined 
against the sparkling frost there silently 
came into view a great white turkey-cock, 
with every feather preened, with every 
wary sense alert, but splendidly, reck- 
lessly defiant. 

When he was in the open and coming 
straight for the bush, Gart stopped with a 
long and tender diminuendo. Suspicious 
at once, the turkey stood still and seemed 
to understand that he had been treacher- 
ously beguiled. He did not run away, but 
he seemed suddenly to melt into the opa- 
line glory, and was gone. 

The hill boy was no less wary. He, too, 
was up and away before any one knew it. 
When the men reached the gap in the 
hedge he was not in sight. They followed 
him, panting and breathless, over slopes of 
woodland, and finally to a creek hollow, 
where they lost visible trace. 

As silently and suddenly as he had dis- 
appeared Gart was with them. His peculiar 
eyes glittered andshone. Heran upto Pa 
Gladden. 

“ Boy, air she alive?” 

Gart shook off his hand. 

“She air asleep, but I must n’t wake her. 
Thet air fer her man ter do.” 

Gart led the way forward a little. Sud- 
denly Pa Gladden saw ahead a large fallen 
tree. One long, bare limb stretched out far 
over the ice-bound creek. On it, stately 
and solemn, sat the white turkey. Nor did 
it condescend to notice the amazed man 
who stumbled breathlessly toward it. 

The tree had broken off about four feet 
above the ground, and had fallen across 
the hollow so as to form a little inclosed 
chamber. About it lay many great pieces 
of bark, and one of these Gart had to push 
aside to allow Pa Gladden to peer in. 

Heaped high with dry leaves was the 
dark wood chamber, and there, curled 
down deep in them and almost covered 
with her heavy shawl, was Ma Gladden. 
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She was turned to the right. In the hollow 
of her arm and the curve of her body nes- 
tled the small Borger child, warm, dirty, 
with earth-stained fingers and a pinched, 
tear-marked face. 

Gently Pa Gladden moved the shawl 
from Ma Gladden’s head. He looked into 
a sleeping face, one placid, calm, and 
rosy. His tears ran over his own cheeks 
and fell upon hers. 

She opened her eyes, and seeing him dis- 
turbed and anxious, her own eyes lighted 
up. 

“Hev ye come at last, pa? I knew ye 
would. Here ’s a pore lost child from 
som’er’s. Hez it been missed ?”’ 

“Drusilly,” sobbed Pa Gladden, “ wull 
ye ever know whut we hev been through 
this night? The county air risin’ ter hunt 
fer thet leetle child an’ fer ye. Drusilly, 
war n’t ye cold? How did ye find sech a 
shelter? God be thanked fer ye!” 

Ma Gladden sat up, took off her hood, 
and smoothed her hair a trifle. 

“It air some cold. Ye see, Obydiah 
trailed me all day hither an’ yan ; I couldn’t 
ercount fer his manoovers, pa. Toward 
night I war chasin’ him over here, an’ I 
found this leetle gal cryin’ by the creek. 
I hed corn-pone ter tempt up the turkey, 
an’ I feeds an’ drinks her by breakin’ ice 
down thar. Arter I cuddled an’ fed her, 
she war thet worn out she could n’t walk, 
an’ thet heavy I could n’t kerry her. Then 
the dark come on awful suddint. I hed 
been pitchin’ leaves in here ter lay her in, 
an’ I tell ye I worked ter make a bed. 
When the sleet come on, I crawled in thar, 
an’ kep’ listenin’ fer ye ter hunt us up. I 
meant ter keep awake, but oncet, when I 
looked out, I seen Obydiah settin’ upright 
over me so pertectin’ I jes said my prayers 
an’ went ter sleep. We all war real warm. 
Ye see, I was extry dressed, an’ could spare 
a flannin skirt ter put eroun’ her.” 

She smilingly handed up the sleepy and 
protesting child, who was speedily turned 
over to Dellabella, who had followed. 

“ Come out, Drusilly,” said Pa Gladden. 
“It war shorely only the actooal summer 
thet air allers in yer heart thet hev kep’ ye 
from freezin’ on larst night. Come out 0’ 
yer shell, an’ let me tech ye oncet more an’ 
know ye air livin’! Raise yer voice up, 
Gart ; give a reg’lar hosanner in the highes’, 
hallerlujer, shoutin’ an’ praisin’ the God 
eternal, omnipytent, an’ onspeakable for- 
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evermore. Drusilly, hold ter my arm an’ 
stand up afore me.” 

Ma Gladden settled her hood and walked 
unsteadily toward her beloved bird. 

“Obydiah, Obydiah, come _ erlong 
home!” she said soothingly. “Come 
down an’ go erlong with yer Ma Glad- 
den!” 

The great fowl turned his head once at 
the sound of that kindly voice. Then, 
without warning, and with no attempt to 
raise his snowy pinions and drop to the 


ccacaue. 


THE WAYS OF NATURE 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


WAS much amused lately by 

a half-dozen or more letters 

that came to me from some 

Californian school-children 

who wrote to ask if I would 

please tell them whether 

or not birds have sense. One little girl 
said: “I would be pleased if you would 
write and tell me if birds have sense. I 
wanted to see if I could n’t be the first one 
to know.” I felt obliged to reply to the 
children that we ourselves do not have 
sense enough to know just how much sense 
the birds and other wild creatures do have, 
and that they do appear to have some, 
though their actions are probably the result 
of what we call instinct, or natural prompt- 
ing like that of the bean-stalk when it climbs 
the pole. Yet a bean-stalk will sometimes 
show a kind of perversity or depravity 
that looks like the result of deliberate 
choice. Each season, among my dozen or 
more hills of pole-beans, there are usually 
two or three low-minded plants that will not 
climb the poles, but go groveling upon the 
ground, wandering off among the potato- 
vines or cucumbers, departing utterly from 
the traditions of their race, becoming shift- 
less and vagrant. When I lift them up and 
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ground, he fell helplessly. When Gart and 
Pa Gladden reached him there was a look 
almost human in the glazing eyes, but not 
a feather fluttered or moved. 

“He air shorely frozen,” remarked the 
hill boy ; then he rose with a look of fear, 
saying: “ Whut war thet out in the open 
thar? Miss Smoots, I’m gone cold ter the 
marrer. These hyar air no doin’s fer pore 
Gart. He don’t tech no moah white-tur- 
key trails, not even fer ye—no, mem! Gart 
hev got enough, he hev!”’ 


wind them around the poles and tie them 
with a wisp of grass, theyrarely stay. They, 
in some way, seem to get a wrong start in 
life, or else are degenerates from the first. 
I have never known anything like this 
among the wild creatures, though it happens 
often enough among our own kind. The 
trouble with the bean is doubtless this: the 
Lima bean is of South American origin, and 
in the Southern Hemisphere, beans, it seems, 
go the other way around the pole; that is, 
from right to left. When transferred north 
of the equator, it takes them some time to 
learn the new way, or from left to right, 
and a few of them are always backsliding, 
or departing from the new way and vaguely 
seeking the old; and not finding this, they 
become vagabonds. 

How much or how little sense or judg- 
ment our wild neighbors have, is hard to 
determine. The crows and other birds that 
carry shell-fish high in the air and then let 
them drop upon the rocks to break the 
shell show something very like reason, or 
a knowledge of the relation of cause and 
effect. Froude tells of some species of bird 
that he saw in South Africa flying amid the 
swarm of migrating locusts and clipping off 
the wings of the insects so that they would 
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drop to the earth, where the birds could de- 
vour them at their leisure. Our squirrels 
will cut off the chestnut burs before they 
have opened, allowing them to fall to the 
ground, where, as they seem to know, the 
burs soon dry open. Feed a caged coon 
soiled food, —a piece of bread or meat rolled 
on the ground, —and before he eats it he will 
put it in his dish of water and wash it off. 
The author of “Wild Life Near Home” 
says that muskrats “will wash what they 
eat, whether washing is needed or not.” If 
the coon only washes his food when it needs 
washing, and not in every individual case, 
even then it would look like an act of judg- 
ment. And so with the muskrat. But if 
they always wash their food whether soiled 
or not, the act looks more like instinct or 
an inherited habit, the origin of which is 
obscure. 

The birds and animals probably think 
without knowing that they think; that is, 
they have not self-consciousness. Only 
man seems to be endowed with this faculty ; 
he alone develops disinterested intelligence 
—intelligence that is not primarily con- 
cerned with his own safety and well-being, 
but that looks abroad upon things. The 
wit of the lower animals seems all to have 
been developed by the struggle for exis- 
tence, and it rarely gets beyond the pruden- 
tial stage. The sharper the struggle, the 
sharper the wit. Our porcupine, for in- 
stance, is probably the most stupid of our 
animals and has the least speed ; it has little 
use for either wit or celerity of movement. 
It carries a death-dealing armor to protect 
it from its enemies, and it can climb the 
nearest hemlock-tree and live on the bark 
all winter. The skunk, too, pays for its ter- 
rible weapon by dull wits. But think of the 
wit of the much-hunted fox, the much- 
hunted otter, the much-sought beaver! 
Even the grouse, when often fired at, learns, 
when he is started in the open, to fly with 
a corkscrew motion to avoid the shot. 

Fear, love, and hunger were the agents 
that developed the wits of the lower ani- 
mals, as they were, of course, the prime 
factors in developing the intelligence of 
man. But man has gone on, while the 
animals have stopped at these fundamental 
wants-—the need of safety, of offspring, of 
food. 

Probably in a state of wild nature birds 
never make mistakes, but where they come 
in contact with our civilization and are 
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confronted by new conditions, they very 
naturally make mistakes. For instance, 
their cunning in nest-building sometimes 
deserts them. The art of the bird is to con- 
ceal its nest both as to position and as to 
material, but now and then it is betrayed 
into weaving into its structure showy and 
bizarre bits of this or that, which give its 
secret away and which seem to violate all 
the traditions of its kind. I have the pic- 
ture of a robin’s nest before me, upon the 
outside of which are stuck a small muslin 
flower, a leaf from a small calendar, anda 
photograph of a local celebrity. A more 
incongruous use of material in bird archi- 
tecture it would be hard to find. I have 
been told of another robin’s nest upon the 
outside of which the bird had fastened a 
wooden label from a near-by flower-bed, 
marked “ Wake Robin.” Still another nest 
I have seen built upon a large, showy foun- 
dation of the paper-like flowers of Anten- 
naria, or everlasting. The wood-thrush fre- 
quently weaves a fragment of newspaper 
or a white rag into the foundation of its 
nest. “ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” The newspaper and the rag-bag 
unsettle the wits of the birds. The phoebe- 
bird is capable of this kind of mistake or 
indiscretion. All the past generations of 
her tribe have built upon natural and, there- 
fore, neutral sites, usually under shelving 
and overhanging rocks, and the art of adapt- 
ing the nest to its surroundings, blending it 
with them, has been highly developed. But 
phoebe now frequently builds under our 
sheds and porches, where, so far as conceal- 
ment is concerned, a change of material, 
say from moss to dry grass or shreds of bark, 
would be an advantage to her: but she 
departs not a bit from the family traditions ; 
she uses the same woodsy mosses, which in 
some cases, especially when the nest is 
placed upon unevenly sawed timber, makes 
her secret an open one to all eyes. 

It does indeed often look as if the birds 
had very little sense. Think of a bluebird, 
or an oriole, or a robin, or a jay, fighting 
for hours at a time its own image as re- 
flected in a pane of glass; quite exhausting 
itself in its fury to demolish its supposed 
rival! Yet I have often witnessed this little 
comedy. It is another instance of how the 
arts of our civilization corrupt and confuse 
the birds. It may be that in the course of 
many generations the knowledge of glass 
will get into their blood, and they will cease 
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to be fooled by it, as they may also in time 
learn what a poor foundation the newspa- 
per is to build upon. The ant or the bee 
could not be fooled by the glass in that way 
for a moment. 

Have the birds and our other wild 
neighbors sense, as distinguished from in- 
stinct? Is a change of habits to meet 
new conditions, or the taking advantage of 
accidental circumstances, an evidence of 
sense ? How many birds have taken- ad- 
vantage of the protection afforded by man 
in building their nests! How many of them 
build near paths and along roadsides, to 
say nothing of those that come close to 
our dwellings! Even the quail seems to 
prefer the borders of the highway to the 
open fields. I have chanced upon only 
three quails’ nests, and these were all by the 
roadside. One season a scarlet tanager, that 
had failed with her first nest in the woods, 
came to try again in a little cherry-tree that 
stood in the open, a few feet from my cabin, 
where I could almost touch the nest with 
my hand as I passed. But in my absence 
again she came to grief, some marauder, 
probably a red squirrel, taking her eggs. 
It was clearly an act of judgment that 
caused this departure in the habits of a 
wood-bird. Will her failure in this case 
cause her to lose faith in the protective 
influence of the shadow of a human dwell- 
ing? I hopenot. I have known the turtle- 
dove to make a similar move, occupying an 
old robin’s nest near my neighbor’s cottage. 
The timid rabbit will sometimes come up 
from the bushy fields and excavate a place 
for her nest in the lawn a few feet from the 
house. All such things look like acts of 
judgment. It is in the preservation of their 
lives and of their young that the wild crea- 
tures come the nearest to showing what we 
call sense or reason. The boys tell me that 
a rabbit that has been driven from her hole 
a couple of times by a ferret will not again 
run into it when pursued. The tragedy of 
a rabbit pursued by a mink or a weasel may 
often be read upon our winter snows. The 
rabbit does not take to her hole; it would 
be fatal. And yet, though capable of far 
greater speed, so far as I have observed, 
she does not escape the mink ; he very soon 
pulls her down. It would look as though 
a fatal paralysis, the paralysis of utter fear, 
fell upon the poor creature as soon as she 
found herself hunted by this subtle, blood- 
thirsty enemy. I have seen upon the snow 
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where her jumps became shorter and 
shorter, with tufts of fur marking each 
stride, till the blood-stains, and then her 
half-devoured body, told the whole tragic 
story. 

There is probably nothing in human ex- 
perience, at this age of the world, that is like 
the helpless terror that seizes the rabbit, as 
it does other of our lesser wild creatures, 
when pursued by any of the weasel tribe. 
They seem instantly to be under some fatal 
spell which binds their feet and destroys 
their will power. It would seem as if a cer- 
tain phase of nature from which we get our 
notions of fate and cruelty had taken form 
in the weasel. 

The rabbit, when pursued by the fox or 
by the dog, quickly takes to hole. Hence, 
perhaps, the wit of the fox that a hunter 
told me about. The story was all written 
upon the snow. A mink was hunting a rab- 
bit, and the fox, happening along, evidently 
took in the situation at a glance. He se- 
creted himself behind a tree or a rock, and, 
as the rabbit came along, swept her from her 
course like a charge of shot fired at close 
range, hurling her several feet over the snow 
and then seizing her and carrying her to his 
den up the mountain-side. 

It would be interesting to know how long 
our chimney-swifts saw the open chimney- 
stacks of the early settlers beneath them 
before they abandoned the hollow trees in 
the woods and entered them for nesting and 
roosting purposes. Was the act an act of 
judgment, or simply an unreasoning im- 
pulse, like so much else in the lives of the 
wild creatures ? 

In the choice of nesting-material the 
swift shows no change of habit. She still 
snips off the small dry twigs from the tree- 
tops and glues them together, and to the 
side of the chimney, with her own glue. 
The soot is a new obstacle in her way, and 
she does not yet seem to have learned to 
overcome it, as the rains often loosen it and 
cause her nest to fall to the bottom. She 
has a pretty way of trying to frighten you 
off when your head suddenly darkens the 
opening above her. At such times she 
leaves the nest and clings to the side of the 
chimney near it. Then, slowly raising her 
wings, she suddenly springs out from the 
wall and back again, making as loud a 
drumming with her wings in the passage as 
she is capable of. If this does not frighten 
you away, she repeats it three or four times. 
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If your face still hovers above her, she re- 
mains quiet and watches you. 

What a creature of the air this bird is, 
never touching the ground, so far as I know, 
and never tasting earthly food! The swal- 
low does perch now and then and descend 
to the ground for nesting-material ; but the 
swift, I have reason to believe, even out- 
rides the summer storms, facing them on 
steady wing, high in air. The twigs for her 
nest she gathers on the wing, sweeping 
along like children at a “ merry-go-round ” 
who try to seize a ring, or to do some other 
feat, as they pass a given point. If the swift 
misses the twig, or it fails to yield to her the 
first time, she tries again and again, each 
time making a wide circuit, as if to tame 
and train her steed a little and bring him 
up more squarely to the mark next time. 

The swift is a stiff flyer: there appear to 
be no jointsin her wings ; she suggests some- 
thing made of wires or of steel ; yet the air 
of frolic and of superabundance of wing- 
power is more marked with her than with 
any other of our birds. Her feeding and the 
twig-gathering seem like asides in a life of 
endless play. Several times both spring and 
fall I have seen swifts gather in immense 
numbers toward nightfall, to take refuge 
in large unused chimney-stacks. At such 
times they seem to be coming together for 
some aérial festival or grand celebration ; 
and, as if bent upon a final effort to work 
off some of their superabundant wing-power 
before settling down for the night, they 
circle and circle high above the chimney- 
top, a great cloud of them, drifting this 
way and that, all in high spirits and chip- 
pering as they fly. Their numbers con- 
stantly increase as other members of the 
clan come dashing in from all points of the 
compass. They seem to materialize out of 
empty air on all sides of the chippering, 
whirling ring. For an hour or more this 
assembling of the clan and this flight fes- 
tival go on. The birds must gather in from 
whole counties, or from half a State. They 
have been on the wing all day, and yet now 
they seem as tireless as the wind, and as if 
unable to curb their powers. 

Last fall they gathered in this way 
and took refuge for the night in a large 
chimney-stack in a city near me, for more 
than a month and a half. Several times I 
went to town to witness the spectacle, and 
a spectacle it was; ten thousand of them, 
I should think, filling the air above a whole 
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square like a whirling swarm of huge black 
bees, but saluting the ear with a multitu- 
dinous chippering, instead of a humming. 
People gathered upon the sidewalks to see 
them. It was a rare circus performance, 
free to all. After a great many feints and 
playful approaches, the whirling ring of 
birds would suddenly grow denser above 
the chimney ; then a stream of them, as if 
drawn down by some power of suction, 
would pour into the opening. Only a few 
seconds would this downward rush con- 
tinue : as if the spirit of frolic had again got 
the upper hand of them, the ring would rise, 
and the chippering and circling go on. In 
a minute or two the same manceuver would 
be repeated, the chimney, as it were, taking 
its swallows at intervals to prevent choking. 
It usually took a half-hour or more for the 
birds all to disappear down its capacious 
throat. There was always an air of timid- 
ity and irresolution about their approach to 
the chimney, just as there always is about 
their approach to the dead tree-top from 
which they procure their twigs for nest- 
building. Many times did I see birds hesi- 
tate above the opening and then pass on. 
Apparently they had not struck it at just 
the right angle. On one occasion a soli- 
tary bird was left flying, and it took three 
or four trials either to make up its mind 
or to catch the trick of the descent. On 
dark or threatening or stormy days the 
birds would begin to assemble by mid-af- 
ternoon, and by four or five o’clock were 
all in their lodgings. 

The chimney is a capacious one, forty or 
fifty feet high by nearly three feet square, 
yet it did not seem adequate to afford 
breathing-space for so many birds. I was 
curious to know how they disposed them- 
selves inside there. At the bottom was a 
small opening. Holding my ear to it, I 
could hear a continuous chippering and 
humming, as if the birds were still all in 
motion, like an agitated beehive. At nine 
o’clock this multitudinous sound of wings 
and voices was still going on, and doubtless 
it was kept up all night. What was the 
meaning of it? Was the press of birds so 
great that they needed to keep their wings 
moving to ventilate the shaft, as do certain 
of the bees in a crowded hive? Or were 
these restless spirits unable to fold their 
wings even in sleep? I was very curious to 
get a peep inside that chimney when the 
swifts were in it. So one afternoon this 
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opportunity was afforded me by the re- 
moval of the large smoke-pipe of the old 
steam-boiler. This left an opening into 
which I could thrust my head and shoul- 
ders. The sound of wings and voices filled 
the hollow shaft. On looking up I saw the 
sides of the chimney for about half its 
length paved with the restless birds; they 
sat so closely together that their bodies 
touched. But a large number of them were 
constantly on the wing, showing against the 
sky light as if they were leaving the chim- 
ney. But they did not leave it. They rose 
up a few feet and then resumed their posi- 
tions upon the sides. It was this movement 
that caused the humming sound. All the 
while the droppings of the birds came down 
like a summer shower. At the bottom of 
the shaft was a mine of Peruvian guano 
three or four feet deep, with a dead swift 
here and there upon it. Probably one or 
more birds out of such a multitude died 
every night. I had fancied there would be 
many more. It was a long time before it 
dawned upon me what this uninterrupted 
flight within the chimney meant. Finally 
I saw that it was a sanitary measure: only 
thus could the birds keep from soiling each 
other with their droppings. Birds digest 
very rapidly, and had they all continued to 


cling to the sides of the wall, they would 
have been in a sad predicament before 


morning. Like other acts of cleanliness on 
the part of birds, this was doubtless the 
prompting of instinct and not of judgment. 
It was nature looking out for her own. 

In view, then, of the doubtful sense or 
intelligence of the wild creatures, what shall 
we say of the new school of nature writers 
or natural-history romancers that has lately 
arisen, and that reads into the birds and 
animals almost the entire human psychol- 
ogy? This, surely: so far as these writers 
awaken an interest in the wild denizens of 
the field and wood, and foster a genuine 
love of them in the hearts of the young 
people, so far is their influence good; but 
so far as they pervert natural history and 
give false impressions of the intelligence of 
our animals, catering to a taste that prefers 
the fanciful to the true and the real, is their 
influence bad. Of course the great army of 
readers prefers this sugar-coated natural 
history to the real thing, but the danger 
always is that an indulgence of this taste 
will take away a liking for the real thing, 
or pervert its development. The knowing 
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ones, those who can take these pretty tales 
with the pinch of salt of real knowledge, are 
not many; the great majority are simply 
entertained while they are being hum- 
bugged. There may be no very serious 
objection to the popular love of sweets 
being catered to in this field by serving up 
the life-history of our animals in a story, all 
the missing links supplied, and all their 
motives and acts humanized, provided it is 
not done covertly and under the guise of 
a real history. We are never at a loss how} 
to take Kipling in his “Jungle Book” ; we} ¥ 
are pretty sure that this is fact dressed up’ 
as fiction, and that much of the real life of 
the jungle is in these stories. I remember 
reading his story of “The White Seal” ¥ 
shortly after I had visited the Seal Islands 
in Bering Sea, and I could not detect in the 
story one departure from the facts of the 
life-history of the seal so far as it is known. 
Kipling takes no covert liberties with nat- 
ural history, any more than he does with the 
facts of human history in his novels. 

Unadulterated, unsweetened observa- 
tions are what the real nature-lover craves. 
No man can invent incidents and traits as 
interesting as the reality. Then, to know 
that a thing is true gives it such a savor! 
The truth—how we do crave the truth! 
We cannot feed our minds on simulacra 
any more than we can our bodies. Do as- 
sure us that the thing you tell is true. If 
you must counterfeit the truth, do it so 
deftly that we shall never detect you. But 
in natural history there is no need to coun- 
terfeit the truth; the reality always suffices 
if you have eyes to see it and ears to hear it. 
Behold what Maeterlinck makes out of the 
life of the bee, simply by getting at and 
portraying the facts—a true wonder-book, 
the enchantment of poetry wedded to the 
authority of science. 

Works on animal intelligence, like Ro- 
manes’s and Lloyd Morgan’s, abound 
in incidents that show reason and fore- 
thought in the animals in their simpler 


‘forms; but in many cases the incidents re- 


lated in these works are not well authen- 
ticated or told by trained observers. The 
observations of the great majority of peo- 
ple have no scientific value whatever. 
Romanes quotes from some person who 
alleges that he saw a pair of nightingales, 
during a flood in the river near which their 
nest was placed, pick up the nest bodily and 
carry it to a place of safety. This is incred- 
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ible. If Romanes himself or Darwin said 
he saw this, one would have to believe it. 
Birds whose nests have been plundered 
sometimes pull the old nest to pieces and 
use the material, or parts of it, in building 
a new nest; but I cannot believe that any 
pair of birds ever picked up a nest contain- 
ing eggs and carried it off to a new place. 
How could they do it? With one on each 
side, how could they fly with the nest be- 
tween them? They could not carry it with 
their feet, and how could they manage it 
with their beaks ? 

My neighbor met in the woods a black- 
snake that had just swallowed a red squir- 
rel. Now your romance-naturalist may 
take such a fact as this and make as pretty 
a story of it as he can. He may ascribe to 
the snake and his victim all the human 
emotions he pleases. He may make the 
snake glide through the tree-tops from limb 
to limb, and from tree to tree, in pursuit of 
its prey : the main thing is, the snake got the 
squirrel. If our romancer makes the snake 
fascinate the squirrel, I shall object, because 
I don’t believe that snakes have this power. 
People like to believe that they have. It 
would seem as if this subtle, gliding, hate- 
ful creature ought to have some such mys- 
terious gift, but I have no proof that it has. 
Every year I see the black-snake robbing 
birds’ nests, or pursued by birds whose nests 
it has just plundered, but I have yet to see 
it cast its fatal spell upon a grown bird. Or, 
if our romancer says that the black-snake 
was drilled in the art of squirrel-catching by 
its mother, I shall know he is a pretender. 

Speaking of snakes reminds me of an 
incident I have several times witnessed in 
our woods in connection with a snake com- 
monly called the sissing or blowing adder. 
When I have teased this snake a few mo- 
ments with my cane, it seems to be seized 
with an epileptic or cataleptic fit. It throws 
itself upon its back, coiled nearly in the 
form of a figure 8, and begins a series 
of writhings and twistings and convulsive 
movements that is astonishing to behold. 
Its mouth is open and presently full of leaf- 
mold, its eyes are closed, its head is thrown 
back, its white belly up ; now it is under the 
leaves, now out, the body all the while 
being rapidly drawn through this figure 
8, so that the head and tail are con- 
stantly changing place. What does it 
mean? Is it fear? Is it a real fit? I do 
not know, but any one of our romance- 
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naturalists could tell you at once. I can 
only suggest that it may be a ruse to baffle 
its enemy, the black-snake, when he would 
attempt to crush it in his folds, or to seize 
its head when he would swallow it. 

I am reminded of another mystery con- 
nected with a snake, or a snake-skin, and 
a bird. Why does our great crested fly- 
catcher weave a snake-skin into its nest, or, 
in lieu of that, something that suggests a 
snake-skin, such as an onion-skin, or fish- 
scales, or a bit of oiled paper? It is thought 
by some persons that it uses the snake-skin 
as a kind of scarecrow, to frighten away 
its natural enemies. But think what this 
purpose in the use of it would imply. It 
would imply that the bird knew that there 
were among its enemies creatures that were 
afraid of snakes—so afraid of them that 
one of their faded and cast-off skins would 
keep them away. How could the bird 
obtain this knowledge? It is not afraid 
of the skin; why should it infer that squir- 
rels, for instance, are? I am convinced 
there is nothing in this notion. In all the 
nests that have come under my observa- 
tion, the snake-skin was in faded fragments 
woven into the texture of the nest, and one 
would not be aware of its presence unless 
he pulled the nest to pieces. True, Mr. 
Frank Bolles reports finding a nest of this 
bird with a whole snake-skin coiled around 
a single egg; but it was the skin of a small 
garter-snake, six or seven inches long, and 
could not therefore have inspired much 
terror in the heart of the bird’s natural 
enemies. Dallas Lore Sharp, author of 
that delightful book, “Wild Life Near 
Home,” tells me he has seen a whole skin 
dangling nearly its entire length from the 
hole that contained the nest, just as he has 
seen strings hanging from the nest of the 
king-bird. The bird was too hurried or too 
careless to pull in the skin. Mr. Sharp adds 
that he cannot “ give the bird credit for ap- 
preciating the attitude of the rest of the 
world toward snakes and making use of the 
fear.” Then, acast-off snake-skin looks very 
little like a snake. It is thin, shrunken, 
faded, papery, and there is no terror in it. 
Then, too, it is dark in the cavity of the nest, 
consequently the skin could not serve as 
a scarecrow in any case. Hence, whatever 
its purpose may be, it surely is not that. It 
looks like a mere fancy or whim of the bird. 
There is that in its voice and ways that sug- 
gests something a little uncanny. Its call is 
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more like that of the toad than that of a 
bird. If the toad did not always swallow 
its own cast-off skin, the bird would prob- 
ably seize upon that. 

At the best we can only guess at the 
motives of the birds and beasts. As I have 
elsewhere said, they nearly all have refer- 
ence in some way to the self-preservation 
of these creatures. But how the bits of an 
old snake-skin in a bird’s nest can contrib- 
ute specially to this end, I cannot see. 

Nature is not always consistent ; she does 
not alwayschoose the best means to a given 
end. For instance, all the wrens seem to 
use about the best material at hand for 
their nests except our house-wren. What 
can be more unsuitable, untractable, for a 
nest in a hole or cavity than the twigs the 
house-wren uses? Dry grasses or bits of 
soft bark would bend and adapt themselves 
easily to the exigencies of the case, but stiff, 
unyielding twigs! What a contrast to the 
suitableness of the material the humming- 
bird uses—the down of some plant, which 
seems to have a poetic fitness! 

Yesterday in my walk I saw where a red 
squirrel had stripped the soft outer bark off 
a group of red cedars to build his winter’s 
nest with. This also seemed fit—fit that 
such a creature of the trees should not go 
to the ground for its nest-material, and 
should choose something soft and pliable. 
Among the birches, he probably gathers the 
fine curling shreds of the birch bark. 

Beside my path in the woods a downy 


woodpecker, late one fall, drilled a hole in - 


the top of a small dead black birch for his 
winter quarters. My attention was first 
called to his doings by his white chips upon 
the ground. Every day as I passed I would 
rap upon his tree, and if he was in he would 
appear at his door and ask plainly enough 
what I wanted now. One day when I 
rapped, something else appeared at the 
door—I could not make out what. I con- 
tinued my rapping, when out came two 
flying-squirrels. On the tree being given 
a vigorous shake, it broke off at the hole, 
and the squirrels went sliding down the air 
to the foot of a hemlock, up which they dis- 
appeared. They had dispossessed Downy 
of his house, had carried in some grass and 
leaves for a nest, and were as snug as a bug 
in a rug. Downy drilled another cell in a 
dead oak farther up the hill, and, I hope, 
passed the winter there unmolested. Such 
little incidents, comic or tragic, as we 
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happen to look at them, are happening all 
about us, if we have eyes to see them. 

The next season, near sundown of a late 
November day, I saw Downy trying to get 
possession of a hole not his own. I chanced 
to be passing under a maple when white 
chips upon the ground again caused me 
to scrutinize the branches overhead. Just 
then I saw Downy come to the tree, and, 
hopping around on the under side of a large 
dry limb, begin to make passes at something 
with his beak. Presently I made out a 
round hole there, with something in it 
returning Downy’s thrusts. The sparring 
continued some moments. Downy would 
hop away a few feet, then return to the 
attack, each time to be met by the occu- 
pant of the hole. I suspected an English 
sparrow had taken possession of Downy’s 
cell in his absence during the day, but I 
waswrong. Downy flewto another branch, 
and I tossed up a stone against the one that 
held the hole, when, with a sharp, steely 
note, out came a hairy woodpecker and 
alighted on a near-by branch. Downy then 
had the “cheek” to try to turn his large 
rival out of doors; and it was Hairy’s 
cell, too: one could see that by the size of 
the entrance. Thus loosely does the rule 
of meum and tuum obtain in the woods. 
There is no moral code in nature. Might 
reads right. Man in communities has’ 
evolved ethical standards of conduct, but 
nations, in their dealings with one another, 
are still largely in a state of savage nature, 
and seek to establish the right, as dogs do, 
by the appeal to battle. 

One season a wood-duck laid her eggs 
in a cavity in the top of a tall yellow birch 
near the spring that supplies my cabin with 
water. A bold climber “shinned” up the 
fifty or sixty feet of rough tree-trunk and 
looked in upon the eleven eggs. They were 
beyond the reach of his arm, in a well-like 
cavity over three feet deep. How would she 
get her young up out of that well and 
down to the ground? We watched, hoping 
to see her in the act. But we did not. She 
may have done it at night or very early in 
the morning. All we know is that when 
Amasa one morning passed that way, there 
sat eleven little tufts of black-and-yellow 
down in the spring, with the mother duck 
near by. It wasapretty sight. The feat of 
getting down from the tree-top cradle had 
been safely effected, probably by the young 
clambering up on the inside walls of the 
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cavity and then tumbling out into the air 
and coming down gently like huge snow- 
flakes. They are mostly down, and why 
should they not come down without any 
danger to life orlimb? The notion that the 
mother duck takes the young one by one 
in her beak and carries them to the creek 
is doubtless erroneous. Mr. William Brew- 
ster once saw the goldeneye, whose habits 
of nesting are like those of the wood-duck, 
get its young from the nest to the water in 
this manner: The mother bird alighted in 
the water under the nest, looked all around 
to see that the coast was clear, and then 
gave a peculiar call. Instantly the young 
shot out of the cavity that held them, as if 
the tree had taken an emetic, and came 
softly down to the water beside their 
mother. Another observer assures me that 
he once found a newly hatched duckling 
hung by the neck in the fork of a bush 
under a tree in which a brood of wood- 
ducks had been hatched. 

The ways of nature—whocan map them, 
or fathom them, or interpret them, or do 
little more than read a hint correctly here 
and there? Of one thing we may be pretty 
certain, namely, that the ways of wild na- 
ture may be studied in our human ways, 
that the latter are an evolution from the 
former, till we come to the ethical code, to 
altruism and self-sacrifice. Here we seem 
to breathe another air, though probably this 
code differs no more from the animal stan- 
dards of conduct than our physical atmo- 
sphere differs from that of early geologic 
time. 

Our moral code must in some way have 
been evolved from our rude animal in- 
stincts. It came from within ; its possibil- 
ities were all in nature. If not, where were 
they? 

I have seen disinterested acts among the 
birds, or what looked like such, as when 
one bird will feed the young of another spe- 
cies when it hears it crying for food. But 
that a bird would feed a grown bird of an- 
other species, or even of its own, to keep it 
from starving, I have my doubts. I am 
quite positive that mice will try to pull one 
of their fellows out of a trap, but what the 
motive is, who shall say ? Would the same 
mice share their last crumb with their fellow 
if he were starving? That, of course, 
would be a much nearer approach to the 
human code, and is too much to expect. 
Bees will clear their fellows of honey, but 


whether it be to help them, or to save the 
honey, is a question. 

In my youth I saw a parent weasel seize 
one of its nearly grown young which I had 
wounded and carry it across an open bar- 
way, in spite of my efforts to hinder it. A 
friend of mine, who is a careful observer, 
says he once wounded a shrike so that it 
fell to the ground, but before he got to it, 
it recovered itself and flew with difficulty 
toward some near trees, calling to its mate 
the while; the mate came and seemed to 
get beneath it and buoy it up, so aiding it 
that it gained the top of a tall tree, where 
my friend left it. But in neither instance 
can we Call this helpfulness entirely disin- 
terested, or pure altruism. 

Emerson said that he was an endless 
experimenter with no past at his back. This 
is just what nature is. She experiments end- 
lessly, seeking new ways, new modes, new 
forms, and is ever intent upon breaking 
away from the past. In this way, as Dar- 
win showed, she attains to new species. 
She is blind, she gropes her way, she trusts 
to luck; all her successes are chance hits. 
Whenever I look over my right shoulder as 
I sit at my desk writing these sentences, I 
see a long shoot of a honeysuckle that came 
in a crack of my imperfectly closed window 
last summer. It came in looking, or rather 
feeling, for something to cling to. It first 
dropped down upon a pile of books, then 
reached off till it struck the window-sill of 
another large window; along this it crept, 
its regular leaves standing up like so many 
pairs of green ears, looking very pretty. 
Reaching the end of the open way there, 
it turned to the left and reached out into 
vacancy, till it struck another window-sill ; 
along this it traveled nearly half an inch a 
day, till it came to the end of that road. 
Then it ventured out into vacant space 
again, and pointed straight toward me at 
my desk, ten feet distant. Day by day it 
kept its seat upon the window-sill, and 
stretched out farther and farther, almost 
beckoning me to give it a lift or to bring it 
support. I could hardly resist its patient 
daily appeal. Late in October it had 
bridged about three feet of the distance 
that separated us, when, one day, the mo- 
ment came when it could maintain itself 
outright in the air no longer, and it fell to 
the floor. “ Poor thing,” I said, “ your faith 
was blind, but it was real. You knew there 
was a support somewhere, and you tried all 
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ways to find it.” This is nature. She goes 
around the circle, she tries every direction, 
sure that she will find a way at some point. 
Animals in cages behave in the same way, 
looking for a means of escape. In the vine- 
yard I see the grape-vines doing the same 
thing, reaching out blindly in all directions 
for some hold for their tendrils. The young 
arms seize upon each other and tighten 
their hold as if they had at last found 
what they were in search of. Stop long 
enough beside one of the vines, and it will 
cling to you and run all over you. 

Behold the tumble-bug with her ball of 
dung by the roadside; where is she going 
with it? Sheis going anywhere and every- 
where; she changes her direction, like the 
vine, whenever she encounters an obstacle. 
She only knows that somewhere there is a 
depression or a hole in which her ball with 
its egg can rest secure, and she keeps on 
tumbling about till she finds it, or comes to 
grief by the foot of some careless passer-by. 
This, again, is nature’s way, randomly and 
tirelessly seeking her ends. And when we 
look over a large section of history, we see 
that it is man’s way, too, or nature’s way 
in man. His progress has been a blind 
groping, the result of endless experimenta- 
tion, and all his failures and mistakes could 
not be written in a book. How he has 
tumbled about with his ball, seeking the 
right place for it, and how many times has 
he come to grief! All his successes have 
been lucky hits; steam, electricity, repre- 
sentative government, printing —how long 
he groped for them and many other things 
before he found them! There is always and 
everywhere the Darwinian tendency to 
variation, to seek new forms, to improve 
upon the past; and man is under this law, 
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the same as is the rest of nature. One gen- 
eration of men, like one generation of 
leaves, becomes the fertilizer of the next; 
failures only enrich the soil or make 
smoother the way. 

There are so many conflicting forces and 
interests, and the conditions of success are 
so complex! If the seed fall here, it will not 
germinate; if there, it will be drowned or 
washed away; if yonder, it will find too 
sharp competition. There are only a few 
places where it will find all the conditions 
favorable. Hence the prodigality of nature 
in seeds, scattering a thousand for one 
plant or tree. She is like a hunter shooting 
at random into every tree or bush, hoping 
to bring down his game, which he does if 
his ammunition holds out long enough, or 
like the British soldier in the Boer War, 
firing vaguely at an enemy that he does 
not see. But nature’s ammunition always 
holds out, and she hits her mark in the end. 
Her ammunition on our planet is the heat 
of the sun. When this fails, she will no 
longer hit the mark or try to hit it. 

Let there be a plum-tree anywhere with 
the disease called the “black-knot”’ upon 
it, and presently every plum-tree in its 
neighborhood will have black knots. Do 
you think the germs from ‘the first knot 
knew where to find the other plum-trees ? 
No; the wind carried them in every direc- 
tion, where the plum-trees were not and 
where they were. It wasa blind search and 
a chance hit. So with all seeds and germs. 
Nature covers all the space, and is bound to 
hit the mark sooner or later. The sun spills 
his light indiscriminately into space, and a 
small fraction of his rays hit the earth, and 
we are warmed. Yet to all intents and 
purposes it is as if he shone for us alone. 
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THE REAL SPRINGTIME FOR ME 


MY OLD 


MAID’S 


CORNER 


BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


Author of ‘‘ Hezekiah’s Wives”’ 


N the early summer, when the wind 

plays in the only tree that I can see 
from my southern windows, the sound is 
that of pattering rain ; for each crisp young 
leaf, rising on the billows of the wind, is 
then lifted from below and taps gaily on 
the back of one of its fellows, as the rain 
of summer, when it falls, taps them on 
their bright young faces. At no other time 
of the year do I hear this particular sound 
from that tree. In the autumn, after the 
first frost has touched it, the noise of the 
wind in the tree is of rattling papers. All 
the dry leaves then shiver convulsively 
together, and those that are dislodged 
scrape a last sad, noisy way past all their 
old companions, with whom they are to be 
united again only when for one brief hour 
they strew a little circle on the asphalt be- 
low. Nothing could exceed in desolation 
the mournful tone of these leaves, bewail- 
ing in dry cracked voices the end of their 
own delights. No dozen trees, were there 
happily a dozen near my corner, could so 


impress me. A solitary tree on a city block, 
with half-dead foliage shivering in the 


‘wind, is like a single baby crying when the 


nights are still and the windows open. If 
you live on the same block, you can hear 
nothing else. 

For all that, when my single neighbor of 
a tree begins to assume this mournful tone 
—a tone about which I am now as philo- 
sophic as we all become whenever the con- 
stantly repeated griefs of our neighbors are 
concerned—I growsuddenly glad : autumn 
has come to my corner. 

And autumn on my corner is one of the 
most delightful of all seasons, for my rub- 
ber-tree comes home from the florist’s, the 
cheeks of its young leaves as rosy as sprigs 
of red coral. My palms come back, and 
my ferns arrive with hundreds of new 
shoots to show me. My brasses, too, 
emerge from their summer wrappings, my 
curtains show a pristine freshness, and all 
my old companions of silk cushions, when 
rearranged about my room, look as if the 
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summer had made them over. Autumn is 
the spring of the year to me, indeed, who 
live my days in town. | 

My friends begin then to come home 
from the country with their-cheeks rosy 
too and their faces shining with the plea- 
sure of new purposes. The very air that 
floats in at my windows has a sparkle in it 
that I cannot resist, and each cloud that 
I see sailing across the deep blue of the 
sky might be my ship coming in at last, so 
full of glorious import does it seem. 

With the coming of autumn, too, comes 
the charm of early twilights, which I never 
shut out with drawn curtains. For then, 
after the sun is gone and the color has all 
faded out of the dark wood-green of my 
background, I see on every brass candle- 
stick and hanging lamp, on every polished 
Dutch milk-can and Russian pot, and even 
on my tongs and shovel, myriads of tiny 
specks of light beginning to appear, that, 
as the darkness grows, will gleam like stars 
until the very room is filled and a new and 
indescribable loveliness is added to my 
apartment. My brasses never mean so 


much to me as at this time. They are like 
friends whom I know, who hold a sweet 
remembrance in the heart for the coming 


of an hour that may be dark on my corner. 
For it is as though the brasses had absorbed 
into themselves part of the sunshine that 
had caressed them all day, that had played 
and danced and frolicked over their sur- 
faces—sunshine which “by and by black 
night doth take away,” and all is sealed in 
rest. 

My married cousin Susanna also returns 
to town in the autumn, bringing, as is her 
invariable custom, a hundred new plans 
for rearranging my life. She has never, in 
fact, come back from a summer without 
them, and, curiously enough, the more con- 
tented she finds me, and the brighter and 
more cheerful my corner, the more valu- 
able to her seem these plans for my up- 
heaval. Sometimes I have fancied that it 
worried her to find me happy. It left her 
in such doubt about the condition of my 
mind. She is always, at any rate, pro- 
posing that I move somewhere else—into 
her house, into that of her melancholy 
sister, that I take charge of some charitable 
institution; for there is not a plan which 
she has suggested until now that has not 
had to do with the giving up of my corner, 
as if I, an old maid, would be anywhere 
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without a corner! But when Susanna comes 
home in the autumn, packed full as she is 
at that time with the vitality and energy 
lent her by solitude in the mountains, there 
is nothing which she is not willing to under- 
take in the management or disposal of my 
person. She would have me‘first here, then 
there, try me in half a dozen places, until 
I begin to feel like some piece of super- 
fluous bric-4-brac which an energetic young 
housekeeper keeps moving from room to 
room. Whenever Susanna, indeed, chances 
upon an empty place in anybody’s life, she 
immediately thinks that I might “do” to 
fill it. Sometimes I protest at her attempted 
control, being content where I am. 

“Susanna Peake,” I once said to her, 
amiably, of course, since I know that at 
least Susanna means well —“ Susanna, have 
you never in some quiet moment regretted 
not being the wife of a country clergyman 
and having a whole parish to regulate?” 
This, I am sorry to say, hurt Susanna’s feel- 
ings, and she thought me ungrateful. But 
then Susanna never will realize that no old 
maid likes being shoved about, especially 
by the married ones, who do everything 
for us with a superior air. I control myself, 
therefore, with my cousin, and have never 
told her how adorable I thought she would 
have been at the head of some department 
of charities in one of our new colonial pos- 
sessions, before any laws or systems had 
been established for the regulation of the 
envoy. 

Generally, however, I say nothing in pro- 
test to Susanna, because I feel it to be part 
of my duty as a friend to let her fuss and 
bother as much as she chooses about me 
and my premises, knowing what a safety- 
valve my corner must be to her. I know 
this because I know Harry. I find, by the 
way, that our knowing what the husbands 
are makes a great difference in our under- 
standing of the wives. But it is only of late 
that I have realized this. In the old days, 
when I recognized signs of conjugal trou- 
ble breaking out in a family, I used to think 
it sufficient to feel the pulse of the wife’s 
temperament. Now [I like to get a look at 
the soul of the husband. I borrowed this 
method from the doctors, who go through 
a whole household when an epidemic has 
begun to rage. 

Perhaps I ought not to refer to Harry 
at all, since he is Susanna’s husband, and 
I believe in that kind of loyalty to friends 
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which, even in secret, does not permit of 
a judgment of their affairs. But when I 
see how restless Susanna is, I cannot help 
feeling that her husband is not that great 
ocean of delight which she would have me 
believe him, in whose deep nature she can 
plunge at any time for her refreshment. I 
do not care for his hands, with those tight 
muscles keeping all of his fingers together. 
I have yet to see them laid in any tender- 
ness on her, even on her cheek or her 
shoulder. I am quite sure that, though he 
says but little, he always has his own way. 
Then he never laughs, being a quiet man 
in everything, as she expresses it. There is 
a sound in his throat when you tell him 
something pleasant or funny, while he lays 
down his book to listen. Sometimes there 
is a succession of sounds in his throat, but 
they are as non-committal in character as 
the politeness of certain people who have 
condescended to pause at our approach: 
it never commits them to anything, and we 
can translate it just as our vanity prompts. 
I suppose that my cousin calls this laughter, 
but I would not, for the lids of his near- 
sighted eyes are not even drawn together 
behind his glasses. Real laughter ought 
never to be over in a moment, without a 
ripple following. Then, again, Harry takes 
up his book the very moment you have 
ceased speaking. When I think of this 
man, and of what it must have been to one 
of my cousin’s ardent temperament to work 
faithfully for twenty-five years, as she has 
done, without being able to get a single 
spontaneous expression out of him, some- 
how or other I think that there must be 
harder things to bear than even having to 
be a spinster. I understand then, too, why 
Susanna is so restless, forever beating 
against that same adamantine rock of a 
phlegmatic husband’s unresponsive nature, 
and she so pretty, too, when she began. 
Even a wave will turn in new directions 
when a way is opened, and my cousin, 
being an honest woman, turns all her ener- 
gies in mine. I have learned not to mind 
it since I began to understand what a relief 
even an old maid must be after Harry. At 
least, she knows that I will answer her 
when she speaks. 

When Susanna arrived on my corner 
this autumn, however, although she brought 
new plans for me, as was her wont, they 
differed materially from those of other 
years. This time, for instance, she does not 
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want me to move, but to remain in my cor- 
ner, with my books and my brasses, because 
she wants to have some old and forlorn 
people of her acquaintance to come and 
share my sunshine. She tells me that they 
will give me such an interest in life. When 
I parry this attack, she is ready with an- 
other—my having certain children to train. 
They would bring so much to my corner, 
as she says; and then my books would be 
such an advantage to them. She saw the 
very children, in fact, at a summer hotel, 
and began to discuss the subject with their 
irresponsible mother. Again, as to-day, I 
escape with some excuse, and this time she 
goes to my windows, where my birds are 
singing on their rubber-tree, and says that 
she thinks cats so much better adapted to 
spinsters. 

I have made a great mistake, I fear, in 
not keeping a list of my cousin’s sugges- 
tions. But then where is the spinster with- 
out a cousin Susanna of her own? I believe 
that if I walked across the street now and 
asked any other old maid whose rooms I 
can sée from my southern windows, —any 
other old maid, I mean, who has made 
herself perfectly comfortable,—she would 
supply me with a duplicate list made by 
some interested or devoted or restless or 
energetic or disappointed friend of her own. 
For there is that about us who are the old 
maids (I have never divined exactly what 
it is) that inspires in the minds of most of 
our acquaintances (not of all, to their glory 
be it said) a desire to manage us as Susanna 
wants to manage me. Every one would 
have a hand atus. It may be because most 
people think that, being spinsters, we are 
unfortunate, and the unfortunate, as well 
as the poor, I discover, must submit to 
many managements, else where would be 
the joy of most charities? It is certainly 
because we are without husbands. A man 
in the house serves to keep off many ap- 
proaches. 

Susanna’s second grandchild hasarrived. 
The eldest is only eighteen months old, 
and the little mother but twenty-three. 
Susanna tells me how sad she thinks it is 
—so many children and so much care. She 
cannot say enough about it as she stands 
looking at my birds. 

“ But I think that it is lovely,” I exclaim 
at last, in a cheerful tone. Sometimes her 
tone of depression makes mine more cheer- 
ful than its wont. “ But I think it is lovely,” 
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I repeat—“ all young together, all growing 
up together, father, mother, and all. What 
an enchanting family they will make in 
half a dozen years! Children, too, adore 
young fathers. Think how they will adore 
your son-in-law!” 

There is no answer from my cousin as 
she turns, but I know by the drawing in of 
the lips that there are things which she 
could say if she would. She goes instead 
to a vase of mignonette,—she must always 
be doing something when she is agitated, 
—and picking out several large stalks, she 
recrosses my room and puts the migno- 
nette in among my white roses, something 
she is doing repeatedly, although I am sure 
she has heard me say a dozen times that I 
never like anything in with those special 
white roses of mine except, perhaps, some 
maidenhair fern. I shall take the migno- 
nette out when she goes, as I have done on 
every other occasion. In the meantime, 
as she moves about, I find it delightful to 
talk to her from my chair. 

“Seriously, now,” I begin, “why should 
you not be glad about Amelia’s children, 
and what is the care compared with the joy 
of them?” (No answer from my cousin.) 
“Where ’s the logic in your attitude?” I 
go on. “ Were one of those little children 


to die, or both, would you not be tempted 


to cry out against the Almighty who 
has sent them? Would you not look at 
other young mothers with little children 
and question with rebellious heart why 
your daughter alone was called upon to 
suffer a bereavement ? And would you not 
look at old people, and deformed people, 
and people who are only burdens to them- 
selves, yet who linger on as cares and 
troubles to those about them—would n’t 
you look at them and question Providence, 
asking why it was in life that those who 
were old and infirm should be left to us, 
while those who were young and beautiful 
should be taken away ?”’ (Still no answer 
from Susanna. She has only turned her 
back, and is looking out of my window.) 
“And then,” I continue, for the subject 
has now touched upon deeps in my own 
convictions—“ and then, have you never 
thought what this attitude against the com- 
ing of children may lead to? Who knows 
what the next child may be, what message 
it may have to carry into this world? 
Other great leaders have still to be born to 
us, other discoverers, other poets, other 
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artists, other teachers. Can’t you imagine 
that the attitude against the coming of 
children might keep some of the great ones 
away from our particular doors?” 

I was half inclined to believe from the 
expression of my cousin’s shoulders, lifted 
in silhouette against the panes, that what 
I was saying had impressed her ; but as she 
turned, when I had finished, it was only 
to take her gloves from the mantelpiece 
and to observe, as she put them on: “ You 
talk like a visionary, as you always do, 
and as if you did not know what a back- 
ache was. My daughter is not strong.” 

When my cousin says “my daughter” 
to me, as she has done once or twice,— to 
me, her old friend, and about Amelia, 
whom I have carried in my arms, Amelia, 
whom I have helped to bring up, who is 
like my own child indeed,—I give up the 
discussion. It is as though my cousin had 
not only shut a door between us, but let 
me hear the clicking of the key as she 
turned it in the lock. 

There are times when this manner of 
Susanna’s disturbs me, but not in the au- 
tumn, when everything shines on my corner 
and the sun of soft October days caresses 
everything it touches. Besides, I know 
very well that, whatever the nature of my 
cousin’s exit may be, her return to my 
corner is sure. I think that away down in 
the bottom of her soul she likes it—likes 
it, at least, when she finds me at home. 
When I chance to be out it disturbs her. 
She will refer to the subject, if need be, 
half a dozen times, until she is sure that 
she understands just why it happened that 
my corner was deserted. I was sure just 
now that she would not leave even when I 
saw her gloves go on, so I did not rise 
from my seat. And I was right. She 
stopped at the door, and lifting the metal 
balls of the harp that hangs there, she let 
them fall back one by one against the 
strings, asking me, as she lifted them, 
whether I did not think that women were 
uncharitable and critical in what they said. 
Then I knew that something had been said 
about my cousin’s new way of arranging 
her hair with those little soft, short curls 
that she purchased recently. Her own 
hair had become hopelessly thin on the 
forehead. But it was not for me to say so, 
though I think she is much too old for the 
curls. 

“Not when women are left to them- 
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selves,” I said from my chair. “ When they 
are critical about one another they are only 
reflecting the judgments of the men at 
home—of husbands and fathers and bro- 
thers, who are always frightening the 
women of their families by telling them 
what other men say. Listen to this,” I 
went on, tucking a cushion under my head. 
Then I told her of a small boy and girl I 
had met at a watering-place. He was 
eleven and precocious, being trusted with 
his own sail-boat and his rifle. He lived in 
a college town, and had caught the swag- 
ger of the freshman from one of his older 
brothers. She, the girl, was eight, and 
came from some quiet village where boys 
and girls played together. She wanted to 
play now with the young Elisha, and she 
used to go after him at all hours to join 
her in a game of tennis or croquet, and 
when it rained, a game of authors on her 
porch. Sometimes Elisha went ; sometimes, 
being a young man, he made his excuses. 
He was clearly embarrassed by her atten- 
tions. Finally he fell ill and went to bed 
with a cold, and she, the little girl, brought 
him flowers and candy. When she was not 
admitted to the house, she would stand 
under his window waiting for news of him. 
“Somebody ought to speak to Katharine,” 
he said to his mother. “She ’s a little bit 
too fresh. All the boys will be laughing at 
her.” I think he spoke to Katharine him- 
self, for I used to see her, after this, hang- 
ing about her porch alone, a melancholy 
little figure, suffering from her first harsh 
lesson in self-consciousness before men. 
Elisha took to fishing every day. He was 
free then of her advances. 

“Tell me frankly,” I said to my cousin 
when the story was told, “has n’t Harry 
said much the same thing to you a hundred 
times in these twenty-five years? Has n’t 
he said that he did n’t want any man say- 
ing things about his wife, and that they 
would say them if you did what the pretty 
woman across the street was doing? And 
has n’t Harry junior checked the enthusi- 
asms of his sister as many times by saying, 
‘I can’t have the fellows talking about you, 
and they will talk if they see you speaking 
to So-and-so’? And would n’t Amelia’s 
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husband say much the same thing to her 
if Amelia herself were not so splendid and 
so fearless and so big in all her nature, 
teaching Aim how to be human and gener- 
ous and kind, and not to judge people by 
their acts always, but more by their atti- 
tude toward their own acts? Laugh at us 
who are the spinsters,” I continued, “ but 
one reason why our corners are so com- 
fortable is that we reflect no one man’s 
opinion in them.” 

But my cousin only continued to stand 
by my door, lifting those little metal balls 
from the harp and letting them fall back 
against the strings. Then suddenly she 
turned and went down the hall, with only 
a good-by tossed back at me over her 
shoulder. 

I never, I confess, have quite the same 
assurance with Susanna when discussing 
questions of judgment in the spring, for 
having then spent the winter under her 
eye, as it were, she has all my mistakes of 
the season to point to—a long list some- 
times, filled with what I insist are experi- 
ments, but which she pronounces failures, 
as if failures were not experiments, too, 
proving just as many principles. 

But now the winter with all its hopes is 
before me, and I can keep myself serene, 
buoyed up by bright anticipations even 
when my cousin takes me to task. For in the 
courage of my convictions at this season I 
have that spirit of eternal hope which comes 
to us all who live our lives out in towns with 
the summer once more behind us. 

Marion will come, and Mildred and 
Eleanor, bringing their secrets, and we 
shall all be girls together as I listen, the 
logs piled high on my fire. Young Jona- 
than will come with his merry smile, and 
Harold, bounding breathless up my stairs, 
and Clarence, grown as tall as any giant, 
will try to lift me off my feet by my elbows 
when he shows me how strong he has be- 
come. And Jack will show me his sketches, 
and Alfred his new book. 

And then—then in the autumn Richard 
—yes, my Richard—always comes home 
again. 

No wonder that the autumn is the spring- 
time of the year to me. 
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NDER the glare of the August 

sun stretched the smooth sea, 

waveless as if molten. The dead 

air quivered hotly and reeked 
with the smell of the tar oozing from the 
seams of the beached fishing-boats. 

Antonio Vestri sat on a bench before his 
door, mending a net, weaving the shuttle 
deftly in and out of the coarse brown mesh, 
the new cord leaving a white track as his 
hands crept along. The salt caught in the 
knots sparkled and hurt his eyes. 

“ Accidenti!” he said aloud, passing his 
hairy arm over his face. Then he turned 
and peered into the blackness of the open 
door behind him. The one window, cov- 
ered with a bean-flower, let in a faint green- 
ish light, by which the man could see part 
of a bed and a white plaster St. Joseph 
ona bracket. The white of the pillow was 
blurred by a black mass, and the clothes 
fell in sharp angles as on a dead person. 
But she was not dead. 

“Tonio,” she said faintly, “come.” 

The man rose sullenly, his jaw protrud- 
ing, and went in. 

“Chi c’é? What do you want now?” 

“T am dying, Antonio, and I want Don 
Benedetto.” 

“You want to confess. The worst of ’em 
come to that. Confession—rubbish! ” 

“My husband! It is not true; that you 
know. I have told you so often.” 

He took up his red woolen cap with its 
long tassel, and drew it over his rough, curly 
hair. 

“Yes, yes, you ’’ve told me, and I have n't 
believed you. You area cursed liar—and 
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I loved you. Basta! Ill go and fetch the 
tinker of souls. He can’t keep you from 
burning afterward.” 

Then he went out and left her alone in 
the hot green darkness. 


WHEN he came in she was asleep. The 
sun had slid far down the sky and sent a 
shaft of orange light athwart the bed, show- 
ing up cruelly clear the death-like face, with 
hollow, long-fringed eyes, on the dingy pil- 
low. The man sat down, his big hands 
dangling loose between his knees, and 
watched her. 

“Cristo!” he whispered, “Cristo!” His 
brutal face quivered. “I could hate and 
yet live, I could love and yet live; but to 
do both is more than I can stand. There’s 
no God, that’s clear, but there is a devil.” 

The immaculate statue of St. Joseph 
simpered down at him across the bar of 
light, and he raised his great fist in the air 
threateningly. 

“Ed accidenti a voi—” he began furi- 
ously, when his ear caught the soft whisper- 
ing of slow footsteps in the dry sand. He 
straightened up rigidly and squeezed his 
cap tight in both hands. “It’s Don Be- 
nedett’. And he is to know, by God! and I 
am never to know!” For a moment he hes- 
itated, and then with a quick movement 
dropped to the ground and slid quietly 
under the bed. 


“Anp I have often been discontented, 
padre, and cross—che. It’s been a hard 
life. And I ’ve lied often. I told Sabina 
Caltri that I had four strings of coral, and 
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I’ve only three. Also—God forgive me— 
I ’ve not gone to mass regularly.” 

Don Benedetto shook his fat head. 

“Male figlia, mia. Very wrong. But the 
good God can forgive much, with the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Mother. Anything 
else ?”’ 

“Yes, padre.” The man under the bed 
pressed his face roughly into his hands to 
keep from crying out. 

“Yes, padre. You know, riverenza, I 
wished well to Gianbattista Pastore, and 
he to me? Then there was a quarrel, and 
he went away. I married Antonio. Poor 
Antonio! He wishes me very well, but 
he’s a hard man and knows cruel words. 
Mamma mia, he has given me hard names! 
Ebbene, I did my best, but it ’s ill being 
married to a man when—you—love an- 
other.” 

The old priest did not speak. He was 
listening but drowsily. A slight breeze had 
come up and was stirring the hairs on his 
red neck in an agreeable way. 

“And I loved Gianbattista. Then An- 
tonio went away, and—and—God forgive 
me! Gianbattista used to come in the even- 
ings and see me.” 

“My daughter, my daughter!” 


“Yes, it was wrong,” went on the dying 
woman, a new note of energy sounding in 
her voice ; “ but that was all, padre. Once 


he kissed me. But—che la Santissima 
Madonna me senta,—that the Blessed 
Virgin may listen to me,—the baby was 
Antonio’s.” 

The priest’s platitude was unheard both 
by the woman and the hidden man. 

“T was bad, but not so bad as that. An- 
tonio came back suddenly and found Gian- 
battista here, and struck him. Gianbattista 
knocked him down. He is very strong, 
Gianbattista! And, padre, Antonio does 
not believe me. I have sworn, and he gives 
me the lie. It is dreadful. But perhaps 
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more dreadful for him, poverett’. I am glad 
the baby died.” 

“My daughter, you have done very 
wrong, and I regard you as having been 
peculiarly under the protection of our 
Blessed Mother, or you would have had 
even worse sins on your conscience.” 

“ Poverett’,” she murmured. 

“ And by the grace of God, my child, I 
may now promise you forgiveness, as you 
sincerely repent. Have you told me all?” 

“Si, riverenza. That is all.” 

“Ego te absolvo a peccatis tuis—"’ The 
priest went on to the end, then rose. “In 
an hour, my daughter, I will come with 
the blessed sacrament. Rest in peace.” 

Then silence fell on the poor room, and 
the light softened slowly as the sun sank in 
the sea. Antonio dared not move. 

“Madonna mia and Gest mio, San 
Giuseppe, and all the others, let her sleep, 
that I may get out! She is innocent, and I 
was a devil. Canaglia beast that I was!” 
He whispered the words into his cap, trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

“May I die of an apoplexy if I ever say 
a rough word to her! May I die without 
confession and without sacrament if I do 
not make her happy!” Then, as he waited 
breathless, he muttered aves as fast as he 
could say them. “Six big candles for this 
to Our Lady of the Sea. And I will go to 
Naples and do the stations of the cross 
on my knees next Holy Week.” 

At last he felt a new stillness in the air, 
and knew that she slept. Softly he crept 
out, stiff and weak, and slowly rose by the 
door. As he straightened up, his eyes fell 
on the statuette, and he lifted it down rev- 
erently and kissed its feet. 

“ Even if she should die,” he said gently, 
“T can beg her pardon; I can tell her— 
No, she must not die!” 

Then he turned to the bed. 
In the clear evening light she lay dead. 








THE STATE BOSS 


AND HOW HE MAY BE DETHRONED 


BY L..F. C. GARVIN 


Governor of Rhode Island 


es 8S, Mere HE political boss of any 
Ee» saawye| State, when fully developed, 
8 ¥ is readily cognizable by the 
AS public. Not only is he 
Yale) known individually, but his 
SS general characteristics and 
powers are estimated correctly. He is not 
popular with the people, not even with the 
rank and file of his own party. The 
“workers” like him, the party machine 
yields him a cheerful obedience, the leg- 
islature does his will; but the masses dis- 
trust him. He elects mayors, .governors, 
legislators, but he himself can be elected 
to no office in the gift of the people. When 
he attains office, as he often does, it is by 
executive appointment or through the 
agency of a legislative body. Theone high 
office open to him is that of United States 
senator, as is evident’ from the political 
history of the States of Pennsylvania, New 
York, Maryland, and Ohio. 

The devil is said to be persevering, and, 
no doubt, finds the one good quality essen- 
tial to the success of his calling. In like 
manner, and unquestionably for a like rea- 
son, the boss has the single virtue of being 
true to his word in all business transac- 
tions. Whether acting as the paid agent of 
an individual or a corporation, or whether 
dealing with sub-bosses and heelers, his 
promises are to be relied upon. Only in his 
relations to the public does the rule:not 
hold good. The people he fools and de- 
ceives unhesitatingly and openly. 

What is the cause of bossism? Why is 
its power constantly augmenting, its field 
continually widening? Or, to put the case 
more definitely, by what means is the State 
boss able to name the governor and domi- 
nate the legislature of his State ? 
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His immediate source of power is con- 
trol of the State organization of the domi- 
nant political party. 

It will be observed that, with scarcely 
an exception, the party dominant in any 
State is the one which has the most money. 
Occasionally the impoverished opposition 
wins a victory, but it is temporary at best, 
and usually but partial. In the Southern 
States the Democratic party is in perma- 
nent ascendancy; in the New England, 
Middle, and Pacific States, the Republican 
party ; and in a few of the Rocky Moun- 
tain States the Silver party is, or has been, 
dominant: but everywhere it is the richer 
party. This portentous situation is due to 
the fact that money counts more and more 
every year in determining the result of 
political campaigns. A strong party or- 
ganization, covering every section of a 
State, entails a large expenditure. The 
money comes chiefly from candidates, the 
holders of lucrative offices, and the bene- 
ficiaries of legislation, all of whom are to 
be found in much greater numbers and 
stimulated by much higher hopes in the 
permanently dominant party. 

The distribution of the large sums de- 
rived from these several sources is not 
made by the contributors themselves, but 
through one individual, the boss. He de- 
termines the destination of the fund, in 
what directions it shall be paid out, and 
from whom it shall be withheld. Reputable 
candidates, aware that their contributions 
to the campaign are to be used corruptly, 
do not desire any itemized account of ex- 
penditures. All they ask for is the delivery 
of the goods. 

Just how a State boss controls a legis- 
lature was once explained to a company of 
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gentlemen in my presence by Benjamin 
F. Thurston, Esq., of Providence, Rhode 
Island, who, when living, had an enviable 
national reputation as a lawyer in patent 
cases. The modus operandi when, for in- 
stance, the boss wished to get rid of a 
troublesome: State senator was described 
as follows: 

When, a few weeks before the campaign 
opened, a wire-puller from the obnoxious 
senator’s town called, according to custom, 
to see the boss, a conversation of the fol- 
lowing nature would ensue: 

Boss: “Can’t you send up for senator a 
better man than Mr. A.?” 

Wire-puller: “Oh, no. He ’s very pop- 
ular, and, besides, it is the custom of our 
town to give senators a second term.” 

Boss: “It ’s a nice day.” 

Wire-puller, after a long pause: “ How 
will it be about funds this election ?” 

Boss : “ Oh, there will be no money this 
year.” 

Whereupon the visitor, taking his depar- 
ture, indulges in a brown study ; but about 
a week later he appears again, when the 
same topic of conversation is revived. 

Boss : “So you are going to reélect Sen- 
ator A., are you?” 

Wire-puller, hesitatingly : “ I suppose so. 
It would be hard work to beat him in 
caucus.” 

Boss : “ Can’t B. defeat him in caucus ?”’ 

Wire-puller: “ Perhaps so, but it would 
take a lot of money.” 

Boss : “Oh, you can have all the money 
you want for that purpose.” 

From this typical conversation it may 
be understood how the manager of the 
dominant party, by holding the purse- 
strings, can easily keep a majority of both 
branches of the legislature subservient to 
his will. In the event of his failing to de- 
feat an objectionable candidate at the pri- 
mary meeting, he is ready to furnish money 
for use against him at the polls, and in this 
way, not infrequently, to secure the ser- 
vices of his successful opponent. Every 
powerful boss has at his disposal, in a 
pinch, some members of the legislature 
who nominally belong to the opposition 
party. 

With a boss at the head of a State 
machine, acting through sub-bosses, each 
of whom is intimately acquainted either 
with a city or with an extensive rural com- 
munity, it is easy to see how he can force a 
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State legislature to enact unpopular laws 
and elect a United States senator who is 
not only offensive to a majority of the 
entire electorate, but who is far from being 
the choice of a majority of the members 
of his own party. By the lavish but judi- 
cious outlay of the campaign fund, in 
packing caucuses, hiring workers, corrupt- 
ing active opponents, bringing out the vote, 
and, when necessary, bribing the voters, 
it is manifest that the will of the people 
finds but a small chance of gaining its 
ends through an ordinary election. 

Only in extraordinary times, when pub- 
lic sentiment is stirred to its depths, when 
citizens, usually indifferent, devote time 
and thought and some money in support 
of a popular movement—only on such 
exceptional and infrequent occasions is the 
supremacy of the boss really endangered. 
When, after a long interval of quiescence, 
such a period of awakening occurs, it too 
often happens that the immediate griev- 
ance felt by the public is a comparatively 
small one, and the remedy applied, though 
for the time effectual, is only superficial. 
The temporary vigilance soon passes: 
that slow-moving giant, the public, goes to 
sleep again, and the boss resumes undis- 
puted sway. 

The stronghold of the State boss is the 
legislature. When he selects a candidate 
for governor or other elective executive 
officer, he finds it necessary, in most States, 
to take into account the voters. The lar- 
gest constituency in the State is the most 
difficult to deceivetand the most costly to 
corrupt. Moreover, the people have some- 
thing of a prejudice in favor of a respecta- 
ble figurehead as candidate for governor, 
and even for mayor. They have been 
known, in so boss-ridden a State as Penn- 
sylvania, to stampede to the opposing 
candidate. But the bosses are not greatly 
distressed at losing a governor, since the 
real power in a State, the legislature, is 
rarely carried in both branches by popular 
uprisings, however extended. The boss of 
any State, if able to retain control of either 
senate or house of representatives, fre- 
quently manages to carry his pet measures 
through the other branch ; and, at the very 
worst, he can hold radical reforms in abey- 
ance until after another election, at which 
he is quite sure to find, the energy of the 
public being exhausted, an easy victory all 
along the line. 
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The distribution of campaign funds by 
the boss is supplemented, no doubt, by his 
equally shrewd distribution of salaried 
offices. But even though civil-service 
reform were fully established in any State, 
the boss, if well supplied with the sinews 
of war, would find no difficulty in main- 
taining his hold upon its policies. 

Boss rule exists, and year by year be- 
comes more complete, by reason of our 
outgrown system of elections. The choice 
of members of the legislature by single dis- 
tricts gives power to the caucus, invites the 
expenditure of money, and renders the 
great body of the voters comparatively 
powerless. The spirit of party is so strong 
as to assure the continuous support of per- 
haps four fifths of its members for the reg- 
ularly nominated candidate ; and the party 
machine is kept in such good order, and so 
well fed with pecuniary oil, that only at the 
rarest intervals does it fail to produce the 
result aimed at by the boss. The Mug- 
wump vote, which is ready to abandon its 
party when provoked by unfit nominations, 
is not very numerous, and often may be 
offset by another independent element, the 
corrupt voter of the minority party. 

In the game of politics, therefore, which 
goes on year after year between the boss, 
on the one side, and liberty-loving voters, 
on the other, the boss plays with the dice 
loaded and the cards stacked in his favor. 
After losing,time and again, the patriotic 
citizen gets discouraged, and either aban- 
dons the game by staying away from the 
polls, or votes his party ticket while he 
grumbles. 

Therefore the question presents itself, 
What change can be made in our system 
of electing legislators that will rob the cau- 
cus of its tyrannical power, and at the same 
time render money of little avail in deter- 
mining the result of an election? Such a 
system has been invented and is in partial 
operation in some of the cantons of Swit- 
zerland, in Belgium, and in portions of 
Australasia. Its essential features are : that 
single districts shall be abolished; that a 
considerable number of legislators shall be 
elected from each district; that the mem- 
bers chosen shall be apportioned to each 
party, however small, in the ratio of the 
vote cast by the several parties; and that 
the vote of each elector shall be counted 
for one candidate only. 

For application in any one of the United 
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States, a constitutional change is necessary. 
As an illustration of what is needed, a con- 
stitutional amendment, in substance such 
as has been proposed in Rhode Island, is 
hereby given: 


ARTICLE —, OF AMENDMENTS 


The senate shall consist of thirty-six mem- 
bers. The State shall be divided into three 
senatorial districts, to be kept substantially 
equal in population. Each district shall elect 
twelve senators. The vote of no elector shall 
be counted for more than one candidate. 

In each district, any political party or other 
considerable group of voters may nominate for 
the office of senator not exceeding twelve can- 
didates: and each of such parties, or groups, 
shall be represented in thesenate in the propor- 
tion which the number of votes cast for its can- 
didates bears to the total number of votes cast 
for all candidates; and whenever so repre- 
sented, it shall be by such of its candidates as 
receive the highest number of votes. 


In order to apply the above amendment, 
let it be assumed that a senatorial district 
casts a total of 12,000 votes. It is evident 
that the twelve senators will be elected, 
each by a separate constituency ; that any 
candidate who receives 1000 votes is abso- 
lutely sure of an election; that any party 
or group which casts a total of 3000 votes 
will certainly elect three senators ; that any 
party casting 5000 votes will elect five sen- 
ators, andso on. It follows, moreover, that 
a weak candidate will get few votes and 
fail of an election ; that a strong candidate 
will be elected, and, if upon a ticket with 
other candidates, may aid his party to elect 
as his colleagues those standing next to 
him in popularity. Since, under this sys- 
tem, every tub must stand on its own bot- 
tom, the manner of nomination will have 
but little influence upon the result. A well- 
known and well-liked citizen, whether put 
forward upon nomination papers or placed 
upon a ticket with others by a party con- 
vention, will be about equally sure of an 
election. As a consequence, the party 
machinery will be robbed of the power it 
now possesses of making or marring a polit- 
ical career. To expend money for the pur- 
pose of controlling primaries would be to 
waste it. Every mere tool placed upon the 
ballot by the boss would only serve to les- 
sen the vote for the ticket as a whole, and 
consequently to reduce the party’s repre- 
sentation in the senate. To exclude from 
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the ticket a strong and popular member of 
the party would only lead to his indepen- 
dent nomination and probable election. 
Caucuses would again become, what ori- 
ginally they were, conferences of voters 
holding like political views. 

Thus deprived of what has been the most 
effective method of using party funds, in 
the making of nominations, it may be 
thought that by concentrating all expendi- 
ture upon the hiring of workers and the 
buying of votes on election day the boss 
may still retain his supremacy. But the 
power of corruption at the polls will like- 
wise be reduced to a minimum. With the 
people freed from party tyranny at the 
primaries, able to make their votes count 
on election day for the man of their choice, 
corrupt methods will lose their force, for 
two reasons: 

1. When it becomes evident that the 
managers of the machine are buying 
votes, that large majority in every party 
which desires honesty in politics, being no 
longer confined to a choice between evils, 
will refuse to vote the party ticket. Corrupt 
expenditure, therefore, may thus have the 
effect of hurting rather than helping the 
chances of victory. 

2. The number of purchasable votes 
will be very much lessened, Or, if it be 
said that most men have their price, the 
market price of votes will take an enormous 
rise. Electors now sell their votes very 
readily for from two to five dollars, because, 
so far as the voter can see, his ballot is of 
no appreciable benefit to himself. He has 
no particular choice between the parties or 
the candidates, and does not think it will 
make any perceptible difference to his fu- 
ture whichever of the two sides wins. But 
with the power given to select from two 
dozen candidates for the office of senator, 
he will certainly find one in whose election, 
for some definite and weighty reason, he 
feels a personal interest. No doubt, with 
the opportunities and hopes given to every 
candidate by such a law, the canvass con- 
ducted would be so active as to create a 
general public interest and, in many cases, 
greatly to arouse popular enthusiasm. All 
this would tend strongly to do away with 
that indifference, as to both men and issues, 
which, prevailing so largely under present 
conditions, invites and almost forces the 
ambitious, in order to be successful, to 
make use of corrupt methods. 
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It is, however, conceivable that an ex- 
tremely rich candidate may enter the field, 
and even at a high market price buy the 
necessary quota of one thousand votes. 
That is true; and it is far better that all the 
venal vote of a multiple district should be 
concentrated upon one candidate rather 
than to have it, as too often now, hold the 
balance of power between the two leading 
candidates in many districts. In a senate 
nearly every member of which was elected 
upon his merits a candidate successful by 
means of a purchased constituency, as a 
known representative of boodlers, would 
find his influence nil. A senator elected 
by the proposed system would be both able 
and independent. The boss, having no 
power to defeat his renomination or reélec- 
tion, would be powerless to exercise control 
over him by any other means than that of 
direct bribery. If bribed to vote against the 
interests of his constituents, they would 
have the easy redress of preventing his re- 
turn to office. Any people who, under such 
a free electoral system, cannot choose to a 
legislative body an incorruptible majority, 
are not capable of self-government. 

The other important advantages to result 
from the election of legislators by the sys- 
tem here proposed necessarily cannot re- 
ceive full consideration in this article. The 
chief objection which has been raised, in 
England especially, to this method of elect- 
ing representatives is that it will do away 
with party government. Such has not been 
its effect in Switzerland or Belgium. That 
it will modify party government, as now” 
existing in the United States, is to be ex- 
pected and most devoutly desired. That 
arepresentative body composed of able 
men, who are genuinely representative of 
and amenable to public opinion, would give 
as bad a government as the boss rule of 
to-day, is beyond the bounds of possibility. 

From what has preceded, two conclu- 
sions may logically be drawn: 

1. That to overthrow a particular boss 
is but a short and ineffectual step in 
the direction of destroying bossism. If no 
radical change is made in the present elec- 
toral system, his successor will soon appear ; 
and, judging by the past, each new boss 
will be more powerful, more unscrupulous, 
and more piratical than his predecessor. 

2. That any slight reform in existing 
electoral methods will not put an end 
to bossism. Even the Australian ballot, 
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made compulsory for the nomination of all 
candidates in a legalized caucus, will no 
more remedy the evil than its adoption for 
elections has stopped bribery at the polls. 
It may be that some other reform than the 
one here advocated can be found, which 
will force the boss to be less brazen than 
now in the use of corrupt measures, and 
even demand of him an increased outlay of 
party funds; but, with political prizes al- 
ready large and growing larger, with many 
ambitious men already rich and growing 
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THE WORSE THINGS BECOME, THE 
LONGER THEY WILL STAY BAD 


SHALL WE HAVE AN ETHICAL CIVIC REVIVAL? 


N the discussion of public corruption, cit- 
izens sometimes comfort themselves 
with the saying that the sooner things get 
worse the quicker they will get better. 
While there is some truth in the idea that 
the more outrageous and notorious become 
evil conditions, the more certain are they to 
meet with discovery, exposure, andremedy, 
it can also be said with truth that the 
worse things become, the longer they will 
stay bad, the harder it will be to work an 
~improvement in them, and the longer it will 
take to make them better. This is often 
so in physical and mental illness. It is so 
in the history of individual health and 
morals, and it is so with the health and 
morals of communities. If so-called good 
citizens, through cowardice and indiffer- 
ence, allow corrupt practices to continue, 
these corrupt. practices grow more and 
more corrupt, till there is danger that the 
whole body politic will be morally de- 
bilitated. 

This is shown in the history of more than 
one American community where there has 
been governmental corruption. In New 
York in the days of Tweed there was either 
interested acquiescence or complaisant and 
well-nigh criminal ignorance on the part of 
leading citizens, to such an extent that de- 
cent names were obtained not only for the 
denial of wrong-doing, but actually for a 
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richer, it is safe to assume that managers 
can be hired of sufficient ability to over- 
come far greater obstructions to the attain- 
ment of office by the unworthy than those 
which now exist. 

But the remedy herein set forth, judging 
by its recent partial application in other 
countries and by the obvious merits of 
the system itself, will render the corrupt 
expenditure of money in elections of no 
avail, thereby dethroning the State boss 
for all time. 


THE TIME 


movement to erect a monument to him 
who was afterward discovered to be the 
arch conspirator and thief. Things got 
worse with a vengeance, and stayed worse, 
till at last came the long-delayed exposure 
and explosion. 

The election to the “overshadowing 
Senate” (Mr. Nelson’s now popular 
phrase)! of one prominent corruptionist 
after another has so hardened the con- 
science of the American people that the 
other day, openly and notoriously and 
shamelessly, an infamous political dicker 
was made which resulted in placing in 
the Senate of the United States the alleged 
agent and understudy of the most notori- 
ous corruptionist in America. There was 
a time when such callous indifference to 
the honest sentiment of the country could 
not have been so publicly exhibited. 

So far as the composition of the United 
States Senate goes, while it may be true 
that conditions as to membership there will 
have to get worse before they get better, it 
is also true that things have so long been 
bad there, in this respect, that they are get- 
ting worse continually, and there are those 
who either boastfully or regretfully predict 
that within two years the capstone of pub- 
lic shame will be put upon the edifice of 
senatorial corruption. 

If Minneapolis had not kept on electing 
and reélecting men notoriously unfit, it 
would not have taken such a convulsion to 
throw off the incubus of corrupt city gov- 
ernment; and it has been conspicuously 


1See THE CENTURY for February, 1903. 
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shown of late that St. Louis’s long accep- 
tance of foul conditions deadened the 
public conscience to a degree truly dis- 
couraging and alarming. In Rhode Island 
political corruption has been permitted so 
long that honest men have had to go out- 
side of the State to gain assistance in arous- 
ing the conscience of the people. There is 
a psychological side to public corruption, 
as to all forms of crime; and the continu- 
ance and constant repetition of evil “sug- 
gestion”’ gradually spreads the moral dis- 
ease, like a foul infection, in all directions. 
Speaking psychologically, the “ suggestion” 
toward morality is made more and more 
difficult the longer the opposite “sugges- 
tion” is given opportunity. 

What is to be done to overcome the 
present tendency to corrupt practices in 
America? It is all a matter of individual 
conscience: if individuals are good, the 
government, of course, will be virtuous. 
Then, it may be said, let the pulpits and 
let the unbought press preach individual 
virtue! They are, however, always doing 
that in a general way, sometimes in a spe- 
cific. Meantime, so far as the church goes, 
the community is keenly aware of the fact 
that church connection is no guaranty of 
scrupulousness in either business or politics. 
Even ~apparently sincere religiousness 
seems often to be as queerly separated from 
ethics in the case of some of our capitalists 
and managers of corporations as in the 
case of the pietistic colored brother who 
appropriates a chicken on the way home 
from a vociferous revival meeting. 

A prominent Philadelphian said, not a 
great while ago, that the trouble in that city 
was not so much with the “tough ” as with 
a certain type of “the head of the family ” 
who goes to church regularly, with his 
hymn-book under his arm, but who will 
cast his vote for the boodlers every time. 
There is a strong reform movement in Phil- 
adelphia, but we are told that the wrong- 
voting church-goer is still one of the most 
serious problems of the reformers there. 
We know that one of the most corrupt 
and corrupting of all the politicians we our- 
selves have ever come personally into con- 
tact with hadan apparently sincere religious 
side; he was prominent in church affairs 
and highly exemplary in his family life. He 
would one day secretly commit a State- 
prison offense and the next morning lead 
earnestly in prayer at the family altar, As 
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with many politicians and men of affairs, 
there was an insufficient connection be- 
tween his religion and his daily activities. 

In business circles in New York the story 
is well known of one of our leading citizens, 
a man who had held high office in the 
national government, who resigned his 
position on the board of a rich corpora- 
tion because he would be no party, by 
direct affirmation or tacit consent, to the 
corrupt and secret appropriation of a cer- 
tain sum of money, a sort of appropriation 
notoriously common in connection with the 
boss and legislative systems of the Empire 
State. There is another and similar story of 
a scene at a board meeting of another large 
corporation, where was present as member 
and as legal counsel one of our ablest law- 
yers. The question was as to an appropria- 
tion the purpose of which was not to bespread 
upon the official books. “What is it for?” 
asked the lawyer ; “ why this secrecy?” It 
was for something that the corporation 
wanted, replied a posted member of the 
board. “Are we honestly entitled to it?” 
asked the lawyer. “We are,” was the an- 
swer. “Then,” he asked, “ why not fight for 
it?” It was explained that such a course 
would be less certain and convenient. 
Whereupon the lawyer, being no hypocrite, 
resigned his place both on the board and 
as counsel. We are not assured that his 
action aroused the consciences of his fellow- 
trustees ; on the contrary, it is shrewdly sus- 
pected that matters took their course as 
originally intended. 

These stories are in themselves reassur- 
ing, inspiring ; but the fact that they can be 
told as somewhat exceptional would seem 
to corroborate the suspicions of the people 
of New York that the system we have re- 
ferred to has long drawn into its vicious 
circle any number of our heaviest corpora- 
tions, managed by some of our most prom- 
inent citizens, some of them conspicuous in 
church affairs as well as in society. 

What we have said as to general condi- 
tions in New York is not based upon 
irresponsible rumor or mere newspaper 
innuendos; it is indeed of common know- 
ledge, and has been proclaimed by as re- 
spectable members of the bar as Wheeler 
H. Peckham, now president of the City 
Club, and Joseph H. Choate, now ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. The Rev. Dr. John 
P. Peters, a courageous fighter for better 
things in the metropolis, recently did a pub- 
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lic service in reminding the community — 
in connection with the latest fight against 
suspected legislative corruption at Albany 
—of a certain frank and moving appeal 
made by Mr. Choate at a public dinner 
in New York, just after the election of 
Mayor Strong on a reform ticket. 


The only way [said Mr. Choate] in which 
this legislative corruption can be stopped is by 
holding up such men publicly to opprobrium ; 
they must be driven from the churches; they 
must be branded in society as men dishonest 
and unworthy for honest men to associate with. 
Not until the attack is made directly upon the 
directors of corporations who are responsible 
for this sort of corruption will it be possible to 
cure this evil. 





The Sultan of Morocco 


EING about to sail for Morocco within the 

week, and because of the Sultan’s promi- 
nence in the newspapers of late, I send these 
few lines to correct false impressions. 

Astounding accounts appear occasionally in 
the daily papers which certainly must have 
originated from sources where even a poet’s 
license is disregarded. 

In his excellent introduction to my articles, 
Mr. Williams naturally supposes that the 
Moors look with disfavor at the Sultan’s al- 
lowing wild boars in the palace grounds. I 
do not so understand it, these animals having 
been presented to the Sultan by good Moham- 
medans, generally the chiefs of tribes, who ex- 
pect him to do as he likes with them, except to 
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The churches constitute a tremendous 
organ for good; they are everywhere more 
and more working for ethics, for the unity 
of the emotional nature with the active ex- 
perience of men; but there is need, at the 
present crisis in our history, of an ethical 
civic revival, both inside and outside the 
churches. We have heard and read sug- 
gestions recently in this direction, and the 
time is ripe for such a movement. It is 
needed, and it is needed at once, and not 
merely in certain cities and commonwealths 
where political corruption has been adver- 
tised of late by efforts to overcome the 
evil, but throughout the nation. For, we 
repeat, the worse things are allowed to be- 
come, the longer they will stay bad. 
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make use of their meat for food. In certain 
parts of Morocco wild boars are kept among 
the horses, who dilate their nostrils, snort, and, 
so think the natives, “become strong.” 


Arthur Schneider. 
NEw York, April 2, 1903. 


Robertson, the Preacher 


REv. JESSE H. JONES of Halifax, Massa- 
chusetts, writes to us, apropos of the article 
on Frederick W. Robertson, in THE CEN- 
TURY for December, 1902, suggesting a com- 
memoration of the great preacher through- 
out the English-speaking world, and the 
establishment of some fixed memorial, on 
August 15 next, the semi-centennial of his 
death. EDITOR. 
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The Deacon Talks about Lynchings 


FEEL praoud,” said Deacon Abner Per- 
kins, “thet so much of aour country is up 
to the top notch of civilization.” 

“Meanin’ what?” said Sol Bradford, the 
postmaster, who had sorted the mail and was 
preparing to lock up the post-office. One or 
two loungers who had been warming them- 
selves at the air-tight stove had risen to go, 


Rs 


in the West an’ Saouth, an’ I think we ought 
to hold aour heads pretty high, seein’ we ’re 
the youngest of nations, an’ it ’s only age thet 
brings wisdom, generally speakin’.” 

Sol, with a puzzled expression, said at this 
point: “But I was readin’ thet we ’re the only 
country where they havelynchin’satall. Wecall 
Spain cruel, but they don’t lynch people there, 
an’ burn colored folks, with people applaudin’ 
an’ actin’ ’s if they was at a county fair.” 


Drawn by Florence Scovel Shinn 


““*MEANIN’ WHAT?’ 


but waited to hear the remarks of the deacon, 
and to enjoy the obfuscation of the postmaster, 
who never knew how to take satire. 

“Well, I was thinkin’ of these here lynchin’s. 
Wherever they have one of those lynchin’s, 
civilization has had a setback, an’ if they was 
prevalent in all parts of the country all the time, 
I dare say we ’d become barbarous, an’ for- 
eigners could p’int the finger of scorn at us; 
but the six Noo England States an’ Noo York 
is free from ’em, an’ they ain’t always prevalent 


SAID SOL BRADFORD” 


“No, they don’t do sech things naow,”’ said 
the deacon, “because they have reached years 
of discretion. But did you ever read about 
those inquisitions they used to have—an’ when 
they was older than we be naow? Of course 
they warn’t so open ez we be. They squeezed 
men to death, an’ burned ’em an’ b’iled ’em an’ 
cut ’em to pieces, in secret, because it was their 
nater to; but we ’re open an’ aboveboard, an’ 
the other day when aout West they cut a 
man’s toes off an’ sold ’em ez keepsakes, they 
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did it in broad daylight, with a craowd to see 
it, an’ thet was a big advance on the Spanish 
way, although the doin’ the thing itself was 
wrong, to my way of thinkin’, But what I was 
go’n’ to say was thet when Spain did these 
things she was older than we air, an’ she ought 
to have known better. We ain’t o/d enough to 
know better, an’ the fac’ thet in mos’ of the 
States we do know better, in spite of aour youth, 
is cause fer crowin’, I say. 

“Mind ye, I ain’t stan’in’ up fer these roast- 
in’s an’ other cruelties. I’m only puffed with 
pride to think thet we can say to England an’ 
France an’ Spain an’ Germany an’ Rooshy: 
“We ’re only a hundred an’ twenty-six years 
old, an’ aout of some fifty States not more ’n 
ten of ’em burn colored people.’ I tell you, it ’s 
a fine record. We might burn ’em every day. 
There ’s enough black folks to go raound. 
But ez it is, it don’t happen more ’n once or 
twice in a month, an’ then it ’s always done by 
the best citizens of the place, in full view of the 
public. Considerin’ aour youth, it ’s a perfec’ 
wonder we don’t do it here in Noo England. 
Thet ’s what gives me hope fer aour country. 
Ef, young ez we be, we don’t do it, arter a 
while, in the course of a couple of hundred 
years, folks aout West and daown Saouth ’ll 
find thet old countries don’t think it civilized 
to cut a human bein’ to pieces an’ burn him, 
no matter what he ’s done, an’ sol ’m praoud 
to belong to a country thet is learnin’ all the 


Lea 99 
while. Charles Battell Loomis. 


A Ballade of Fables 


The popularity of the fable seems to be declining. 
REVIEW. 


OLD sop did his tales unfold 

At once to teach and entertain— 
Precepts, like pills, in sugar rolled. 

And later on came La Fontaine, 
Who made his points in some such vein 

As, “Nous pouvons conclure de la ”— 
That is, to make the meaning plain, 
“From this we learn,” et czetera. 


In forms and guises manifold 
Others have followed in their train: 
Fables for slangy, young and old, 
For fair, for frivolous, for vain, 
In prose or in poetic strain ; 
And in the divers genera 
Authors are careful to explain, 
“From this we learn,” et cetera. 


They came and, what was more, they sold ; 
They pleased at first the jaded brain. 

Perhaps it might have been foretold 
Their popularity would wane. - 

Now this has happened, some maintain, 
And so, mutantur tempora. 

We ’ve cast away in high disdain 

“From this we learn,” et cetera. 
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L’ENVOI 


MAKERS of fables, why complain? 
Be guided, de te fabula. 
Your books on book-shops’ shelves re- 
main, 
From which we learn—et czetera. 


Philip L. Allen. 


Dey s All Got Sumpen 


DE pitifulest truf dar is, fer folks ter steddy out, 

Is when er critter ’s hones’, dar ’s sumpen else 
erbout ; 

An’ hit started wid de fust man dat de good 
Lord eber made, 

Erfore he w’ar er fig-leaf, er eber were er-fraid. 


He tole hit bout de apple, ’Nias tole hit bout 
de lan’, 

An’ so on, down ter you an’ me, de fac’ is 
boun’ ter stan’. 

When folks brags de loudes’ on deyse’fs, des 
s’arch dem sanctified, 

’Ca’se dey’s all got sumpen dat dey wanter hide. 


De cap hit fit de white man an’ hit fit de 
nigger, too; 

Des here dey rights is ekil—i is tellin’ what 
is true; : 

Fer de Jedge dat do de ’cidin’ know de busi- 
ness dat is his, 

An’ he gwine ter size, not what you got, but 
size up what you is. 


De big man in he kerridge lookin’ mighty 
brave an’ gran’, 

Des lack he own de hull yeth an’ de fullness 
er de lan’; 

But he mighty po’ dar somers, ’spite er fine 
close, ’spite er pride, 

’Ca’se dey ’s all got sumpen dat dey wanter hide. 


Dey bow down ter de ’zorter, an’ he smile an’ 
look erroun’, 

Lack he des too good fer nuffin but ter preach 
an’ ’zort an’ ’spoun’ ; 

But dar ’s sumpen on his cornscience, too,— 
er chick’n er er horg,— 

An’ he got ter come ter jedgment, ’umble es 
er yaller dorg. 


De ’omenses dey come in, too—dey got ter 
b’ar dey part; 

Long tongues is ’cute, an’ empty haids is lack 
er rattlin’ cart; 

An’ S’phiry she were mighty clost ter ’Nias 
when he lied— 

Fer dey ’s all got sumpen dat dey wanter hide. 


I hain’t er-hittin’ folks dat ’s got er leetle bit 
er sin 

Dey kin tie up in er han’kercher, an’ easy 
keep hit in; 
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But dem dat try ter tote erroun’ er great big 
las’ ye’r’s shote, 
An’ do lack dey hain’t got hit dar—hit mek 
me t’ar my coat. 
Virginia Frazer Boyle. 


Ye Laste Wylle and Testymente of Hyr Trewe 
Luvyer 


I, Hyr Trewe 
yntente, 
Beeyng of sounde and, eke, dysposeyng 

mynde, 
Welle knoweyng Dethe may clayme me when 
ynclyned, 
Declayre thys my laste wylle and testymente, 
Revokeyng anny whych from itte dyssente. 
I gyve, devyse, bequeathe, and fyrmlie bynde 
Unto my Ladye Luve alle whych I fynde 
Worth gyveyng in my spyrite’s tenemente ; 


Luvyer, ryche butte in 


To witte: One Herte whych throbbes for Hyr 
alone; 

Item, One Soule—ye halle-marque is Hyr 
Owne; 

Item, One Luve whych doth my lyfe uppelyft — 

Butte, by Luv’ss Bowe! I gave Hyr these 
long syne; 

Soe I confyrme my former deedes of gyfte 

And bidde Hyr tayke whate’er She wylle of 
myne. 

William E. P. French. 


A Question 


As Wisdom, at his task applied, 
Sat high within his tower, 
Beneath his window, dewy-eyed, 
Youth passed, with sprig of flower. 


Tricked out in guise of courtly page, 
With cap and dancing feather, 

She smiled, and tossed the wondering sage 
Her spray of rosy heather. 


He left his scroll, he closed his book, — 
Alas, for lore and learning ! — 

And followed that beguiling look 
Without a thought of turning. 


And since the day his heart has known 
Sweet Youth, and learned to prize her, 

Some say that Wisdom ’s overthrown, 
And some that he ’s grown wiser. 


Margaret Ridgely Schott. 


Ballade of the Melancholy Bard 


No more for me are gauds or gear; 
Without my threshold, hungerly, 

The wolf cries loud for all to hear, ° 
And tradesmen lurk with threat and plea. 
Alas, not thus it used to be! 

Erstwhile the magazines liked well 
My lines of dark intensity ; 

Now only comic verse will sell. 


A melancholy bard, the sear, 
Sad songs of life meant bread to me. 
Death and disease, things dank and drear, 
Drew coin into my treasury. 
Why should the magazines agree 
That laughter makes subscriptions swell? 
My harp is on a willow-tree ; 
Now only comic verse will sell. 


My muse rhymes only doubt and fear 
And blasted hopes and tragedy ; 
And manuscripts that reappear 
Fail to awaken lines of glee. 
Would I might urge Melpomene 
Some tale in dialect to tell, 
Or sing a heartbreak wittily ! 
Now only comic verse will sell. 


L’ENVOI 


OH, editor, this prayer to thee: 

End here this reign of humor fell; 
Grant us a round of misery— 

Now only comic verse will sell. 


Theodosia Garrison. 


Train-time 


ONE summer, when my funds were low, 
And I felt need of relaxation, 

I went where Northern breezes blow 

The casual tourist to and fro 

(At least, the railway guide said so), 
To spend a casual vacation ; 

In fact, to make my story short, 

I spent the time at a resort. 


It was the last—or should have been, 
If Justice had not lost her balance. 
As for that wielder of the pen 
Who wrote of “many a shady glen,” 
That most imaginative of men 
Had fructified his native talents; 
No napkin hid them from the air, 
Nor had the hostel one to spare. 


But daily, as each passing train 
Stopped, while the engine puffed derision, 
The band struck up in such a strain 
Of joyous sound that (I ’ll explain 
That distance caused its charm to gain) 
There came of gay delights a vision ; 
And those whose tickets took them past 
Mourned o’er lost joys unknown and vast. 


Nor did they dream, as on their way 
They traveled to their destination, 
That we were very far from gay; 
That not a note that band would play, 
Through all the listless, dusty day, 
Until the next train passed the station. 
Thus did the wily spider try 
To lure to him the traveling fly. 
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Yet from those days of discontent And in this life the man of brains 
I drew at length a mighty moral: Should judge of things “between the 
Though fraud and blare of trumpets blent trains.” 
May eke deceive to some extent, 
Time will divulge the fell intent, To those who may these verses scan, 
And but the worthy win the laurel ; The scene ’s not laid in Michigan. 


Beatrice Hanscom. 
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Drawn by E. Warde Blaisdell 


ALTRUISM 


One summer day, out in the wet, 
A chappy boy his old friend met. 

* Ah,’ quoth he, “‘ my dear old fellah! 
Won’t you come in under my umbrella?” 


E. Warde Blaisdell, 
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